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CHAPTER  I 
"A  THOUSAND  BLOSSOMS  WITH  THE  DAY  WOKE" 

SPRING  again  clothed  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yarra 
with  wattle-blossom,  and  even  where  that  muddy  and 
unpretentious  river  approached  the  city  of  Melbourne, 
a  golden  glory  of  bloom  still  marked  its  course  and 
glowed,  triumphant  in  unexpected  bursts  of  colour, 
among  the  rock  gardens  of  the  avenue  that  flanked 
the  waterside.  To  Mary  Shannon's  mind  the  wattle- 
blossom  seemed  fitly  termed  golden,  especially  the 
Cootamundra  variety  at  which  she  was  then  gazing. 
Even  under  dull  skies  it  gleamed  like  imprisoned  sun- 
shine, while  now,  in  the  full  glare  of  a  Spring  morning, 
its  brightness  was  almost  hurtful  in  intensity. 

With  a  sudden  stirring  of  memory  and  affection  in 
her  heart,  Mary  leaned  forward  to  take  a  second  look 
at  the  yellow  bloom.  It  symbolised  home  ;  but  it  con- 
jured as  well  visions  of  past  Springs  when  the  girl 
had  seen  the  golden  sprays  under  different  conditions 
— on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Riviera,  in  a  Nice  flower- 
woman's  basket  or  perhaps  in  some  fragrant  florist's 
shop  in  London.  On  those  occasions  she  had  ex- 
perienced faint  twinges  of  jealousy,  for  it  seemed 
unnatural  that  the  flower  of  her  birthplace  should 
flourish  equally  luxuriantly  elsewhere  and  be  known 
by  the  more  romantic  and  botanically  correct  name  of 
Mimosa. 

Mary  spoke  of  it  to  her  companion  as  the  car  sped 
past  the  thicklv  grown  plantation  in  the  Avenue,  and 
turned  towards  the  city  which  lay  upon  the  right. 

"I  certainly  didn't  feel  jealous,"  returned  Miss 
Pinkney,  placidly,  "only  homesick." 
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"How  you  disliked  the  Riviera !  "  The  girl's  eyes 
lighted  with  amused  memory.  "I  thought  it  all  rather 
fun — the  carnivals  especially." 

Miss  Pinkney  sniffed.  "Stupid  shows!  Will  you 
ever  forget  the  young  man  who  threw  you  the  violets." 

"Rather  not !  Weren't  they  topping  ones  too !  I'm 
sorry  I  never  knew  his  name  or  where  he  came  from." 

"Some  impossible  person,  you  may  be  sure.  There 
— we've  nearly  run  over  a  woman.  What  a  mixed-up 
crossing  this  is.  They  need  London  police  here. 
Very  dangerous !" 

"Dear  Pink,"  entreated  the  girl,  "don't  fuss.  It 
will  be  the  woman's  funeral,  not  ours,  if  anything 
happens,  but  nothing  is  going  to  happen.  See  the 
Bobby  is  waving  us  on !" 

Melbourne  lay  alternately  shivering  under  the 
influence  of  the  north  wind  or  basking  in  the  fickle 
Spring  sun  that  played  a  kind  of  dignified  "hide-and- 
seek"  behind  the  cloud  banks.  It  was  Saturday 
morning,  and  the  pavements  were  crowded  with  the 
usual  throng  of  shoppers,  a  fleet-footed,  well-shod 
multitude,  showing  in  its  demeanour  an  odd  mixture 
of  English  solidity  and  American  independence.  The 
majority  of  women  were  still  enveloped  in  furs  or  fur 
coats,  but  a  few  butterflies,  responding  to  the  day's 
false  promise  of  warmth,  had  ventured  forth  in  light 
attire.  However  it  was  not  they,  but  the  members  of 
the  fur-coated  faction  that  attracted  Mary's  atten- 
tion. As  worn  by  them,  she  saw  represented  the 
pelt  of  every  known  animal  fromi  the  ubiquitous 
rabbit,  clipped  and  dyed  into  a  semblance  of  sealskin, 
to  the  useful  musquash  and  exclusive  sable. 

"The  money  it  all  represents,"  she  exclaimed,  and 
so  voiced  the  invariable  comment  of  all  newcomers. 
"Compare  an  Italian  or  a  French  street  crowd  to  this  ! 
Why,  it  can't  be  done!" 

"A  young  country,"  reminded  Miss  Pinkney,  "with 
wealth  more  evenly  distributed  than  in  the  old  world." 

The  Shannon  limousine  turned  down  Collins  Street, 
and  came  to  a  standstill  by  the  kerbstone.  Miss 
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Pinkney  slowly  descended,  and  disappeared  into  a  hat 
shop,  the  window  of  which  revealed  one  exclusive 
model,  perched  with  conscious  aloofness  upon  a  tall 
stand.  Mary  glanced  at  this  display  of  millinery  art 
with  a  dispassionate  Parisian-trained  eye,  and  then 
looked  away. 

The  passers-by  were  far  more  entertaining.  They 
represented  a  new  type  to  her — British  without 
question,  yet  differing  in  some  subtle,  quite  indefin- 
able way  from  the  pallid  skinned  Londoner  or  the 
dwellers  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England.  Every 
country  sets  its  seal  upon  her  sons  and,  as  Mary 
watched,  she  recognised  that  Australia  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  She  idly  wondered  if  she  had 
escaped  the  imprint,  because  she  too  was  a  child  of  the 
Southern  Cross.  Although  born  in  Australia,  Mary 
had  lived  all  her  youthful  life  in  England  under  the 
watchful  guardianship  of  Miss  Pinkney,  and  the  girl 
felt  that  those  later  years  must  surely  have  wiped 
away  most  traces  of  her  native  land  that  might  have 
lingered  in  speech  and  manner.  She  had  been  edu- 
cated in  an  English  school  and  there  made  her  girl- 
hood's friends  with  hardly  an  echo  to  remind  her  that 
she  was  one  of  them  only  by  adoption. 

Except  for  her  father's  infrequent  letters,  and  still 
more  infrequent  visits,  and  Miss  Pinkney's  ineradi- 
cable accent,  the  days  of  early  childhood  spent  in  Aus- 
tralia might  well  have  been  a  dream.  There  had  been 
days  of  sunshine  and  happiness  and  many  toys,  with 
a  mother  in  the  background,  a  delightful,  soft-handed 
mother,  who  sang  deliciously  silly  nursery  songs. 
She  had  suddenly,  mysteriously  vanished  into  the 
unknown,  leaving  the  child  disconsolate,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  empty  place  was  only  partly  filled  in 
Mary's  heart  by  the  capable,  uncertain-aged  spinster 
who  appeared  in  due  course  to  manage  the  Shannon 
household. 

The  welfare  of  a  somewhat  ailing  child,  verging 
on  five  years,  seemed  a  big-  responsibility  to  Miss 
Bertha  Pinkney  in  the  first  days  of  her  installation, 
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but  she  rose  to  the  occasion  with  sturdy  self- 
confidence,  and  commenced  her  duties  in  such  a 
manner  that  John  Shannon,  then  slowly  emerging 
from  the  wreck  of  his  matrimonial  venture,  felt  satis- 
fied and  comforted.  Later  she  accompanied  Mary  to 
England,  living  close  to  the  expensive  school  where 
her  charge  boarded,  while  in  holiday  time  she  escorted 
her  to  various  Continental  resorts  ;  France,  to  perfect 
her  knowledge  of  the  language ;  Switzerland,  so  that 
she  might  revel  in  the  winter  sports  ;  and  Italy,  where 
her  already  absorbing  love  of  music  might  be  grati- 
fied. Early  in  life  Mary  showed  promise  of  singing 
better  than  the  average  child,  and  at  sixteen,  she  had 
commenced  to  study  under  Monkosa. 

At  that  age  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  future 
holds  for  a  budding  soprano.  So  many  elements 
enter  into  and  affect  the  actual  training  of  the  voice. 
For  success,  three  attributes  are  essential,  besides  the 
possession  of  the  organ — bodily  health,  perseverance 
and  good'  average  mentality.  Mary  possessed  all 
these,  and  Monkosa  enthusiastically  predicted  that 
in  five  years'  time  his  pupil's  voice  would  be  heard 
at  La  Scala,  provided  she  decided  to  study  hard. 

This  was  duly  communicated  to  John  Shannon,  and 
evoked  a  brief  command  to  return  to  Australia, 
without  further  comment  on  the  proposal  to  enter 
the  artistic  lists.  From  his  silence,  Miss  Pinkney 
knew  he  disapproved. 

So  Mary  was  home  once  more,  with  skirts 
lengthened,  and  schooling  a  thing  of  the  past,  search- 
ing with  eager,  half-wistful  eyes  for  something  that 
might  remind  her  of  the  first  years  of  her  life.  As 
yet  the  yellow  wattle  seemed  the  only  slender  link 
connecting  those  far  off  days  with  the  present.  There 
had  been  some  sprigs  of  it  in  her  mother's  gown  when 
she  had  gone  away.  The  memory  remained  only 
because  the  pin,  holding  the  bunch  in  place,  had 
scratched  the  child's  face — not  for  any  more  senti- 
mental reason. 

A  dim  recollection  of  the  loneliness  that  followed 
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after  her  mother's  departure  had  always  remained, 
like  an  unhappy  dream,  and  bred  a  dread  of  solitude 
in  Mary,  but  the  busy  days  at  school  had  done  much 
to  dissipate  it  and,  now  that  the  girl  was  home  again 
she  had  little  opportunity  to  feel  alone.  She  was 
too  unaffected  and  simple-minded  to  be  wearied  by 
the  somewhat  provincial  city  life  that  had  closed  in 
upon  her.  Her  freshness  and  well  turned-out  appear- 
ance won  for  her  no  lack  of  attention,  and  apart 
from  physical  endowments,  of  which  Nature  had  been 
unusually  lavish,  Mary  was  rich,  undeniably  so,  even 
as  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  a  prosperous 
country. 

As  if  in  contradiction  to  her  upbringing,  which  was 
purely  urban,  she  found  greatest  happiness  in  the 
bush,  and  Kingundi  Station,  with  its  freedom  and 
wide  spaces,  appealed  irresistibly  to  her.  Besides 
other  things  she  discovered,  it  gave  her  a  subject  in 
common  with  her  father  with  whom  intercourse  up 
till  then  had  been  of  the  most  perfunctory  order. 

Immediately  on  arrival  from  England  some  weeks 
before  she  had  been  conscious  of  a  big  gulf  dividing 
them.  Several  years  of  absence,  her  mother's 
memory  and  all  the  interests  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  long  interval  of  separation  caused  him  to  greet 
his  daughter  very  much  as  he  would  have  done  a 
stranger.  At  least  that  is  how  it  appeared  to  the 
girl,  but  Miss  Pinkney  came  nearer  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  feelings  than  anyone  else.  He  had  stood 
beside  her  on  the  pier,  watching  Mary  as  she  made 
her  way  across  the  interlacing  train  lines,  to  bid 
farewell  to  some  ship-board  friends. 

"My  God!  It's  Noel  over  again,"  he  muttered 
and  Miss  Pinkney  realised  that  the  girl,  by  her  fresh 
charm  and  beauty,  had  recalled  the  past,  with  its 
bitter  secrets,  more  vividly  than  anything  else  could 
have  done. 

For  a  moment  she  had  felt  unduly  afraid.  Some- 
thing shadowy  and  menacing  seemed  to  hover  over 
her  charge's  bright  head.  Miss  Pinkney's  common 
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sense  was  sound  and  soon  swept  away  all  forebodings. 
John  Shannon  had  been  startled  by  the  likeness  Mary 
bore  to  her  mother,  she  argued,  but  thirteen  years 
dim  many  memories,  and  what  resentment  he  felt 
towards  the  absent  woman  he  could  not  with  justice 
show  to  the  daughter,  merely  because  she  favoured 
the  maternal  side. 

As  Mary  waited  in  the  car  by  the  hat  shop  her 
thoughts  reverted  idly  to  the  first  hours  of  her  arrival 
in  Melbourne,  when  they  had  all  driven  home  through 
the  wide,  wind-swept  streets  in  almost  strained 
silence.  How  dingy  and  unattractive  that  house  had 
appeared,  filled  as  it  was  with  examples  of  the  "Art" 
upholsterer's  atrocious  taste  of  twenty  years  before. 
Yellow  plush,  gilt-legged  chairs,  walnut  knic-knac 
tables,  heavy  Doulton  china  ornaments  and  unsightly 
oil  paintings  abounded  in  it.  A  black  and  white 
checkered  marble  hall  struck  cold  to  the  feet,  while 
an  Axminster  stair  carpet,  displaying  a  design  of 
green  roses  in  festoon,  struck  equally  cold  to  the 
eye.  A  yellow  and  blue  stained  glass  window  thre\r 
a  religious  light  on  the  bare  emptiness  of  the  landing. 

Strangely  enough  the  first  glimpse  of  that  window 
on  her  arrival  brought  Mary  Shannon  another 
poignant  flash  of  the  past.  She  had  seen  her  mother 
stand  in  its  parti-coloured  radiance,  her  mother,  slim, 
beautiful  and  a  little  defiant,  clad  in  a  grey  travelling 
dress.  Below,  in  the  hall,  had  lain  a  pile  of  trunks. 
Above,  by  the  stair-head,  Mary  Shannon  had  stood 
an  unwilling  prisoner,  her  hand  in  her  father's.  She 
recalled  her  mother's  expression,  and  the  quick  up- 
ward look  of  farewell  she  cast  as  she  turned  to 
descend.  The  green  roses  and  checkered  marble 
tiles  had  felt  the  impress  of  her  feet  then  for  the  last 
time  and,  although  the  lonely  child  stormed  and  cried, 
no  efforts  on  her  part  had  ever  pierced  the  impene- 
trable silence  that  shrouded  her  mother's  departure. 

Mary  Shannon  drew  into  the  shelter  of  the  waiting 
car  and  sighed  a  little,  realising  that  she  had  been 
gazing  at  the  passers-by  with  unseeing  eyes,  her  mind 
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too  fully  occupied  with  the  inner  visions  that  were 
crowding  through  it. 

Miss  Pinkney  was  taking  an  unconscionable  time, 
her  predisposition  to  gossip  having  overcome  all 
scruples  at  keeping  the  girl  waiting. 

Suddenly  the  car  window  was  filled  by  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  young  man,  and  Mary  found  her  hand 
caught  in  a  hearty  grip. 

"I'm  in  luck  dropping  across  you  like  this,"  the 
newcomer  exclaimed.  "No  Pink  about  either,  how 
fortunate !  Is  that  rude  ?  I  didn't  mean  it  to  be, 
only  all  the  same  it's  the  truth." 

"I'll  tell  her  what  you've  said,"  remarked  Mary, 
tenderly  withdrawing  her  fingers.  Jimmy  Bowman 
had  an  impulsive  grip. 

"Going  to  the 'Roytons'  dance  to-night?" 

"That  is  the  reason  I'm  here.  I  didn't  want  to 
leave  the  Station,  but  Pink  thinks  dances  at  my  time 
of  life  are  good  for  the  soul.  I  have  my  doubts." 

"Remember  then  I  want  four  one-steps.  Will  you 
keep  them  for  me?  Be  a  sport,  and  I  will  introduce 
you  to  Owen  Murray." 

"And  who  is  he?" 

"A  perfect  knut,  just  arrived  from  Home,  after 
colonial  experience  or  some  such  stunt,  spats,  eye- 
glass and  all  complete.  Dad  knows  his  people  in 
England  and  has  promised  to  get  him  fixed  up  on 
some  run  or  other.  You'll  be  overcome  when  you 
see  him." 

"Oh,  rot,"  said  the  girl,  inelegantly,  "be  sensible, 
Jimmy.  I  suppose  he  is  just  an  average  neat  English- 
man. You  boys  dress  so  carelessly." 

"Young  man,  will  you  allow  me  to  get  in?"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Pinkney,  at  this  juncture,  and  Jimmy 
stepped  hastily  back,  uttering  apologies.  She  smiled 
a  cheerful*  greeting  for,  despite  the  lad's  incorrigible 
flippancy,  he  was  a  firm  favourite  of  hers.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  he  too  was  motherless  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  unusual  benignity,  for,  as  a 
general  rule,  Miss  Pinkney  regarded  all  young  men 
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who  hovered  round  Mary  with  the  cold  eye  of 
suspicion. 

"I've  been  asking  Mary  to  keep  me  some  dances," 
Jimmy  said. 

"She'd  have  kept  them  on  chance  anyhow," 
answered  Miss  Pinkney,  stepping  heavily  into  the 
motor,  "«not  because  she  thinks  you're  any  nicer  than 
the  rest,"  she  added,  "but  you  dance  better." 

"The  new  man  may  be  as  good,"  commented  Mary. 

"I  fear  he  is,"  assented  Jimmy.  "Don't  you  think 
I'm  magnanimous  in  offering  to  introduce  him  to 
you  so  soon?" 

Mary's  bright  face  was  framed  for  a  second  in  the 
motor  window. 

"I'll  keep  you  three  dances  if  you  do,"  she  called  as 
the  car  slowly  moved  off. 

"Done,"  said  Jimmy. 

"He's  a  nice  lad,"  remarked  Miss  Pinkney  after  a 
few  moments'  silence.  "Don't  forget  you  want  some 
new  stockings  for  to-night,  my  child." 

"M-m,"  said  Mary  from  her  corner,  but  whether 
her  acquiescence  related  to  the  merits  of  Jimmy  or 
to  the  stockings  was  left  in  doubt. 


CHAPTER  II 

"YOUTH'S  SWEET-SCENTED  MANUSCRIPT" 

"IT'S  the  limit,  my  having  to  go  out  to-night,"  said 
Mary,  hitching  up  the  shoulder-straps  of  her  evening 
gown  with  an  ungentle  hand.  "I  can  see  I'm  going 
to  be  bored  stiff  with  dances  here."  In  moments  of 
stress  she  habitually  relapsed  into  slang. 

Miss  Pinkney  looked  a  little  startled.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  heard  Mary  comment  adversely  on 
anything  since  her  return.  So  far  she  had  taken 
kindly  to  all  that  came,  whether  they  were  social 
gatherings  or  the  exigencies  of  bush  life. 

"But  you  have  only  been  to  so  few,"  the  good  lady 
objected.  "It  is  too  early  to  judge.  Perhaps 
to-night  you'll  enjoy  yourself." 

"Perhaps — ."  Mary's  tone  held  doubt,  and  a  little 
weariness. 

They  were  waiting  for  dinner  to  be  announced. 
John  Shannon  had  come  in  and  was  also  waiting, 
alone  in  his  little  sanctum  across  the  hall.  Through 
the  half-open  door  Mary  could  see  him,  and  the  train 
of  thought  called  into  being  by  the  sight  was  respon- 
sible as  much  as  anything  for  her  discontented  remark 
to  Miss  Pinkney  about  the  forthcoming  dance.  She 
suddenly  realised  that  the  dissatisfaction  she  felt  did 
not  emanate  from  threatened  boredom,  but  from  the 
shadow  which  lay  between  her  father  and  herself,  and 
she  roamed  aimlessly  round  the  room,  fingering  the 
photographs  and  ornaments  while  she  dwelt  on  the 
discovery.  Miss  Pinkney  watched  her,  with  under- 
standing eyes,  appreciating  she  could  lend  no  aid. 

She  also  realised  that  the  girl's  resemblance  to  her 
mother  was  responsible  for  John  Shannon's  coldness. 
The  resentment  that  had  smouldered  for  so  long  in 
his  heart  was  rekindled  anew  each  time  he  saw  his 
daughter. 
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Presently  the  parlour- maid  threw  open  the  folding 
doors  leading  into  the  dining-room  and  announced 
dinner. 

Mary  turned  from  the  mantelpiece  and  went,  a 
graceful  vision  in  pink  and  silver,  to  her  father's  study. 

"Dinner,  Dad,"  she  said,  "and  I'm  going  to  a 
beastly  party." 

John  Shannon's  eyes  travelled  down  his  daughter's 
slim  figure  as  she  preceded  him  into  the  dining-room, 
and  Miss  Pinkney,  seeing  the  look,  rightly  guessed 
he  was  comparing  Mary's  appearance  with  that  of 
another  woman  who  had  walked  before  him  into  that 
same  room,  a  woman  slightly  taller,  with  more 
assurance  of  pose  and  an  arrogantly  held  head. 

"That's  a  very  splendid  frock,"  was  his  response  to 
the  girl's  remark  about  the  dance.  "Lucille  or  Worth 
built  it,  I  suppose.  Child,  you  are  wasting  your 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  all  right  to-night  The 
Roytons'  parties  are  mostly  flapper  shows." 

"Jimmy  is  going." 

"I  admit  he  is  almost  grown  up." 

"And  some  new  man  or  other,  too,  from  England." 

"It  is  not  a  flapper  show.  Mrs.  Royton  is  giving 
it  to  celebrate  Harry's  2ist  birthday,"  interposed 
Miss  Pinkney,  in  a  flat  voice. 

"Who  is  the  new  man?"  Shannon  asked  the 
question  perfunctorily  and  without  interest. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mary.  Miss  Pinkney  took 
up  the  thread  of  conversation  and  directed  it  into 
other  channels. 

"Now  we're  settled  here  we  must  get  some  more 
curtains  for  this  room,  and  a  nice  bright  chintz  for 
the  sitting-room  to  hide  the  yellow  plush,"  she  com- 
menced briskly.  "You  don't  mind,  do  you,  John,  if 
I  try  and  brighten  up  the  home  a  little?" 

"Go  ahead,"  was  the  absent  rejoinder.  "It  makes 
no  difference  to  me." 

"It's  just  a  waste  of  money,  Pink.  I  don't  want  to 
stay  in  Melbourne,"  Mary  spoke.  "Kingundi  is  far 
better.  The  real  Australia  is  onlv  to  be  found  in  the 
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bush.  Town  life  is  merely  a  pallid  shadow  of  London, 
and  when  we  want  social  gaiety  I  hope  we'll  be  able 
to  return  there  to  get  it." 

"I  wonder  you  like  the  bush,"  remarked  her  father. 
"Your  mother  hated  it  like  the  devil." 

It  was  as  if  a  bomb  had  dropped  in  the  midst  of  the 
peaceful  dining-room.  Miss  Pinkney  stared.  She 
had  never  heard  him  speak  to  the  girl  of  her  mother 
before.  Mary  glanced  up  and  then  went  on  with  her 
meal. 

"Then  in  some  respects  I  evidently  take  after  you," 
she  said,  in  an  even  tone.  "What  little  I've  seen  of 
Kingundi  I  love." 

"It's  a  fine  place  to  visit,"  remarked  Miss  Pinkney. 

"We  shall  be  shearing  soon,"  said  Shannon,  "eighty 
thousand  sheep.  You'd  better  come  back  with  me 
next  week." 

The  suggestion  was  unexpected,  and  his  daughter 
turned  a  surprised  face  towards  him. 

"That  sounds  far  more  attractive  than  staying 
here,"  she  answered.  "Pink  can  carry  on  her  social 
campaigns  single-handed." 

She  flashed  a  triumphant  glance  across  the  table. 

"I'll  come  too,"  announced  Miss  Pinkney,  stolidly. 
"The  chintzes  can  wait.  If  I  know  you,  you'll  only 
remain  there  a  short  time  and  then  be  on  the  fidget  to 
go  somewhere  else." 

"You  never  can  tell,"  remarked  Mary,  serenely. 

Although  Mary  started  for  the  dance  with  re- 
luctance, before  the  evening  ended  she  was  forced  to 
admit  that  she  was  enjoying  herself  tremendously. 

Mrs.  Royton,  the  hostess,  tall,  white-haired  and 
mother  of  many  sons,  systematically  entertained  for 
young  people,  and  possessed  a  knowledge  born  of 
long  experience  as  to  how  many  and  whom  to  invite 
together.  Her  home,  with  its  spacious  ball-room  and 
wide  hall,  lent  itself  to  entertaining  and,  although 
situated  close  to  the  city,  had  the  advantage  of  a 
rambling  garden  into  which  the  dancers  drifted  and 
vanished  when  the  music  ceased.  The  drawing-room 
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opened  into  the  white  pillared  ball-room,  and  as  Mary 
entered  to  greet  her  hostess,  her  gaze  was  drawn 
irresistibly  to  the  vista  of  polished  floor  with  the  dim 
garden  beyond,  seen  like  some  shadowy  fairyland 
through  the  open  windows. 

"You  like  it?"  said  Mrs.  Royton,  reading  the  frank 
admiration  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

Few  guests  had  yet  arrived,  and  she  welcomed  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  fair-haired  newcomer 
from  England. 

"My  husband  and  I  planned  for  that  effect.  One 
gets  it  in  the  palaces  of  the  East — you  know  what 
I  mean — high  arches,  space,  a  clump  of  tropical  trees, 
and  a  square  of  sky  somewhere  to  remind  one  that 
there  is  a  heaven,  even  if  we  do  try  and  close  it  out !" 

"You  have  realised  your  ambition,"  answered 
Mary,  "even  to  the  palm  trees  by  the  arches.  I 
believe  you  have  persuaded  some  banana  palms  to 
grow  too.  You  love  the  East  ?" 

"I  do."  Mrs.  Royton  stood  for  a  moment  in 
silence.  She  was  a  well-gowned  and  stately  figure, 
carrying  the  diamonds  in  her  hair  with  the  un- 
conscious assurance  of  any  grande  dame.  Rumor 
related  her  to  an  English  family,  noted  for  its 
beautiful  women  and  reckless  men.  Possibly  the 
lying  jade  spoke  truth  on  this  occasion,  for  Mrs.  Roy- 
ton's  features  and  aristocratic  appearance  closely 
resembled  a  once  famous,  now  somewhat  eclipsed, 
English  statesman.  That  t»he  had  commenced  life  as 
a  shop  assistant  merely  lent  romance  to  the  tale,  for 
in  the  early  days  of  Australia's  settlement  that  young 
country  had  taken  to  her  warm  bosom  manv  tragic 
and  bitter  consequences  of  passion  and  youthful  folly. 
Fortunately  for  her,  the  nurslings,  cast  adrift  by  the 
old  world,  have  in  many  cases  guided  the  destiny  of 
their  adopted  land  with  signal  success. 

"I  spent  five  months  in  Egypt  last  year,"  said  Mary, 
carrying  on  the  conversation  that  Mrs.  Royton's 
pause  had  broken,  "and  I  want  to  return  there  some 
clav." 
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"He  who  drinks  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile — it  is 
quite  true  that  the  East  calls  to  the  West  rather  in 
the  manner  of  a  seductive  woman.  But  I  shouldn't 
talk  like  that ;  perhaps  your  ideas  of  Eastern  life  and 
mine  are  different." 

"Do  you  think  it  sends  a  special  appeal  to  some 
people?" 

"Assuredly." 

"Pink  hated  it,"    said  Mary. 

Mrs.  Royton  laughed. 

"She  probably  would,  dear  old  thing,  especially 
when  the  Pyramids'  fleas  bit  her.  I  was  so  very 
pleased  to  meet  her  once  more,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  but  here  am  I  gossiping  and  keeping  you 
from  your  partners.  You've  met  my  son,  haven't 
you  ?  Harry,  come  here,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Shannon." 

Mrs.  Royton  returned  to  her  post  by  the  door,  and 
a  moment  later  Jimmy,  hovering  near  to  claim  his 
one-steps,  superseded  the  young  host,  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  mother's  command,  had  come  to  Mary's 
side. 

Other  men  presented  themselves  in  turn,  eager  for 
dances,  and  the  girl's  programme  showed  signs  of 
being  speedily  filled.  In  a  little  while  she  signalled 
to  Jimmy  over  a  sea  of  heads. 

"Where  is  this  new  Englishman  you  told  me 
about?"  she  demanded,  when  obedient  to  her  com- 
mand he  had  elbowed  his  wav  to  her  through  the 
crowd.  "You  promised  to  introduce  him.  Now, 
Jimmy,  be  a  sport.  Be  quick,  I  haven't  many  dances 
left." ' 

"I  don't  think  he  is  here."  The  boy's  eyes  searched 
the  animated  chattering  crowd  spreading  like  a  multi- 
coloured pool  over  the  polished  floor,  but  it  was 
Mary  who  caught  sight  of  Owen  Murray  even  be- 
fore his  companion  could  point  him  out. 

"How  did  you  know?"  he  asked  half-jealously.  "Is 
he  so  striking  to  the  feminine  eye?" 

For  a  moment  Mary  stood  in  absorbed  study  of 
the  stranger's  face  before  answering.' 
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''He's  nice ;  nearly  as  nice  as  you  are,  Jimmy 
dear,"  she  added  tactfully.  "Run  along  and  intro- 
duce him  to  me." 

Jimmy  departed  reluctantly. 

All  Owen  Murray's  best  points  showed  in  a  ball- 
room, and  the  boy  felt  the  advantage  the  Englishman 
held  over  him.  As  looks  went,  the  man  was  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  being  of  the  dark,  square-jawed  type 
that  betokens  strength  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  ob- 
server, an  obstinancy  to  others  of  more  discerning1 
habit.  Also  he  could  dance  exceptionally  well.  Mary 
discovered  that  later. 

Jimmy  introduced  them,  feeling  half-ashamed  of 
the  jealous  pangs  of  a  few  moments  before,  and  then 
had  perforce  to  stand  aside,  a  silent  listener.,  while 
they  talked  together. 

The  newcomer  and  Mary  speedily  found  that  they 
possessed  mutual  friends,  school  girls  who  had  gone 
to  the  same  exclusive  college  as  herself,  and  the  con- 
versation drifted  into  channels  that  the  Australian 
lad  had  no  knowledge  of. 

He  beat  a  somewhat  discomforted  retreat  and  con- 
fided to  a  sympathetic  companion  that  women  were 
the  very  devil.  When  he  next  saw  Mary,  just  after 
the  commencement  of  the  first  dance,  she  was  still 
in  animated  conversation  with  Murray,  and  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  stirred  Jimmy's  soul  afresh :  a  not 
unwarranted  emotion  either,  for  since  Mary's  re- 
turn from  Europe  she  had  shown  the  boy  marked 
favour  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  knowledge 
that  she  would  find  many  more  interests  in  common 
with  Murray  than  with  himself  did  not  tend  to  lessen 
his  gloom,  and  he  watched  her  miserably,  as  with 
cheeks  aflame  from  excitement  and  happiness  she 
passed  unheedingly  by. 

Youth  and  natural  grace,  added  to  careful  teach- 
ing, are  all  necessary  in  rendering  the  modern  dance 
steps  attractive  to  the  onlooker,  and  Jimmy  saw  that 
Murray  and  his  partner  possessed  all  those  attributes 
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and  were  giving  a  very  satisfactory  exhibition  of 
skill.  He  knew  Mary  would  never  have  danced  so 
well  with  him. 

Twenty-three  takes  its  affairs  of  the  heart  seriously. 
At  twenty-five  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  not 
unmixed  with  that  of  the  serpent,  struggles  to  as- 
sert itself.  Thirty  finds  the  individual  seasoned  and 
crystallised  into  what  environment  has  moulded  him, 
and  the  love  affairs  of  that  age  as  a  rule  have  the 
drab  threads  of  worldly  motive  interwoven  in  their 
golden  texture. 

Jimmy  happened  to  be  twenty-three. 

To  Owen  Murray  Mary  was  voicing  her  enjoyment 
in  the  language  of  the  period. 

"A  topping  floor  and  such  a  divine  band — Gilland's, 
and  he  is  a  real  sport  about  encores."  The  fat  Dago 
bandmaster  smiled  his  greeting  to  her  as  she  passed 
bv,  and  Murray's  arm  tightened  a  little  as  he  guided 
her  out  of  a  crowded  corner  into  a  clearer  part  of  the 
floor.  Some  of  her  light-heartedness  communicated 
itself  to  him,  and  he  suddenly  felt  there  seemed  to  be 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them — a  preconceived 
knowledge  of  each  other,  as  if  some  mutual  experi- 
ence had  linked  them  closely  together  in  the  past. 
He  idly  wondered  if  she  felt  the  same  sensation  of 
intimacy  too. 

After  the  dance  and  its  encores  were  ended,  they 
found  seats  in  a  dim  corner  of  the  verandah,  where 
the  voices  and  laughter  came  only  in  subdued 
echoes. 

The  chirping  of  a  cricket  and  the  gentle  night  wind 
from  the  sea  lent  a  faint  suggestion  of  loneliness  to  the 
garden  below,  while  all  else  save  Mary  and  her  com- 
panion appeared  shadowy  and  unreal  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Mary  found  it  hard  to  commence  the  usual  banali- 
ties indulged  in  on  such  occasions,  for  the  scene 
seemed  set  for  something  more  vital  and  lasting  than 
the  mere  exchange  of  small  talk.  She  leaned  back 
and  waited  for  her  partner  to  break  the  silence,  but 
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the  night  seemed  to  have  cast  its  spell  on  him  as 
well,  for  he  stood  for  some  moments  by  the  verandah 
railings,  letting  his  eyes  linger  on  the  shadow- 
patched  scene  below,  while  the  lazy  breeze  carried  up 
to  his  nostrils  the  mixed  sweetness  of  the  flowering 
borders.  Presently  he  turned  abruptly. 

''I  must  appear  very  rude  to  you,"  he  apologised, 
and  Mary  became  acutely  conscious  of  the  pleasant 
voice  with  its  English  intonation.  "But  there  is  some 
excuse.  The  moon  is  giving  such  a  fine  display  of 
light  and  shade  out  there — it  held  me  spellbound, 
thinking." 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  the  the  last  time  I  saw  a  moon-lit  garden  in 
England." 

"And  of  what  else,  or  rather  I  should  say,  of  whom 
else?"  The  girl's  eyes  held  a  spark  of  mischief.  ''One 
doesn't  generally  view  moonlit  scenes  alone,  you 
know." 

"Weil — as  you  ask,  I  was  thinking  of  you,  and 
someone  else." 

"Why  am  I  thus  honoured,  for  we  certainly  have 
never  gazed  on  any  such  scene  together  before." 

"I  was  remarking  to  myself  on  your  likeness  to  the 
someone  who  was  with  me  in  the  English  garden. 
You  have  the  same  colouring,  and  there  is  something 
about  your  eyes  and  the  way  your  hair  curls  round 
your  ears.  But  forgive  me,  I'm  afraid  I'm  getting 
beastly  personal,"  he  broke  off,  and  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  a  cigarette  case. 

"Likeness  of  feature  is  generally  a  mere  illusion," 
said  Mary  sweepingly.  "Habits  and  thoughts  mould 
one's  expression,  and  when  we  discover  likenesses 
between  people  it  is  merely  similarity  of  mind,  not 
feature,  we  find." 

"I  don't  agree,"  said  her  companion  bluntly.  "You 
are  in  many  ways  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  woman 
I  speak  of,  yet  your  minds  could  be  in  no  wav 
akin." 

"How  can  you  say  that  when  you  don't  know  me?  ' 
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He  smiled  a  little,  as  at  a  memory. 

"It  would  be  impossible.  No,  Miss  Shannon,  our 
views  differ.  The  similarity  I  see  between  you  and 
the  lady  is  purely  physical."  Then  he  went  on,  speak- 
ing swiftly  as  if  anxious  to  divert  the  girl's  attention 
to  some  other  topic  not  quite  so  personal.  "And 
beside  the  English  garden,  the  patchy  shadows  re- 
minded me  of  night  flying,  and  of  London,  viewed 
from  a  'plane." 

In  a  few  words  he  pictured  the  great  city  as  seen 
from  above,  with  its  streets  lying  like  bejewelled 
chains  crossed  and  tangled,  a  glittering  web,  flung1 
over  the  darkness. 

"I've  never  been  up,"  Mary  sighed  regretfully. 
"When  I  was  at  work  in  Paris  under  Monkosa,  I  had 
an  opportunity,  only  Pink  put  her  foot  down,  and 
after  that  she  and  I  went  to  Cairo  for  Christmas, 
where  there  were  no  aeroplanes.  Have  you  ever  been 
there?  Mrs.  Royton  and  I  were  enthusing  over  it 
only  this  evening.  The  bazaars  and  the  desert,  and 
the  sunsets  are  so  wonderful,  and  of  course  there  were 
heaps  of  dances  and  excursions  to  amuse  one." 

The  conversation  showed  signs  of  degenerating 
into  the  usual  ballroom  interchange  now,  but  as  she 
turned  towards  him  her  face  gleamed  in  the  dusk 
like  some  pale  flower,  while  her  voice,  slightly  high- 
pitched  and  sweet,  forcibly  reminded  him  again  of  the 
other  woman's  in  the  moonlit  English  garden,  taking 
his  mind  off  what  she  was  saying. 

He  stirred  uneasily,  his  inward  eye  turned  on  the 
past,  desires  rising  that  had  lain  dormant  and  undis- 
turbed for  some  time. 

"I've  taught  you  what  love  is,"  spoke  the  other 
voice.  "You  may  try  to  forget,  but  some  day  you'll 
return,  and  the  chances  are.  you  won't  find  me  wait- 
ing then — as  you  do  now.  I  love  you,  Owen.  Isn't 
the  present  sufficient  for  you?" 

He  saw  again  how  the  moon  had  washed  the 
colour  from  her  cheeks,  leaving  her  face  pale  and 

perfect  as  a  Greek  statue's,  with  only  the  shadowed 
B 
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eyes  and  rebellious  mouth  marring  its  whiteness, 
while  her  bare  shoulders  and  bosom  melted  into  the 
indefinite  folds  of  her  evening  gown. 

Somebody  was  playing  a  piano  in  the  house  be- 
hind, and  the  great  building  was  starred  by  many 
lighted  windows.  Then  the  dark  shadows  of  the  trees 
had  enfolded  them  both.  Memories  crowded  thick 
upon  him.  .  .  . 

Mary  was  speaking  again,  and  with  an  effort  he 
brought  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  her  remarks. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon — no,  I  have  never  seen  the 
land  of  the  Pharoahs,  though  I  have  a  brother  who 
is  a  keen  Egyptologist — used  to  grub  for  mummies 
there  a  year  or  so  back.  Dull  job,  I  should  imagine. 
Why  not  let  'em  remain  peacefully  interred?"  He 
spoke  hurriedly. 

"Their  spirits  must  resent  such  interference"  said 
the  girl.  "When  I  went  among  the  empty  tombs 
near  Sakkara  I  seemed  to  feel  a  voiceless  protest 
around  me.  One  looks  for  the  presence  of  ghosts 
there  if  anywhere." 

Murray  lit  another  cigarette. 

"Egypt's  an  uncanny  spot,"  he  admitted  indif- 
ferently. "I  don't  want  particularly  to  visit  it." 

"The  place  throws  a  noose  over  one's  soul.  It  has 
over  mine,  and  I  want  to  return  against  all  reason. 
Pink  says  she  considers  Egypt's  mystery  lies  in  the 
desert  and  its  charm  in  the  sunsets,  but  I  think  one 
can't  define  where  it  lies,  and  it  really  doesn't  much 
matter." 

The  man  beside  her  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  into  the 
scented  darkness. 

"Yet  when  all's  said  and  done  you  can't  compare 
Eastern  lands  to  England.  You  may  revel  in  won- 
derful sunsets  or  5,000  year  old  mummies,  for  a  short 
time,  and  enjoy  desert  scenery  and  marble  mosques, 
but  all  that  would  pall  if  you  lived  there  day 
after  day  and  they  became  familiar  objects.  If  you 
analyse  it  the  charm  of  the  country  lies  in  its  dif- 
ference from  any  other  land  you've  been  to.  Isn't 
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that  so?  The  East,  generally,  is  wonderful  to  visit 
(with  disinfectants  on  one's  handkerchiefs  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  inoculations  in  one's  system),  but  to 
live  there,  no !  Give  me  London !" 

He  struck  a  match  and  sheltered  it  in  his  cupped 
hands  as  he  bent  over  to  light  a  fresh  cigarette. 
Mary  noticed  that  he  looked  across  at  her  curiously 
as  the  flame  cast  its  pale  circle  of  light  into  the  cor- 
ner. He  seemed  to  be  reviving  some  half-forgotten 
memory.  She  smiled  back  at  him. 

"You  have  dismissed  the  East  with  all  the  ease  of 
one  who  has  never  been  there,"  she  retorted.  "Say 
no  more,  or  I'll  regret  I've  slipped  up  a  partner  for 
half  a  dance." 

She  gathered  up  her  little  vanity  bag  and  gloves, 
and  rose  in  response  to  the  faint  sound  of  music. 

"By  Jove,  have  you  though !  How  nice  it  is  of  you 
to  take  pity  on  a  stranger." 

"I  like  talking  to  anybody  from  Home,"  she  said, 
primly. 

He  came  close  to  her  and  peered  down,  half- 
laughing. 

"Was  it  only  because  I  hailed  from  the  Great 
Smoke?  Please  save  my  conceit,  and  tell  me  that 
wasn't  your  only  reason  for  staying  here  a  little 
longer  than  you  need  have  done  " 

"Not  altogether,"  she  admitted,  truthfully.  "You 
interested  me.  I  was  curious  to  find  out  what  you 
were  like — Jimmy  had  told  me  just  so  much — " 

"I  see,  it  was  curiosity  mainly.  Have  I  satisfied 
it?" 

She  flushed,  and  made  a  movement  to  go,  for  the 
distant  throb  of  the  dance  called  insistently  from  the 
ballroom. 

"You  can  class  me  as  a  searcher,"  he  continued 
after  a  moment,  "for  health.  It  is  the  same  old 
story  of  Nemesis  overtaking  one.  I  played  the  fool 
after  pneumonia,  and  managed  to  get  a  lung  affected, 
so  I  was  shipped  out  here  to  gain  health  and  colonial 
experience  at  the  same  time.  So  far  I've  not  gone 
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out  of  my  way  to  seek  either,"  He  spoke  flippantly, 
but  Mary  caught  a  strained  note  in  his  voice.  She 
sat  down  again. 

"You  must  meet  my  father,  he  will  advise  you  what 
to  do  and  where  to  go,"  she  said  promptly.  "He  will 
probably  know  of  some  station  just  suitable  to  your 
requirements.  Towns,  and  specially  this  cold  windy 
one,  are  no  fit  places  for  people  with — with  your 
kind  of  complaint.  You  need  heat  and  dry  air.  Do 
let  us  help  you." 

He  thanked  her  perfunctorily.  Somebodv  came 
through  the  glass  doors  on  to  the  empty  verandah 
and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  pushed  his  way 
between  the  clumps  of  palms. 

"You're  a  nice  one,"  was  Jimmy  Bowman's  re- 
proachful greeting  as  he  caught  sight  of  Mary.  "Our 
dance  is  all  but  over,  and  here  you  are  still  gossiping 
with  Murray." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  girl,  with  sudden 
change  of  tone.  "I've  only  just  heard  the  music, 
really  I  have."  She  stood  by  the  clump  of  palms 
between  the  two  men.  The  smoke  of  Owen  Murray's 
cigarette  seemed  to  have  caught  his  throat,  for  he 
coughed  and  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and 
the  shaft  of  light  coming  through  the  open  door 
showed  his  face  lined  and  haggard.  Even  the  un- 
usually non-observant  Jimmy  noted  the  pallor. 

"Not  feeling  too  fit?"  he  enquired,  rushing  in  where 
the  proverbial  angels  would  have  certainly  hesitated. 
The  cough  stifled  Owen's  utterance  for  a  minute  and 
then,  mastering  it,  he  hastily  denied  that  anything 
was  amiss.  Mary  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a 
sudden  impulsive  movement. 

"You'll  meet  my  father?"  she  entreated.  "Promise 
me."  She  shook  his  sleeve  with  gentle  insistence. 
"I'll  speak  to  him  to-night.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
One  mustn't  waste  time,  and  he  will  be  able  to  send 
you  at  once  to  just  the  right  place."  Then  she  slipped 
through  the  palms  and  joined  Jimmy,  who  stood  im- 
patiently, holding  back  the  sharp  tipped  leaves  for 
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her  to  pass.  The  man  in  the  shadows  did  not  answer, 
for  the  cough  had  again  gripped  him. 

Mary  paused  an  instant  in  the  light-flooded  door- 
way. 

"Good-night,"  she  called  over  her  shoulder.  "You 
must  gratify  my  curiosity  still  further,  Mr.  Murray, 
at  Kingundi,  perhaps." 

"The  dance  is  over,"  said  Jimmy,  in  resentful  tones. 
"Come  on,  Mary!" 

"Never  mind,  there  will  be  an  encore/'  she 
answered,  consolingly. 


CHAPTER  III 

"THE  VINE  HAD  STRUCK  A  FIBRE" 

BARELY  two  days  elapsed  before  Murray  received 
the  promised  invitation  to  the  Shannon's  house. 
Mary,  true  to  her  word,  had  evidently  spoken  to  her 
father,  for  in  the  brief  note  inviting  Murray  to  tea 
she  mentioned  that  Shannon  would  be  at  home  on  that 
afternoon  and  would  be  glad  to  help  him.  Murray 
wondered  if  the  hospitality  and  shelter  of  Kingundi 
were  to  be  extended,  an-i  firmly  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  accept  them  if  such  were  the  case,  for  he  possessed 
all  the  Englishman's  inbred  dislike  of  receiving 
favours  from  comparative  strangers.  He  did  rot  feel 
justified  in  taking  advantage  of  their  generosity  and 
friendliness.  It  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  if 
he  could  earn  his  living  there,  but  of  course  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  unskilled  labor  of  the  kind  he  had 
to  offer  was  at  a  discount. 

He  walked  up  the  drive  that  wound  in  orthodox 
curves  to  the  front  door,  wondering  at  the  complete 
inability  of  the  public  school  education  he  had  re- 
ceived to  equip  him  for  colonial  life.  As  he  rang 
the  bell  he  framed  suitable  excuses  in  the  event  of 
Shannon  offering  him  a  home  at  Kingundi. 

On  entering  the  front  door  the  stark  ugliness  of 
the  hall  chilled  him,  despite  the  flowers  that  were 
massed  about,  softening  its  crude  appearance  by  their 
glowing  beauty. 

Following  the  parlor-maid  into  the  drawing-room 
a  large  oil  painting  arrested  his  wandering  gaze.  The 
picture  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the  dress  of  several 
years  ago,  and  Owen  felt  a  sudden  conviction  that 
he  had  seen  the  original  of  that  portrait  somewhere. 
While  he  waited  in  the  lonely  plush  grandeur  of  the 
drawing-room,  he  speculated  vaguely  whom  it  might 
be ;  a  relative  of  Mary's  possibly,  perhaps  her  mother. 
His  mind  strayed  to  Jimmy  Bowman's  comments  on 
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the  Shannon  family  and  his  reference  t'j  John 
Shannon's  divorce ;  a  piquant  story  enough  even  after 
a  lapse  of  years. 

Surely  that  mild-eyed,  simpering  study  did  not 
portray  the  beautiful  siren-voiced  Mrs.  Shannon  of 
public  imagination.  It  seemed  impossible. 

Then  Mary  entered,  and  Owen's  thoughts  became 
fixed  on  the  girl  who,  by  her  youth  and  vitality,  wiped 
any  semblance  of  life  from  the  picture  and  made  the 
drawing-room  appear  even  more  drab  and  ordinary 
than  before. 

She  led  him  presently  to  a  smaller  and  mor<?  cheer- 
ful room,  where  a  tea-table  was  set,  and  Miss  Pirtkney 
placidly  knitted  beside  a  fire.  French  windows  opened 
on  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  garden,  an  I  Mary 
flung  the  glass  doors  wide  and  called  to  her  father, 
who  stood  in  consultation  with  a  gardener  over  some 
standard  roses. 

Miss  Pinkney  greeted  the  young  man  and  made 
room  for  him  by  her  side. 

"Mary  has  been  telling  us  all  about  you,"  she  said. 
"She  imagines  ill-health  to  be  something  very  terrible, 
possibly  because  she  has  never  had  a  day's  sickness 
herself  since  childhood."  She  eyed  him  kindly  over 
the  tortoise-shell  rims  of  her  glasses,  that  gyve  her 
an  owlish  expression.  "The  \oung  are  apt  to 
exaggerate.  You  don't  look  ill."  Her  blunt  tones 
made  the  young  man  smile. 

"I'm  not,"  he  assured  her.  "At  'east,  not  seriously. 
A  year  in  a  warm  climate — " 

"Mr.  Shannon  intends  to  suggest  Kingundi — you 
want  colonial  experience  as  well  as  dry  air.  Isn't  that 
so?" 

"I  don't  feel  I  can  accept  his  generosity." 

"Why  not?  He  isn't  offering  you  anything  un- 
usual. There  are  plenty  of  other  men  jackerooing  on 
stations,  'other  countries,  other  manners,'  you  know." 

Murray  nodded.  "I  understand  that,  but  what 
bothers  me  is  the  fact  that  I'm  totally  inexperienced 
as  well  as  physically  unfit.  Except  for  a  knowledge 
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of  horses,  I  have  none  of  the  qualifications  necessary. 
You  know  a  public  school  education  doesn't  equip 
one  for  the  bush.  I'd  be  nothing  but  an  encum- 
brance." 

Miss  Pinkney  laid  down  her  knitting,  and  took  off 
the  tortoise-shell  glasses. 

"Nothing  much  will  be  required  of  you,"  she  as- 
sured him,  "until  you  are  well.  At  Kingundi  you'll 
have  plenty  of  creature  comforts.  Hot  water  and  gas 
are  laid  on.  There  is  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  a  ten- 
nis court,  and  good  duck  shooting,  which  of  course 
you  needn't  indulge  in  unless  you  like." 

''It  sounds  delightful,"  he  put  in;  "too  delightful 
to  be  the  real  bush." 

"Of  course  if  you  hanker  after  primitive  methods 
of  living  you  can  ride  out  to  a  boundary  rider's  hut 
and  stay  there  for  a  few  days,  but  I  advise  you  not 
to."  Miss  Pinkney's  tones  were  indulgent  and  amused. 
"Anyhow,  here's  John  coming,  and  he'll  explain 
everything  to  you." 

She  resumed  her  glasses,  and  Mary  entered,  im- 
mediately followed  by  her  father  and  two  wire-haired 
fox  terriers. 

As  Murray  met  the  hard,  rather  staring,  blue  eyes 
of  his  host  he  experienced  a  sense  of  distrust,  which 
was  only  partly  dispelled  by  the  cordial  welcome  that 
was  extended  to  him. 

Shannon,  like  Miss  Pinkney,  wasted  no  time  beat- 
ing about  the  bush. 

"You  must  certainly  come  to  Kingundi,"  he  said 
heartily.  "Bowman  had  a  yarn  to  me  about  you  last 

night  at  the  Club.  Just  the  place  for  you sleep 

out,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Air's  as  dry  as  a  bone 
there,  and  the  sun  shines  most  of  the  year  round. 
Nothing  to  do  but  lie  down  and  loaf." 

Murray  made  a  little  gesture  of  dissent. 

"That  is  just  why  I  feel  I  must  regretfully  de- 
cline," he  answered.  "  I  am  sure  you  appreciate  my 
feelings,  Mr.  Shannon.  I  must  either  work  or  pay 
my  way." 
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Shannon's  level  stare  became  more  pronounced. 

"Have  you  any  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,"  he  en- 
quired at  length. 

Murray  hesitated. 

"I  graduated  in  Arts.  It  is  my  sole  claim  to  honor." 

Shannon  nodded. 

"Arts,  eh?  So  did  Thomas  Peel,  one  of  the  rouse- 
abouts,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  help  him  any  in  his 
work.  Do  you  think  you  could  keep  the  station  ac- 
counts? If  so,  I  can  offer  you  that  job  for  a  time." 
He  turned  to  Miss  Pinkney.  "Hudson's  going — got  a 
town  billet,  the  young  fool.  Read  this."  He^drew  a 
letter  from  his  pocket  and  flung  it  across  the  table 
to  her. 

Murray  flushed  a  little ;  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
such  direct  methods.  . 

"I  would  do  my  best,"  he  said  simply.  "Can  we 
discuss  it  later  on?"  His  glance  strayed  to  Miss 
Pinkney  and  Mary. 

Shannon  laughed. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  abjured,  "you'll  lose  no  sleep 
over  the  Kingundi  accounts.  I  can't  vouch  for  your 
liking  the  place  though.  Take  the  billet  for  six 
months ;  pay  three  quid  a  week  (that's  what  I  usually 
give),  and  then  see  how  things  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  time." 

Owen  stammered  his  thanks,  and  Mary,  seeing 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  continue,  threw  herself  into 
the  breach. 

"Part  of  your  duties  will  be  to  look  after  me,"  she 
announced,  ''  on  bee-tree  expeditions,  and  eel  fish- 
ing." 

"Don't  frighten  him,"  said  her  father  drily,  reach- 
ing for  the  letter  Miss  Pinkney  had  finished  reading 
and  laid  down. 

"Anyhow  we  shall  not  be  living  there  permanently 
until  midsummer,"  interposed  Miss  Pinkney. 

Mary  made  a  wry  face.  "I  can  sing  so  much  better 
there  too.  Pink  has  visions  of  a  social  campaign  this 
season,"  she  continued,  a  little  maliciously.  "She 
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thinks  at  my  age  I  should  live  for  nothing  better  than 
dances,  tea  parties  and  boys — ." 

"While  training  your  voice  for  an  artistic  career 
holds  all  your  thoughts,"  Shannon  spoke. 

Owen  caught  a  troubled  gleam  in  the  girl's  eyes. 
Evidently  there  was  some  opposition  to  her  music. 

"I  hope  one  of  my  duties  will  be  to  accompany  you 
on  the  piano  as  well/'  he  said. 

Miss  Pinkney  almost  groaned. 

"Another  music  enthusiast,  I  can  see." 

Murray  smiled  at  her  tone. 

"My  misfortune,  not  my  fault,"  he  said.  "My 
mother  happened  to  be  a  very  fine  musician." 

Miss  Pinkney  nodded. 

"We  are  just  unconscious  trustees  of  the  future. 
Your  mother  has  evidently  burdened  you  with  the 
love  of  sound." 

"Isn't  that  a  terrible  way  to  talk  of  music?"  Mary 
turned  half-laughing  from  the  tea  table.  "She  tells 
me  that  my  voice  is  a  legacy  of  sorrow." 

Shannon  rose. 

"Come  into  the  study  when  you've  had  tea,"  he 
said,  the  role  of  employer  unconsciously  tinging  his 
voice  with  command.  "There  are  one  or  two  things 
to  talk  about  before  we  finally  settle  this  bookkeep- 
ing matter."  His  smile  softened  the  words,  but  when 
he  left  the  room  there  was  a  momentary  silence,  and 
Murray  found  himself  listening  to  the  heavy  foot- 
steps receding  in  the  distance  with  a  distinct  feeling 
of  relief. 

Mary  seemed  to  have  experienced  the  same 
sensation,  for  now  that  Shannon  had  gone  she  be- 
came far  more  animated  and  commenced  to  chatter 
freely  and  cheerfully.  Murray  wondered  what  it  was 
in  his  host  that  created  such  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
quiet and  tension,  for  he  could  remember  nothing 
markedly  unusual  in  manner  or  features  excepting 
perhaps  Shannon's  eyes,  with  their  habit  of  staring 
fixedly.  In  appearance  he  was  tall,  florid  faced  and 
heavy  jawed,  with  a  sensual  mouth  that  oddly  con- 
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tradicted  the  cold  steadiness  of  his  gaze.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  undoubtedly  been  handsome  in  a  showy 
way,  and  even  though  past  middle  age,  he  was  still 
square  shouldered  and  imposing.  But  the  world's 
usage  and  his  own  passions  had  obliterated  any  trace 
of  good  looks,  leaving  only  a  certain  forcefulness  of 
expression  which  successful  men  of  affairs  acquire 
unconsciously. 

Murray  wondered  what  kind  of  employer  Shannon 
would  make ;  a  generous  one  without  doubt,  if  given 
good  service,  but  the  Englishman  detected  a  fierce 
temper  lying  beneath  the  bluff  squatter's  manner,  and 
decided  that  as  far  as  it  was  possible  Shannon  would 
be  given  no  opportunity  to  vent  it  on  him. 

Murray  turned  to  Mary. 

"Before  I  go  to  your  father's  study,  will  you  sing 
something?"  he  asked.  "I  have  been  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  type  of  voice  you  have  from  your  speech, 
and  have  decided  it  is  soprano.  Am  I  correct?" 

Mary  nodded. 

''You  come  to  that  conclusion  because  I  speak  for- 
ward, or  to  put  it  plainly,  through  my  nose.  It  is 
hardly  complimentary  of  you  \" 

"A  soprano's  training  necessarily  tends  to  make 
her  have  a  slightly  nasal  speaking  voice/'  he  de- 
fended. 

Mary  rose  and  went  to  the  baby  grand  piano  that 
stood  in  the  corner.  There  was  music  propped  on  the 
rest,  and  she  commenced  playing  idly  from  it  as  she 
spoke  to  her  guardian. 

"Isn't  he  distressingly  truthful,  Pink?" 

Miss  Pinkney  smiled. 

"Mary  is  touchy  about  accent,"  she  explained. 
"Australians  have  evolved  a  fine  kind  all  to  them- 
selves, haven't  they?"  The  good  lady  quite  failed  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  she  was  giving  him  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  her  own  speech. 

"You've  guessed  my  voice,  so  now  I'll  guess  what 
kind  of  music  you  like."  Mary  maliciously  rattled  off 
a  few  bars  of  the  latest  revue  ditty.  Murray  grinned. 
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"You  are  getting  back  on  me.  I  know  the  chap 
who  composed  that,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  telling 
him  how  rotten  it  was.  He  made  pots  of  money  out 
of  it  from  royalties." 

The  music  suddenly  changed  from  rollicking  rag- 
time to  a  series  of  minor  chords,  and  then  stopped 
abruptly. 

''Come  and  play  my  accompaniment,"  commanded 
the  girl.  "If  I  am  to  be  on  trial,  so  shall  you  be. 
I'll  sing  from  'Si  mi  chiama  no  Mimi.'  "  She  pointed 
to  the  line,  and  then  as  he  took  her  place  at  the 
piano,  and  obediently  commenced  the  aria,  she  moved 
away  and  sang  by  the  open  window. 

Far  removed  was  the  comfortable  room  from 
Boheme's  poverty-haunted  scenes,  yet  Mary  soon 
transformed  the  surroundings  for  her  listeners,  and 
as  Murray  played  he  saw  the  attic  and  the  poor 
seamstress  with  her  candle,  and  the  breath  of  Paris 
came  to  him,  bringing  with  it  a  nostalgia,  half- 
melancholy,  half-regretful,  for  times  that  return  not. 

Mary  possessed  a  great  gift.  Her  voice,  besides 
being  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  held  infinite  sym- 
pathy, and  by  the  medium  of  its  sweet  tones  she 
created  pictures  for  her  listeners,  some  of  vanished 
faces  and  long  forgotten  hopes,  some  made  from  the, 
rainbow  dreams  of  the  future,  some  woven  from 
memories  of  days  that  never  return.  From  the  dis- 
tance came  the  sound  of  a  door  banging  while  she 
sang,  and  it  jarred  on  the  music-filled  ears  of  her 
audience.  When  she  reached  the  recitative  at  the 
end  she  spoke  it  with  just  the  same  little  deprecatory 
accent  that  the  real  "Mimi"  might  have  used  (Mon- 
kosa's  teaching  had  been  thorough)  and  as  the  last 
word  ended,  a  thrush  from  the  garden  outside,  as  if 
resentful  of  the  silence,  took  up  the  theme  and  car- 
ried it  far  into  the  realms  of  bird  land. 

"His  notes  are  beyond  my  accompanving  powers," 
Murray  left  the  piano  and  came  to  the  girl's  side. 
"It  was  wonderful,  you  rendered  that  aria  perfectly, 
and  I  feel  sure  you  are  as  yet  only  a  miniature  edi- 
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tion  of  what  a  few  years'  growth  and  training  will 
make  you."    The  tribute  was  sincere. 

"Her  father  doesn't  care  for  music,"  interposed 
Miss  Pinkney  stolidly.  ''Mary  intended  to  take  it  up 
professionally,  and  Monkosa  promised  to  launch  her, 
but  when  Mr.  Shannon  heard,  he  cabled  for  us  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  Australia.  We've  had  some  stormy 
scenes  over  the  subject,  but  he  still  remains  firm." 

"I  am  going  to  give  him  time  to  change  his  mind," 
said  Mary,  "and  if  he  doesn't,  I'll  just  take  the  law 
into  my  own  hands.'" 

Murray  went  back  to  the  piano,  and  tentatively 
commenced  the  accompaniment  of  another  song, 
while  he  thought  over  the  girl's  remark.  Here  evi- 
dently was  the  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  family,  the 
echo  of  which  he  had  sensed  when  they  were  all  to- 
gether. His  sympathies  were  with  Mary,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  an  ardent  music  lover,  partly  because 
she  evoked  the  chivalrous  instinct  of  the  male  in  her 
fight  against  odds. 

Murray  glanced  across  to  where  she  stood  gazing 
into  the  sunny  garden,  and  noted  the  set  line  of  her 
mouth,  showing  determination,  even  in  its  youthful 
curves. 

He  mentally  commented  on  her  handsome  appear- 
ance and  thought  what  a  striking  Mimi  she  would 
make  with  the  enhancement  of  paint  and  theatrical 
setting.  She  was  slim  figured,  yet  deep-chested. 
Would  the  added  years  of  training  develop  her  into, 
the  usual  wide-hipped,  heavy  bosomed  prima  donna 
of  opera? 

Mary  was  asking  him  a  question,  and  he  came  back 
to  realities  with  a  start.  He  had  been  playing  the 
music  of  the  "Chanson  Indoue,"  an  extract  from  a 
not  widely  known  opera,  and  she  enquired  about  it, 
the  strange  cadences  exciting  her  interest.  He  told 
her  whence  the  song  came,  and  presently  drifted  into 
another  more  simple  melody.  It  was  one  she  knew, 
and  she  joined  in.  The  minutes  lengthened,  and  it 
was  not  until  nearly  an  hour  had  slipped  by  that 
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Murray  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for  his  de- 
parture was  overdue  He  jumped  up  from  the  piano 
half  guiltily,  and  went  to  bid  farewell  to  Miss  Pinkney. 

She  glanced  keenly  at  him  through  the  tortoise- 
shell  and  glass  barrage  she  had  again  erected. 

"I've  had  a  ripping  afternoon,"  he  exclaimed 
boyishly.  "Please  forgive  me  for  staying  so  late,  but 
I  just  couldn't  help  it.  She  has  a  great  gift,"  he 
added. 

The  older  woman  nodded  assent. 

"I'm  guardian  of  more  than  I  bargained  for,"  she 
said  in  a  grim  tone. 

"You  surely  don't  regard  it  with  regret." 

"Persuade  John  to  think  as  you  do." 

Murray  laughed. 

"I  dare  not,  specially  as  I  am  now  an  employe  and 
know  that  he  dislikes  music." 

"He  has  his  reasons/'  said  Miss  Pinkney,  briefly. 
"Don't  forget  he  wants  to  see  you  before  you  leave." 

Mary  accompanied  him  across  the  hall  to  the  study 
door  which  was  closely  shut,  and  Murray  could  not 
help  wondering  whether  it  had  been  the  door  so 
sharply  slammed  during  the  singing  of  "Boh6me." 
Here  the  girl,  after  ascertaining  that  her  father  was 
there,  said  farewell  and  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  new  book-keeper?" 

Miss  Pinkney  paused  in  her  knitting. 

"I  like  him,"  she  said  "He  is  a  gentleman,  a  man 
of  good  instincts  and,  even  if  he  has  faults,  they 
won't  affect  us." 

"Faults?  What  do  you  mean?  Hav«  the  Bow- 
mans  been  telling  you  anything?" 

Miss  Pinkney  ignored  the  girl's  questioning  and 
embarked  on  generalities. 

"There's  a  mighty  difference  in  men — some  have 
little  faults  on  the  surface,  which  stop  one  looking 
underneath  to  find  the  good  hidden,  and  others  are 
seemingly  all  right  on  top,  and  have  a  deal  of  un- 
pleasantness tucked  away  out  of  sight." 

"And  to  what  category  does  Mr.  Murray  belong?" 
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"The  first,  I  hope.  Anyhow,  it  doesn't  really  concern 
us  what  he  is.  Does  it?" 

Mary  went  to  the  open  doors  where  the  two  fox 
terriers  lay  stretched  luxuriously  on  the  sun-warmed 
stone  steps.  An  English  thru?h  hopped  among  some 
rose  bushes  below,  while  his  Australian  cousin 
fluttered  like  an  animated  grey  ghost  in  a  near-by 
tree,  his  clear,  intensely  sweet  note  sounding  a  clarion 
call  to  the  denizens  of  the  garden. 

"Do  you  like  him  ?"  the  liquid  note  trilled  "like  him, 
like  him,"  and  a  brother  songbird  took  up  the  chant 
far  into  the  green  recesses  of  the  trees. 

"Do  you  like  him?"  came  the  full-throated  query 
from  nearby  once  more,  and  Mary,  in  mimic  answer 
to  the  last  two  notes  of  the  call,  sang  "I  do,  I  do." 
Then  she  listened,  until  the  songster,  tired  of  melody, 
flew  into  another  portion  of  his  leafy  kingdom.  "Do 
you  like  him  ?"  throbbed  the  faint  notes  back  to  her 
once  again  after  a  long  interval  but,  suddenly  im- 
patient, she  turned  and  went  inside. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"AND  HE  THAT  TOSS'D  THEE  DOWN  INTO  THE  FIELD" 

THE  summer  of  1914  came  in  unduly  hot  and 
oppressive.  North  winds  licked  from  the  paddocks 
any  remaining  tinge  of  green  that  had  evaded  the 
Spring  heat.  The  sun  rose  no  longer  in  the  guise  of 
a  friend,  but  a  terrifying  yellow  menace  that  con- 
sumed all  moisture  and  left  the  earth  parched  and 
palpitating,  while  at  nightfall  he  set  behind  a  tumbled 
confusion  of  rainbow  colours,  angry  stains  and 
patches  that  marred  the  heavens  and  gave  fierce 
warning  of  the  heat's  continuance. 

At  those  times  the  locusts,  singing  their  intermin- 
able song,  drowned  the  fainter,  sweeter  notes  of  the 
bush  dwellers,  while  the  sheep,  crowded  in  drab 
clumps  among  the  trees,  seeking  shade  and  protection 
from  the  burning  rays. 

At  Kingundi  the  summer  heat  was  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  unpleasant  experience  for  Owen 
Murray,  but  one  which  he  forced  himself  to  disregard 
because  of  the  other  men  around  him,  who  took  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  was  almost  an  obsession  with 
him  not  to  appear  "soft"  in  their  eyes,  and  he  often 
over-taxed  his  already  depleted  strength  on  that 
account. 

Spending  most  of  his  time  as  he  did,  in  the  open 
air,  he  became  quickly  atune  with  the  myriad  sounds 
of  the  country,  and  his  eves,  daily  filled  with  the 
glories  of  the  dawns  and  sunsets,  g'rew  accustomed  to 
them  by  the  very  monotony  of  ^their  beauty.  He 
found  himself  giving  but  a  passing  glance  to  displays 
that,  in  tropic  seas,  would  have  held  him  spell-bound 
by  the  ship's  rail.  Apart  from  sunsets,  many  other 
sights  and  sounds,  which  at  first  arrested  his  atten- 
tion, he  now  passed  as  being  too  ordinary  to  notice. 
The  flocks  of  sheep,  slow-moving  across  the  paddocks, 
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the  dusty  stockyards,  the  heat  haze  dancing  on  road 
and  grass  flat,  the  eternal  gum  trees,  once  had  all 
called  for  comment.  Now  he  guided  similar  flocks 
and  cursed  their  dust  with  almost  the  same  fluency  as 
the  stockman  he  had  so  curiously  watched  on  his  first 
arrival.  The  stockyards  and  heat  mirages  met  his 
vision  every  morning  with  undeviating  regularity, 
while  the  gums  had  become  familiar  objects  under 
which  he  rested  on  more  occasions  than  he  could 
remember.  He  did  not  at  the  time  appreciate 
how  many  new  impressions  he  was  assimilating. 
Besides  absorbing  impressions  he  was  regaining 
health,  for  the  exercise  and  regular  life  in  the  pure 
atmosphere,  and  the  long  hours  spent  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  were  Nature's  chosen  medicines  for  his 
complaint. 

It  was  almost  six  months  since  he  had  arrived  ill 
and  weary  at  the  Kingundi  homestead,  and  now  he 
had  become  one  of  its  essential  mainstays,  "The 
best  handy  man  I've  ever  had,"  conceded  Shannon  one 
day.  "There's  not  a  gate  off  its  hinges  nor  a  wire 
loose  for  miles/' 

Apart  from  his  duties  of  book-keeper,  which  it  is 
to  be  admitted  the  manager  taught  him,  Owen 
Murray  learned  much  during  his  period  of  con- 
valescence. He  learned  to  read  the  weather  like  any 
bushman;  he  grew  familiar  with  the  call  of  the  wild 
things  that  haunted  creek  and  water-hole,  and  began 
to  recognise  a  few  of  the  thousand  and  one  signs  that 
tell  an  old  hand  as  plainly  as  speech  the  history  of 
the  road.  He  mustered  and  branded;  and  tried  his 
skill  (albeit  without  signal  success)  at  mouthing  and 
handling  the  unbroken  colts  that  periodically  came 
from  the  out-stations. 

He  rode  eternally,  sometimes  in  the  company  of  a 
morose  bushman,  sometimes  with  John  Shannon  and 
the  manager,  more  often  alone.  He  had  the  knack 
of  making  those  under  him  his  friends,  and  even  the 
groom,  a  wizened  bow-legged  Irishman,  unapproach- 
able to  most,  unbent  to  Owen. 
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Perhaps  an  echo  of  his  early  training  influenced 
John  Slattery  in  this,  having  formerly  held  the  posi- 
tion of  stable  boy  in  an  English  peer's  establishment, 
and  Owen's  speech  and  manner  revived  old  feelings 
and  memories  long  dormant.  True,  "the  gentry"  had 
in  those  days  been  anathema  to  John,  Fenian  to  his 
stumpy  finger-tips,  but  despite  that  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  Owen  than  to  Shannon  himself.  "It's  blood 
that  tells,"  he  volunteered  unexpectedly  one  hot  wind- 
less night  to  the  men  that  were  collected  around  the 
barn-door,  smoking  and  meditatively  spitting  into 
the  dust  as  they  yarned  together. 

"The  Boss's  all  right,  but  he  looks  no  different 
from  any  of  us.  That  young  Murray  shows  breeding, 
in  every  line.  I  don't  hold  as  how  he's  a  better  man 
for  it,"  amended  Slattery  defensively,  as  his  hearers 
rallied  him  on  his  sudden  deviation  from  socialistic 
tenets.  "Far  from  it,  probably  a  damn  sight  worse, 
but  nobody  can  ignore  his  points — thoroughbred, 
that's  what  he  is.  Right  through !" 

As  the  days  wore  on  and  health  returned  to  him, 
Owen's  appearance  improved  still  further.  What  he 
formerly  lacked  in  breadth  he  now  gained,  and  from 
the  outdoor  life  his  skin  became  burned  to  a  maho- 
gany tan  through  which  there  glowed  the  red  tinge 
of  health.  In  a  surprisingly  short  while  his  cough 
left  him. 

For  some  time  after  Owen  Murray's  arrival  at 
Kingundi  Mary  and  Miss  Pinkney  remained  in  town, 
and  Shannon  himself  only  paid  a  few  fleeting  visits 
to  the  station,  so  it  was  left  to  the  manager  to  make 
the  Englishman  welcome,  and  Johnston  invited  him 
to  share  temporarily  the  small  cottage  which  stood 
midway  between  the  homestead  and  the  shearing 
sheds.  Of  this  offer  Owen  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
rather  than  live  alone  in  the  larger  house. 

When  the  Shannon  family  came  to  Kingundi  for 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  he  found  himself 
transferred  to  the  main  building,  and  Miss  Pinkney 
caused  a  portion  of  the  wide  verandah  to  be  screened 
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off,  so  that  he  might  still  reap  the  benefits  of  open 
air  sleeping  and  yet  not  spend  the  night  on  a 
stretcher  bed  outside  the  manager's  abode,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Kingundi  ranked  as  one  of  the  oldest  station 
homesteads  in  the  State.  Built  in  the  early  '40*8  by 
convict  labour,  the  main  portion  still  remained  as 
solid  and  unrelieved  of  ornament  as  on  the  first  day 
of  its  erection.  A  wide  verandah  encircled  it,  and 
upon  its  railings  roses  clung  and  crept  in  a  riot  of 
colour,  while  the  smooth  arms  of  a  wisteria.. wound 
among  them,  stretching  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  house.  Shannon  had  built  several  additions  when 
he  first  became  the  owner  of  the  place.  He  erected 
a  wing  of  bedrooms,  enlarged  the  hall,  and  laid  on 
conveniences  in  the  shape  of  hot  water  and  lighting, 
but,  despite  the  advantages  the  modern  buildings  pos- 
sessed, the  old  original  portion  remained  the  more 
comfortable  and  picturesque. 

Mary  and  Miss  Pinkney  arrived  there  when  the 
worst  of  the  summer  heat  had  abated.  Notwith- 
standing the  girl's  announcement  that  she  was  sick 
of  social  amenities,  she  had  remained  in  the  cits 
during  the  November  festivities,  and  afterwards 
went  on  a  strenuous  round  of  visits. 

Murray,  installed  some  six  months  at  the  station 
by  that  time,  had  not  seen  her  at  all,  so  it  was  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  that  he  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  two  ladies.  It  had  been  the  longest  period  of 
his  life  spent  away  from  feminine  society,  for,  bar- 
ring Kingundi  maids  and  a  few  cocky-farmers'  wives, 
there  were  no  women  within  a  radius  of  many  miles. 
At  first  this  had  been  something  of  a  relief,  for  Mur- 
ray knew  that  the  bush  with  its  clean  winds  and 
great  spaces  would  heal  him  far  sooner  if  he  were  not 
distracted  by  the  conventionalities  that  feminine 
society  imposed. 

In  those  days  Mary  entered  but  little  into  his 
thoughts,  and  when  she  did  he  remembered  her  more 
as  the  possessor  of  a  great  gift  than  as  a  woman.  He 
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had  left  England  in  the  quest  of  forgetfulness  as 
much  as  for  health,  or  if  forgetfulness  were  impossible 
to  attain,  at  least,  a  different  poise  of  mind  with  which 
to  meet  the  world  when  he  returned  to  it.  During 
the  first  few  months  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  silences 
aggravated  rather  than  dulled  the  ache  of  memory, 
and  his  solitary  rides  became  periods  of  introspection, 
during  which  he  saw  himself  far  removed  from  the 
man  he  imagined  himself  to  be.  Later  his  increasing 
physical  health  helped  him  to  regain  a  measure  of  his 
self-esteem,  and  the  heart-ache  that  ivould  not  be 
altogether  stifled  was  certainly  becoming  much  easier 
to  bear,  and  could  at  times  be  forgotten.  All  mental 
stress,  if  not  arising  from  physical  conditions,  is 
materially  influenced  by  them. 

Miss  Pinkney  exclaimed  at  his  altered  appearance 
when  they  first  met  after  her  arrival.  Marv  remained 
silent,  but  her  eyes  registered  the  difference 
nevertheless,  and  she  felt  a  little  glow  of  self-satis- 
faction that  she  had  been  to  some  extent  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  about. 

Owen  and  the  manager  dined  with  the  Shannon 
family  on  the  first  evening  of  their  return.  Usually 
the  two  men  took  their  meals  in  the  manager's  quar- 
ters, which  by  reason  of  the  owner's  single-blessed- 
ness had  become  the  recognised  bachelor  establish- 
ment, but  now,  with  the  coming  of  the  "family,"  the 
routine  was  for  the  time  being  upset. 

Mary  met  Owen  as  he  made  his  way  across  the 
garden  to  the  house.  The  sitting-room  windows  were 
opened  wide,  and  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  across 
the  verandah  showing  where  Miss  Pinkney's  busy 
hands  had  been  at  work.  An  Eastern  rug  covered  the 
boards,  while  cushioned  chairs  and  a  table  or  two 
transformed  it  into  a  very  homely  and  inviting 
lounge.  The  roses  interlacing  the  verandah  railings 
made  a  sweet-scented  fragile  screen,  half  concealing 
the  garden  below. 

"Have  you  been  contented  here?"  asked  the  girl. 

"I  was  bored  at  first,"   he    answered    truthfully, 
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"and  very  lonely,  but  I  am  quite  contented  now.  It 
takes  some  mental  readjusting  to  become  accustomed 
to  so  much  silence.  At  the  beginning  I  craved  for 
the  sounds  of  a  city,  motor  horns,  tram  bells  and 
noises  of  that  kind.  They're  always  so  companion- 
able." 

"All  the  same  you've  had  the  best  of  it  these  last 
few  months." 

Mary's  voice  sounded  dreary,  and  Murray  noticed 
how  pale  she  was. 

"What's  been  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Too  much 
gaiety  or  too  hard  work?" 

"Work!"  the  word  expressed  a  wealth  of  bitter- 
ness. "I've  hardly  sung  a  note.  Do  you  knowr  I'm 
practically  forbidden  to  touch  the  piano  now." 

"Why  so?" 

She  gave  a  hopeless  gesture.  "Just  a  whim  of 
Father's.  He  hates  music — it  drives  him  mad  to  hear 
me  even  singing  about  the  house.  I  started  to  prac-r 
tise  pretty  regularly,  and,  though  I  tried  to  time  it 
so  that  he  should  be  out,  he  caught  me  more  than 
once.  Then  the  climax  came  when  I  performed  at 
a  charity  matinee.  There  were  splendid  paper 
notices,  and  he  read  them.  He  hadn't  known  any- 
thing about  it  until  then,  and  he  went  into  a  fury 
and  forbade  me  to  appear  in  public  again."  She 
stopped  abruptly  and  Murray  waited,  sympathetically 
silent. 

''I  defied  him  of  course,"  she  continued  after  a 
moment.  "Said  I'd  go  back  to  Monkosa  and  earn  my 
living,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  but  he  put  the 
screw  on,  and  warned  me  that  he'd  prevent  me  by 
force — he  can,  I  believe — until  I  am  of  age." 

"Of  course  you  are  very  young  to  commence  sing- 
ing in  public,"  he  interposed  mildly. 

"I  don't  want  to  sing  professionally  just  yet,  I 
only  want  to  do  as  much  as  amuses  me  until  next 
year.  It  is  the  fact  of  being  stopped  altogether  that 
hurts  so." 

Murray  did  not  encourage  her  to  pursue  the  sub- 
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ject,  for  her  indignation  had  brought  tears  very 
close  to  the  surface,  and  she  was  struggling  for  self- 
control.  He  enquired  about  the  country  visits,  and 
how  she  had  enjoyed  them. 

"They  were  all  right,"  she  answered  unenthusias- 
tically, after  a  few  desperate  sniffs  in  her  handker- 
chief. "People  tried  to  be  kind,  but  I'm  spoiled,  I 
suppose.  I  went  to  the  seaside  and  then  to  Mount 
Alice  for  a  month." 

"Wasn't  that  enjoyable?  I've  been  told  it's  a  won- 
derful place." 

"Oh,  right  enough.  Just  a  mountain  peak  with 
gums  and  pines  growing  all  together,  and  little  sum- 
mer homes  tucked  in  among  them.  It  was  very  nice, 
but  I  was  bored — hopelessly." 

''What  with?  The  social  life,  or  the  absence  of  it?'' 

"Mainly  the  people.  We  had  a  series  of  house  par- 
ties made  up  of  noisy  young  things  who  jazzed  at 
all  hours.  I'm  being  a  real  cat,  I  know,"  she  ad- 
mitted candidly,  "but  I  simply  can't  help  commenting 
on  it  all.  It  was  so — so  new.  For  instance,  my 
hostess,  a  dear  soul,  really,  always  drove  everywhere 
in  a  bright  yellow  Rolls-Royce  limousine,  with  her 
motor  man  clad  in  a  mechanic's  overall,  dirty  at  that, 
slouch  hat  and  tan  boots.  He  never  by  any  chance 
got  down  to  open  the  car  door  when  she  wished  to 
get  out,  but  just  reached  back  a  grimy  hand  and  un- 
fastened it.  Jenny  didn't  appear  to  mind.  In  fact 
she  was  distressingly  smug  and  self-satisfied." 

"She'll  learn  differentlv  later  if  she  is  is  rich  enough. 
Money  buys  a  wonderful  amount  of  social  know- 
ledge." 

They  had  reached  the  verandah,  and  Mary  pre- 
ceded Murray  up  the  steps  and  led  the  way  to  the 
lounge  chairs. 

"Pink  would  say  that  kind  of  fault  does  not  matter," 
she  went  on.  "She  insists  we  are  too  much  hung 
about  by  trivial  manners  and  little  conventions. 
Because  of  them  life  becomes  a  complicated  tangle 
of  side  issues  that  don't  count  for  much,  and  among 
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which  the  greater  purposes    get    hidden.     I    quote 
verbatim." 

"But  I  thought  one's  existence  was  made  up  of 
little  things,"  murmured  Murray  weakly. 

Miss  Pinkney  joined  them  on  the  verandah,  her 
firm  tread  causing  the  boards  to  creak. 

"I  have  been  airing  your  views  for  you,"  Mary  an- 
nounced. 

"Views,  like  clothes,  should  be  aired  unobtrus- 
ively. What  is  she  holding  me  responsible  for?"  en- 
quired Miss  Pinkney. 

But  the  gong  cut  short  any  explanations. 

At  dinner  the  conversation  did  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  station  gossip.  Shannon  talked  most  of  the 
time,  and  divided  his  attention  between  the  manage** 
and  Murray.  He  had  been  grimly  amused  at  the 
friendship  that  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  men, 
and  concluded  that  such  opposite  types  attracted  one 
another  by  their  very  dissimilarity.  In  that  he  was 
wrong.  Henry  Johnson,  bronzed,  bearded,  and  past 
middle  age,  possessed  the  soul  of  a  dreamer,  and,  like 
Murray,  sought  for  more  than  just  the  surface  values 
of  things  around  him.  His  rough  exterior  and  bluff, 
uncompromising  manner  deceived  the  majority  of 
people  into  thinking  him  uncouth  and  lacking  in 
education,  and  Murray  had  been  taken  in  like  the 
rest  for  a  time.  It  had  been  a  genuine  surprise  to 
him  when  the  grizzled  bushman  commenced  to  reveal 
his  ideals  and  theories,  which  appeared  even  more 
wonderful  when  voiced  by  one  who  had  never  experi- 
enced a  quarter  of  the  good  things  that  life  had  to 
offer,  whose  days  were  spent  in  unilluminating  work, 
and  whose  future  held  no  rosy  prospects. 

In  his  turn,  Murray  compared  the  manager  with 
Shannon  as  they  talked  "'shop"  together,  both  strong 
and  self-reliant  men,  both  similar  in  most  outward 
respects,  yet  essentially  as  far  apart  as  the  Poles  in 
mind  and  mode  of  living.  An  idealist  and  materialist 
in  unconscious  contrast. 

Mary  remained  silent  and  abstracted  in  her  father's 
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presence,  her  thoughts  evidently  far  removed  from 
the  subjects  under  discussion  and,  after  the  meal 
ended,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  slip  away  to  where 
the  gramophone  stood  by  the  open  sitting-room 
window.  Presently  a  Sousa  march  blared  into  the 
night's  silence.  Miss  Pinkney  went  to  the  verandah 
and  sank  into  a  capacious  chair,  her  hands  idle  and  a 
light  shawl  flung  across  her  shoulders,  despite  the 
warmness  of  the  evening.  Soon  John  Shannon 
followed  her  example  and  lowered  himself  into  a 
lounge  that  creaked  in  protestation  gf  his  weight. 
Mary  smelt  the  pungent  smoke  of  his  pipe  as  it  came 
indoors  offending  her  senses  with  its  mute  reminder 
of  his  proximity. 

She  had  not  succeeded  in  her  efforts  to  know  him 
any  better.  In  fact,  dm  ing  the  last  few  months  they 
seemed  to  have  drifted  even  further  away  from  each 
other  than  ever.  The  rupture  caused  by  the  music 
episode  remained  unhealed,  and  the  dull  hurt  of  it 
throbbed  in  Mary's  soul.  She  had  to  confess  to 
defeat,  and  the  injustice  of  his  victory  rankled  every 
time  she  thought  of  it.  She  fitted  a  new  needle  into 
the  gramophone  with  an  impatient  hand.  This  was 
the  only  music  he  allowed  her — a  poor  substitute 
indeed  for  her  own  voice. 

Below  in  the  garden  she  could  see  Murray  and  the 
manager  pacing  to  and  fro,  companionably  silent, 
and  a  wave  of  envy  swept  over  her.  They  at  least 
were  arbiters  of  their  own  fate,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  in  an  uncertain  world.  But,  never  mind,  a 
year  or  so  and  she  would  be  the  same.  Despite  her 
independent  thoughts,  she  felt  very  disconsolate  and 
lonely.  Then  Murray,  as  if  feeling  something  of  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind,  paused  at  the  steps  and 
called  for  her  to  join  Johnson  and  himself  in  their 
moonlight  strollings.  Maiy  started  a  fresh  record, 
and  obeyed  gladly  enough. 

"Incense!"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  curling  smoke 
of  the  men's  pipes,  while  the  strains  of  "Chanson 
Triste"  sounded  pleasantly  muted  from  the  room 
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behind.  "Not  the  incense  of  the  East,  but  of  Aus- 
tralia. By  every  camp  fire,  after  every  meal,  it  rises, 
giving  thanks  to  the  bush  gods.  I  burn  it  myself, 
though  to  other  deities."  She  reached  for  Owen's 
proffered  case,  and  lingered  close  for  a  moment  as  he 
struck  a  match  and  lit  her  cigarette.  The  gleam  of 
her  fair  skin  in  the  moonlight  and  the  faint  indefinite 
shadows  cast  by  her  hair  seemed  to  wake  some  chord 
in  his  being,,  and  he  found  himself  half  angrily 
wondering  what  it  was  in  the  girl  that  created,  unrest. 

He  answered  her  idle  remarks,  resolutely  turning 
his  eyes  away  from  her  fair  attractiveness. 

"There  are  not  only  gods  to  propitiate  in  the  bush. 
What  about  the  female  equivalent?" 

Mary's  eyes  gave  a  swift,  upward  lift.  She  had 
noted  the  unusual  tone  in  his  voice. 

"Don't  waste  your  time  on  them.  Be  like  myself, 
a  devotee  to  chance.  I  consider  our  whole  existence 
is  one  great  hazard.  Try  as  we  may  we  cannot  order 
the  happenings  of  a  day  ahead  with  certainty.  We 
are  as  helpless  and  irresponsible  as  the  chips  and 
straws  that  go  whirling  down  a  torrent." 

"That's  rather  sweeping,"  remonstrated  the  mana- 
ger, mildly.  "We  are  arbiters  of  our  fortunes  surely." 

Murray  broke  in.  "I  would  rather  believe  in  the 
divinity  the  wise  man  speaks  of  shaping  our  ends — 

Mary  laughed. 

"Oh,  come  now!  Take  your  own  case.  Can  you 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  think  it  was  divine 
guidance  that  directed  >ou  out  here  to  Australia  and 
made  arrangements  for  you  to  come  to  Kingundi?" 

"Why  not?  Johnson,  we'll  have  to  convert  Miss 
Shannon  to  a  different  way  of  thinking.  I  suspect  her 
of  being  a  materialist." 

Murray  turned  to  his  friend,  but  found  the  manager 
had  discreetly  withdrawn ;  controversial  flights  with 
the  female  sex  left  him  cold,  and  he  felt  more  at  ease 
strolling  among  the  flower  beds  with  his  own  thoughts 
for  company,  than  joining  in  the  discussion  com- 
menced. 
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Mary  threw  down  her  half-smoked  cigarette  and 
put  a  firm  foot  on  its  burning  end. 

"My  opinion  is — we  stumble  along  unaided  and  go 
out  just  like  that,"  She  pointed  to  the  blackened 
stump. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  say  I  think  your  philosophy  to  be 
that  of  a  very  youthful  person,  one  who  hasn't  had 
sufficient  experience  of  life  to  judge  anything  at  all 
about  its  wonders." 

Murray's  eyes  had  a  spark  of  mischief  and  some- 
thing else  as  well  that  Mary  did  not  see. 

She  moved  impatiently. 

"Anyhow  that  is  how  I  feel  about  it  all." 

"I  prophesy  later  on  somebody  will  make  you  take 
quite  a  different  view.  You  will  fall  in  love.  That 
in  itself  is  a  great  education.  It  broadens  views  con- 
siderably. Then  you  won't  think  us  humans  just 
pawns  in  the  hands  of  blind  fortune,  but  the  children 
of  an  all-wise  Providence." 

"Broadens!"  Mary  echoed,  nettled  at  his  half- 
bantering  tone,  which  was  a  little  too  pronouncedly 
that  of  elder  proffering  advice.  "I  imagined  the 
one  fault  I  did  not  suffer  from  was  narrowness  of 
vision.  That  is  a  failing  of  middle  age  surely.  Of 
course  I  have  never  really  fallen  in  love,"  she  added 
after  a  slight  pause. 

Murray  smiled. 

"I  take  it  it  wasn't  for  lack  of  opportunity  either." 

She  spread  her  hands  out  with  a  little  foreign 
gesture. 

"In  my  travels  I  met  many  men,  but  something 
seems  to  have  been  left  out  of  my  composition.  I 
always  saw  their  defects  far  more  clearly  than  their 
good  points  (I  looked  for  them  perhaps)  and 
physically  all  men  repel  me  when  they  become 
amorous.  Have  you  ever  experienced  a  sudden  re- 
pulsion for  a  human  being  ?  How  the  touch  of  a  hand 
makes  you  cold  with  aversion.  I  think  I  must  be 
most  unnatural,  perhaps  it  is  that  my  love  for  music 
has  blotted  out  all  other  loves.  I  feel  convinced  it 
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will  always  be  much  more  to  me  than  any  man." 

"At  your  age  I  don't  think  you  can  really  appreciate 
what  love  is,"  he  said,  bluntly.  "When  you  are  older 
you  will  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  It  comes 
to  everyone  at  some  time  or  another,  but  of  course 
it  doesn't  always  bring  happiness  with  it." 

"Do  you  speak  from  hearsay  or  experience  ?" 

"I  graduated  in  a  hard  school,  losing  something 
very  precious  in  the  process." 

"What  ?— Peace  of  mind  ?" 

"More  than  that.     My  self-respect." 

Mary  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments. 

"I  wonder,  does  everybody  suffer  or  lose  something 
by  loving,"  she  said  at  last.  "If  that  be  the  case,  I 
want  to  remain  as  I  am — heart-whole." 

"It  is  certainly  claimed  to  be  a  synonym  for  sacrifice. 
I  was  unfortunate,  but  I  could  predict  a  different 
experience  altogether  for  you — where  I  lost  you  will 
probably  gain.  Life  will  be  transformed.  All  that 
is  now  drab  and  dull  will  be  "couleur  de  rose."  Your 
ideas  will  change,  and  you'll  find  the  world  it  opens 
up  for  you  to  be  a  very  wonderful  place." 

"Let  me  see  the  obverse  of  the  picture.  Tell  me 
of  the  effect  it  had  on  you." 

He  made  a  little  gesture. 

"It  is  past,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  not  going  to 
resurrect  it.  Kingundi  has  cured  me.  I  suffered 
most  from  my  own  temperament." 

Mary  laughed. 

"You  talk  as  if  it  were  a  physical  disease  like 
measles  or  chicken-pox." 

John  Shannon  on  the  verandah  stirred  a  little  and 
turned  in  his  chair  to  watch  the  two  young  people 
below  him,  whose  conversation  carried  clearly  in  the 
night's  stillness.  The  gist  of  it  intrigued  him. 

In  the  distance  he  could  discern  the  manager  bend- 
ing over  a  night-scented  primrose  in  which  the  white 
moths  were  feeding.  Murray's  voice  came  up  to  the 
listener  again. 

"Who  knows  if  it  isn't?     Scientists  may  yet  find  it 
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to  be  a  germ,  and  that  certain  people  are  carriers — 
give  the  disease  to  others  and  yet  remain  immune 
themselves.  If  that  is  so,  I  happened  to  be  a  contact." 
A  note  of  bitterness  in  his  voice  stirred  the  girl. 

"Probably  it  wasn't  the  real  thing  you  contracted 
after  all,  but  a  spurious  kind,"  she  said.  "I  mean 
as  you  contend  there  are  so  many  sorts  of  love, 
perhaps  yours  wasn't  the  wonderful  one  that  outlasts 
every  trial  .and  remains  unshaken  through  all  tests.' 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  She  had  voiced  what  of 
late  he  had  been  wondering  himself. 

"Who  can  tell?"  he  parried.  "It  left  enough  marks 
at  any  rate,  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  forget."  It 
was  evident  there  were  some  passages  in  Murray's 
life  that  he  intended  to  keep  guarded.  As  if  to  close 
the  subject,  he  turned  away  from  her  side  and  lifting 
up  a  trail  of  climbing  rose  that  lay  across  the  path, 
commenced  to  fasten  it  to  the  trellis  from  which  it 
had  strayed.  When  next  he  spoke  he  made  some 
trivial  reference  to  the  garden,  and  suggested  that 
they  join  the  manager  in  his  contemplation  of  the 
white  moths  fluttering  round  the  night  flowers. 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  mopoke  called,  and  all 
the  melancholy  of  the  bush  seemed  concentrated  in 
the  plaintive  notes.  Mary  shivered,  "I'm  going  in, 
that  wretched  bird  gives  me  the  blues."  Her  voice 
sounded  suddenly  tired.  She  slipped  from  Murray's 
side  and  was  lost  to  sight  among  the  shadows.  The 
bird  continued  its  melancholy,  double-noted  cry, 
"Mo-poke,  mo-poke,"  and  the  bush  silence  seemed 
accentuated  in  the  pause  between  the  sounds. 

"Jimmy's  coming  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  us,  and 
Mary  has  asked  Margaret  Calthorpe  as  well," 
announced  Miss  Pinkney  to  Shannon  on  the  verandah. 
"I'm  glad  she  did,"  she  went  on.  "Margaret  needs  a 
change,  poor  girl,  and  it  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
her  to  take  it  now  Charlie's  away,  a  respite." 

"Can't  stick  Calthorpe  at  any  price,"  grunted 
Shannon.  "She's  a  nice  little  thing.  Wasted  life 
that  soldiering." 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  defended  Miss  Pinkney,  vaguely, 
who  still  cherished  memories  of  a  warrior  suitor  in 
her  youthful  days. 

"He  should  have  learned  a  profession  or  gone  on 
the  land,"  objected  Shannon  in  his  heavy  tones, 
"instead  of  dolling  up  in  uniform." 

"There  must  be  soldiers,"  averred  Miss  Pinkney, 
"to  defend  the  country." 

"What  from  ?  The  blacks  ?  He  won't  see  warfare 
out  here.  Might  just  as  well  employ  himself  profit- 
ably instead  of  loafing.  If  he  wanted  to  wear  a 
uniform,  why  didn't  he  join  the  police?  They  do 
something  sometimes."  He  hitched  himself  round  in 
his  chair  and  gazed  into  the  garden  again,  while  the 
silence  settled  on  them,  broken  only  by  the  faint 
twitterings  and  squeaks  of  the  possums  and  bush 
rats  in  the  shrubbery.  The  mo-poke  had  suddenly 
ceased  its  plaint. 

Presently  the  manager,  calling  a  cheery  good-night, 
went  off  to  his  own  quarters,  and  soon  Owen  followed. 

"He's  a  nice  young  man,"  remarked  Miss  Pinkney, 
tentatively,  as  she  slapped  at  a  marauding  mosquito. 

John  Shannon  did  not  answer,  perhaps  he  was 
waiting  for  his  daughter's  verdict,  for  Mary  had 
slowly  mounted  the  steps  from  the  garden  and  was 
now  perched  on  the  verandah  railing. 

"He's  right  enough,"  she  agreed  non-committally. 
"Strange  views  though,  might  easily  be  a  prig." 

Her  father  glanced  at  her  a  little  sharply. 

"Quite  the  reverse  I  should  imagine,"  he  re- 
marked. "Johnson  seems  to  like  him  all  right." 

Miss  Pinkney  moved  in  the  darkness. 

"I  like  him  very  well,  too,"  she  volunteered,  also 
non-committally.  "A  nice,  polite  young  man,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  majority." 

''Do  you  speak  from  hearsay  or  experience,  Pink, 
dear?"  asked  the  girl  mischievously. 

Then  she  sobered,  her  words  bringing  back  to  her 
what  Murray  had  answered,  to  an  almost  similar 
question  put  a  little  while  before.  The  thought  did 
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not  please,  and  she  felt  a  sudden  distaste  as  she  dwelt 
on  his  relationship  with  the  other  woman.  He  had 
evidently  been  hard  hit,  yet  he  said  Kingundi  had 
cured  him.  She  hoped  it  had,  for  she  did  not  want 
him  to  be  carrying  the  ache  of  a  past  love  affair 
everywhere  he  went  with  her. 

Her  interest  in  him  deepened,  and  she  tried  to 
analyse  what  it  was  about  him  that  caused  her  this 
unusual  feeling  of  attraction.  She  visualised  the 
firm,  almost  heavy,  line  of  his  jaw,  and  the  little 
wrinkles  round  the  corners  of  his  eyes  when  he 
smiled.  He  seemed  always  smiling  when  he  talked 
to  her,  yet  she  had  once  or  twice  caught  him  in  a 
fit  of  abstraction  that  had  changed  his  expression  into 
one  of  wistful  melancholy.  She  remembered,  too, 
his  even  teeth  and  the  patch  of  gold  stopping  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  them  that  glinted  when  he  laughed. 
His  hands  she  had  approved  of,  and  the  lithe,  muscular 
body  with  its  slightly  stooping  shoulders.  Yet,  if 
faced  with  the  question,  she  would  have  admitted 
truthfully  that  she  had  almost  forgotten  his  exis- 
tence in  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  their  last 
meeting  in  the  city.  It  was  different  since  her  arrival 
on  the  station,  and,  as  she  made  her  way  to  her 
room,  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  him  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  else.  Curiosity  prompted  some  of  the  interest,  and 
as  she  went  to  bed  she  turned  over  the  conversation 
in  the  garden  in  her  mind,  endeavouring  to  glean 
from  it  some  clue  as  to  what  kind  of  woman  had 
caused  him  unhappiness.  A  picture  of  her  took  form 
in  the  girl's  imagination.  A  tall,  statuesque  creature, 
thin-lipped,  aristocratic,  with  all  the  lure  of  the 
mondainc  who  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  girl- 
hood, while  yet  not  reaching  full  maturity.  In  such 
reflections  Mary  for  the  time  being  ceased  to  nurse 
her  own  grievance  at  being  barred  from  what  she 
had  in  all  earnestness  told  Murray — she  loved  above 
men — music ! 


CHAPTER  V 

"METHINKS  I  MIGHT  RECOVER  BY-AND-BYE." 

During  the  days  following  Shannon's  arrival  the 
paddocks  round  Kingundi  homestead  threw  off  their 
habitual  lethargic  calm,  and  became  crowded  with 
restless  herds  of  cattle.  The  half-yearly  mustering 
was  in  progress.  On  occasions  such  as  these  the 
stockmen  had  to  bestir  themselves  before  dawn,  and 
the  early  morning  hours  found  them  still  sleep- 
blinded,  stumbling,  bridle  in  hand,  to  the  horse 
paddock  in  quest  of  their  mounts,  while  the  hut  cook, 
equally  drowsy  prepared  a  scratch  meal  in  readiness 
for  their  return. 

Johnson  made  a  point  of  joining  the  men  in  these 
early  expeditions,  and  daybreak  found  Murray  and 
himself  in  the  saddle  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  little 
straggling  cavalcade  that  grouped  for  a  moment  at 
the  compound  gate,  and  then  scattered  across  the 
broad  acres  of  the  run. 

After  conquering  the  first  sleepy  disinclination  to 
turn  out,  Owen  enjoyed  the  experience,  and  whistled 
cheerfully  as  he  walked  beside  the  manager  to  the 
stables,  where  in  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  dawn  they 
saw  their  horses  in  the  yard  ready  saddled  for  them. 
Somewhere  on  a  distant  bough  a  jackass  chuckled, 
preparatory  to  his  full-throated  laugh,  and  close  by 
the  sleepy  twitter  of  awakening  sparrows  told  of  the 
day's  commencement.  The  dew  lay  heavy  on  the 
long-stemmed  native  grasses  and  wetted  the  boots 
and  leggings  of  the  men  as  they  strode  along.  From 
the  creek  a  whiff  of  damp  fragrance  came  on  the 
breeze,  its  chilly  breath  exhaling  the  concentrated 
essence  of  hyacinth,  water-lily,  and  moss  bank. 

Owen  sniffed  appreciatively,  and  his  eyes  strayed  to 
where  the  gums  drooped  as  if  in  protection  over  what 
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was  now  little  more  than  a  string  of  water  holes.  He 
knew  that  fish  life  abounded  there ;  trout,  black  fish 
and  bream  (brought  from  elsewhere  by  Shannon  in 
past  years),  while  about  the  banks  a  shy  wallaby  or 
two,  a  few  tree  haunting  opossums,  and  an  elusive 
platypus  found  shelter.  In  the  blackberry-matted 
banks  rabbits  multiplied  and  burrowed  diligently, 
constructing  fresh  earth  homes  daily. 

He  and  Mary  had  spent  a  happy  afternoon  wander- 
ing about  the  creek  the  day  before,  returning  from 
the  expedition  laden  with  spoil  and  extremely  dirty. 
They  had  fished  with  moderate  success,  then  dis- 
carding rods  and  lines,  had  washed  for  gold,  only  to 
be  rewarded  by  sufficient  "colour"  to  render  the 
operation  amusing  but  not  lucrative. 

Once  when  a  kingfisher  flashed  by,  a  streak  of 
vivid  colouring  across  the  shadowed  water,  Mary  in 
a  vain  effort  to  catch  a  further  glimpse  of  the  bird 
had  floundered  deep  into  the  mud.  Murray  dwelt  on 
her  rescue,  and  on  the  complete  disregard  she  evinced 
for  the  disfiguring  mud  stains  on  clothes  and  face. 
She  certainly  had  turned  out  to  be  a  cheery  com- 
panion, and  despite  her  feminine  appeal,  which  had 
seriously  disturbed  his  peace  of  mind  in  the  garden 
a  night  or  two  before  and  which  he  resented  as  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  his  part,  she  possessed  a  refreshing 
streak  of  boyishness  that  added  odd  charm  to  all 
she  did. 

He  thought  of  the  exciting  hours  spent  with  the 
wire-haired  terriers  among  the  rabbit-holes,  a  time 
not  unmixed  with  risk  for  Mary,  who,  armed  with  a 
pea  rifle,  dealt  bullets  with  an  indiscriminate  hand  to 
everything  that  showed  above  ground.  However, 
the  grey  bodies  flaunted  defiant  tails  at  her  and  slid 
unscathed  into  shelter,  leaving  a  ring  of  yapping, 
baffled  terriers  round  their  earthen  front  doors. 

"I'd  hate  to  only  wound  one,"  she  said  when  the 
last  rabbit  safely  reached  home.  "Think  of  it  dying 
down  there  in  the  dark !" 

"There   was   small    chance    of    that   happening," 
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Murray  had  answered,  with  more  truth  than  polite- 
ness, and  in  retaliation  she  pelted  him  with  red  haw- 
berries  plucked  from  a  dog-rose  bush. 

Johnson  broke  into  his  reverie.  "Why  so  pensive?" 
he  enquired,  striding  along  at  a  great  pace.  "Early 
rising  too  much?" 

Murray  gave  a  truthful  reply.  "I  was  thinking  of 
Miss  Shannon."  Johnson  whistled,  reflectively.  "At 
this  hour?  Bad  sign.  Be  careful,  lad — danger  lies 
in  that  direction.  Whatever  has  that  blasted  animal 
of  mine  done  to  his  bridle  ?  Yours  is  twisted  too." 

Murray  was  not  interested  in  his  mount  for  the 
moment. 

"I  admire  Miss  Shannon  tremendously,"  he  said,  in 
earnest  tones.  "Apart  from  her  voice,  she  possesses 
a  wonderfully  fascinating  manner.  It  is  amazing  to 
see  such  savoir-faire  in  a  young  girl.  European 
training,  I  suppose." 

The  manager  removed  his  pipe.  "A  heritage  from 
her  mother,  and  to  be  hoped  her  only  one,"  he  re- 
turned. 

Owen  seized  the  opportunity  to  question  him,  glad 
of  the  chance  of  unravelling  a  little  of  the  past 
mystery  that  seemed  to  surround  the  girl,  and  in  fact, 
to  pervade  the  whole  family.  But  Johnson  swung 
himself  up,  and  after  a  few  evasive  answers  rode  off, 
gathering  the  looped  coils  of  his  whip  in  a  careless 
hand.  He  left  Owen  more  conscious  than  ever  of 
the  shadowy  cloud  that  enveloped  Mary,  and  a  sudden 
desire  to  carry  her  right  away  from  her  surroundings 
took  hold  of  the  man. 

His  thoughts  travelled  fast  and  along  a  sombre 
road.  Alas!  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  offer.  At 
any  rate  nothing  better  than  she  already  possessed. 
He  followed  the  manager  out  of  the  compound,  vain 
regrets  clamouring  for  notice.  But  presently  the 
surrounding  incidents  and  talk  superseded  his  un- 
profitable meditations,  and  he  jogged  knee  to  knee 
between  Johnson  and  Young  discussing  the  ruling 
prices  of  wheat  and  wool,  the  threatened  drought, 
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a  shearers'  strike,  and  other  topics  of  bush  con- 
versation. 

Their  route  lay  across  the  rich  flats  into  timbered 
country,  and  as  they  reached  the  dividing  line  of  grass 
and  scrub,  the  still  clammy  breath  of  the  morning 
touched  their  faces,  while  the  tree-tops  above  them 
waved  a  greeting  to  the  rising  sun. 

"We  miss  a  lot  by  sleeping  in,"  said  Johnson, 
meditatively  puffing  at  his  pipe.  "This  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  day."  He  pointed  to  where  the 
trees  cut  a  dark  line  on  the  horizon.  "Watch  the  sun 
appear !  See,  it  is  staining  the  sky  already.  We're 
in  for  another  damned  hot  spell,  I'm  thinking." 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  sun  had  justified  his  words, 
and  Murray  and  his  companions  rode  coatless,  hand- 
kerchiefs tucked  at  the  back  of  their  hats,  a  million 
flies  dealing  torment. 

The  day  proved  trying,  but  in  it  the  greater  portion 
of  the  work  was  completed,  and  nightfall  saw  the 
scattered  mobs  collected  in  a  5oo-acre  paddock 
adjoining  the  yards.  It  happened  Murray  and 
Johnson  did  not  remain  together  for,  after  an  hour's 
ride  from  home,  the  manager  branched  off,  giving 
instructions  to  Murray  to  follow  O'Hagan,  a  man 
famed  in  three  States  for  his  horsemanship  and 
eloquence  in  times  of  stress.  On  this  occasion  the 
stockman  gave  no  display  of  linguistic  attainments  but 
rode  morosely  silent,  and  Murray  left  to  the  com- 
panionship of  his  own  thoughts  speculated  how  in 
the  vast  silent  space  stretching  before  them  it  was 
ever  possible  to  find  a  single  beast.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  manager,  who  had  gone  to  a  far  corner 
of  the  paddock,  they  were  working  1,000  acres  alone. 
Owen  voiced  his  •  wonder  to  his  companion  who 
presently  dismounted  to  pull  down  some  sliprails. 
O'Hagan  swung  himself  back  into  the  saddle  and 
touched  his  fifteen-foot  coiled  whip  with  a  sun- 
blackened  hand. 

"This  works  the  oracle,"  he  said,  "we'll  come  across 
'em  presently,  all  scattered  about  in  twos  and  threes. 
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When  they  hear  the  sound  of  this  they'll  mob  together 
quickly  enough.  Anything  strange  makes  'em  bunch, 
I  find.  Then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  head  them  towards 
the  sliprails  back  there."  It  certainly  sounded  easy. 

Murray's  eyes  sought  the  timbered  country  before 
him  which  appeared  bereft  of  all  animal  life.  Not  a 
rabbit  dodged  in  the  undergrowth — even  the  birds 
seemed  to  have  formed  a  conspiracy  of  silence. 
Desolation  reigned,  and  the  sun  beat  vindictively  into 
its  emptiness. 

Many  trees  had  been  ringbarked,  few  remaining 
unscathed.  Evidently  the  men  employed  had  left  off 
work  before  the  completion  of  their  job,  for  here  and 
there  among  the  dead  giants,  dark  groupings  of 
she-oaks  and  more  ragged  dispositions  of  gums 
showed  clearly.  Presently  white  bald  patches  arrested 
the  eye  in  the  litter  of  fallen  timber  and  rubbish  and, 
as  the  horses  skirted  round  them,  a  defending  army 
of  ants  streamed  out  in  full  battle  array  ready  to 
protect  their  earthy  kingdoms  from  invasion, 

A  delicious  scent  drifted  to  Owen,  and  he  glanced 
up  to  find  the  tree  above  him,  one  of  the  few  un- 
ringed,  heavy  with  gum-blossom,  that  dropped  a 
shower  of  flower-spikes  on  to  his  hat  and  left  the 
honey-sweet  odour  in  his  nostrils  long  after  he  had 
passed  by.  The  hum  of  bees  rose  in  a  drowsy  mur- 
mur as  they  sought  the  concentrated  flower  essence 
for  their  honey  sacks.  The  shriek  of  a  parrot  dis- 
turbed by  the  horses'  tread,  sounded  startlingly  loud, 
and  the  bird's  vivid  body  flashed  out  of  the  leaves  in 
meteoric  flight. 

Owen  detected  a  movement  in  the  undergrowth 
ahead,  and  called  his  companion's  attention  to  it.  He 
watched,  presently  to  see  a  shadow  materialise  in  the 
shape  of  a  kangaroo,  fore-paws  hanging  and  ears 
pricked  in  expectancy.  The  bushman  grunted. 

'  'Roo.  We  passed  dozens  of  'em  a  while  back," 
he  said.  "Did  yer  think  yer'd  spotted  a  steer?" 

Just  then  one  of  the  red-bodied  animals  of  their 
quest  showed  up  while  in  the  distance  others  could  be 
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made  out,  grazing,  or  bunched  companionably  in 
shade  patches. 

The  business  of  the  day  commenced,  and  the  pistol- 
crack  of  the  great  whip  in  O'Hagan's  hand  began  to 
sound  with  monotonous  regularity. 

As  if  controlled  by  an  invisible  force  the  animals 
gathered^  uneasy  and  fretful. 

Presently  the  stockman  commenced  to  head  them 
away  from  their  old  feeding  grounds.  Murray  helped 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Once  or  twice  he  success- 
fully rounded  in  half-grown  skittish  calves  and  slower- 
paced  cows,  but  the  majority  of  the  animals  tackled 
by  him  proved  to  be  beyond  all  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion or  command.  Chasing  one  breakaway,  he 
was  thrown  heavily.  His  mount,  a  mare,  long  trained 
to  stock  work,  had  seen  the  escaping  calf  before  her 
rider,  and  from  a  leisurely  canter  suddenly  leapt  into 
swift  pursuit,  wheeling  and  turning  almost  in  her 
own  length. 

Owen,  taken  unawares,  found  himself  in  an  un- 
friendly growth  of  Scotch  thistle.  After  a  few  strides 
the  mare  came  to  a  standstill,  snorting,  the  vagaries 
of  mankind  long  being  past  her  comprehension ;  while 
O'Hagan,  after  a  cursory  glance  at  the  somewhat 
shaken  jackeroo  attended  to  the  cause  of  the  mishap. 

It  was  sundown  of  the  following  day  before  all  the 
cattle,  scattered  over  the  ranges,  had  been  collected. 
They  were  herded  together  into  the  home-paddock, 
where  they  lowed  and  shifted  uneasily,  their  wild 
heads  flung  up  at  any  unusual  sound,  and  their  rest- 
less hoofs  already  pounding  the  tinder-dry  grass  to 
dust. 

Murray  came  in  at  nightfall  and,  avoiding  the  set 
and  formal  dinner  in  the  dining-room,  procured  a 
scratch  meal  from  the  cook,  and  then  stumbled,  bone- 
tired,  to  his  bed  to  sleep  the  heavy  sleep  granted  to 
those  who  toil  in  the  open  air. 

Nevertheless  he  was  up  at  the  yards  at  daylight  on 
the  following  morning,  for  to  him  each  item  in  the 
station  routine  was  of  educational  value  in  view  of  his 
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own  hoped-for  venture  on  the  land  in  the  near  future. 

Noise  and  movement  predominated  at  the  yards. 
To  a  yelping  of  dogs  and  cracking  of  great  thonged 
whips  the  animals  crowded  to  the  "crush"  passing 
suspicious-eyed  through  the  wooden  barriers  to 
where,  beyond,  the  red-hot  T.K.  brand  (the  station 
mark)  was  wielded. 

The  odour  of  singeing  hair  and  burned  flesh  per- 
meated the  air,  floating  upwards  with  the  dust  to 
where  Owen  sat  with  Johnson  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
yard  fence.  Their  horses  stood  below,  nose  to  tail, 
defeating  as  far  as  possible  the  concerted  attacks  of 
myriads  of  flies. 

The  men  above  were  hardly  as  successful,  for  a 
hungry  horde  hovered  and  settled  paying  scant  atten- 
tion to  the  protesting  hands  that  brushed  them  away. 
On  the  back  of  Shannon's  coat  they  clung  basking 
in  hundreds,  secure  from  disturbance,  liking  the 
warmth  retained  by  the  dark  material  better  than  the 
damp  flimsiness  of  the  men's  shirts. 

"My  God  !  What  a  life  !"  said  Johnson,  dispassion- 
ately, clambering  down  from  his  perch  to  direct 
operations  at  the  crush  where  a  too  skittish  calf  had 
become  wedged. 

Shannon  scratched  a  match  on_his  trouser  leg. 

"A  tenner  apiece,"  he  said  to  the  dark-visaged 
stranger  beside  him.  "They're  cheap  at  that,"  He 
lit  his  pipe,  and  then  carefully  extinguished  the  blazing 
match  end. 

Owen  made  a  rapid  mental  calculation,  his  eye 
roving  over  the  hundreds  of  tossing  heads  and  tawny 
flanks.  Many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  form  of  live 
stock  stood  before  him,  and  that,  a  mere  bagatelle, 
judging  by  the  standard  of  Shannon's  wealth,  and, 
indirectly  his  daughter's.  Owen  seemed  to  see  her 
ringed  by  fierce  horned  beasts  that  threatened  his 
approach  with  lowered  heads. 

Meanwhile  Mary  and  Miss  Pinkney,  shut  in  the 
cool  precincts  of  the  house,  felt  curiously  out  of 
things.  Miss  Pinkney  occupied  herself  with  domestic 
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matters  for  a  time,  and  then  when  those  were  finished, 
took  up  a  neglected  piece  of  knitting  and  set  reso- 
lutely to  work,  her  ears  the  while,  acutely  conscious 
of  the  noise  and  movement  up  at  the  yards.  Mary, 
secure  from  interruption  from  her  father,  practised 
for  a  while,  and  then  tiring,  wandered  to  and  fro  aim- 
lessly. 

At  lunch-time  Shannon  and  Owen  came  in,  dusty 
and  perspiring  and  full  of  anxiety  to  be  off  once  more 
to  the  scene  of  operations.  With  them  was  the  dark 
individual,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Moon  and 
seemed  afflicted  with  an  agony  of  shyness  in  the 
presence  of  ladies.  Mary  waited  until  her  father  had 
quenched  his  thirst  and  then  delivered  an  ultimatum. 

"I'm  bored  stiff  and  have  the  blues,  so  if  you  don't 
let  me  go  back  to  the  yards  with  you,  I'll  walk  there 
by  myself  and  probably  get  gored  on  the  way." 

"It  is  no  place  for  women,"  Shannon  returned, 
shortly,  "the  dust  and  flies  are  appalling,  not  to  speak 
of  the  heat." 

"We  might  come  up  later  with  Mr.  Johnson,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Pinkney,  temporizing. 

Presently  Murray,  daring  an  outbreak,  for  Shannon 
was  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  suggested  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  Mary's  safety  if  she  came  up. 

"I  know  a  splendid  spot  on  the  roof  of  the  cow- 
sheds," he  explained.  "She  could  sit  there  and  watch 
the  whole  proceeding  from  the  dress-circle  so  to 
speak." 

Shannon  grunted  non-committally  and  went  on 
with  his  lunch.  Afterwards  he  hurried  off  alone,  while 
Murray,  who  had  taken  the  former's  grunt  for  surly 
acquiescence,  waited  until  the  girl  procured  her  hat. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  come  to  my  assistance,"  she 
exclaimed,  gratefully.  "Dad  would  have  proved 
adamant  but  for  your  timely  word." 

Disdaining  any  aid  she  followed  him  over  the  three- 
rail  fence,  showing  a  generous  display  of  stocking, 
while  the  wire-haired  terriers  squeezed  their  fat 
bodies  underneath.  Owen  went  to  the  tool  shed  in 
search  of  a  ladder. 
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"Don't  move  from  the  roof,"  he  cautioned,  as  he 
held  the  steps  in  place  for  her  to  mount.  "There  are 
some  wild  brutes  in  this  lot  just  being  driven  up, 
and  your  white  clothing  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  rush  you.  See  there  is  one  breaking  away  from 
O'Hagan  now." 

Mary,  hanging  precariously  to  the  ladder,  watched 
the  unequal  race  between  horse  and  steer,  while  the 
sharp  reports  of  the  stockwhip  re-echoed  among  the 
brick  walls  of  the  barn  and  stables.  Then  she  clam- 
bered up  with  the  agility  of  a  cat  and  settled  herself 
cross-legged  on  the  sloping,  corrugated  iron  roof. 

"Think  no  more  about  me,"  she  called  to  Murray, 
who  lingered  at  the  ladder's  foot.  "Go  back  to  your 
work,  and  try  not  to  fall  off  Lizzie  again." 

It  was  an  unkind  thrust  which  he  felt  to  be  unde- 
served, and  he  dug  a  savage  heel  into  Lizzie's  patient 
flank  as  he  rode  off  to  aid  O'Hagan. 

Mary  became  absorbed  in  the  movement  below. 
Lank-maned,  clean-legged  stock  horses,  dogs,  ever 
restless  cattle,  and  brown  weather-beaten  men  were 
intermixed  in  the  scene  before  her,  each  enacting  an 
appointed  part  in  the  day's  performance. 

Perched  upon  the  rail  a  foot  or  so  above  the  horns 
of  the  beasts  in  the  yard  sat  her  father  beside  the  dark 
individual  with  whom  he  had  just  concluded  a  deal. 
Shannon  showed  by  his  face  that  he  was  well  pleased. 
A  considerable  number  of  young  cattle  had  changed 
hands  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation, 
and  nightfall  would  find  them  starting  on  their  journey 
along  the  stock  route.  He  was  commencing  to  sell 
off,  for  a  drought  threatened,  a  serious  menace  even 
to  men  unencumbered  like  himself. 

After  a  time  Mary's  attention  wandered  from  the 
monotonous  sameness  of  the  performance  below.  In 
the  whole  mob  she  could  discover  no  enraged  animal 
that  dashed  with  wild  eyes  and  lowered  horns  at  the 
stockmen.  On  the  contrary,  every  beast  seemed 
imbued  with  a  gentle  regard  for  all  around  it,  and 
ambled  amiably  to  the  crush.  Even  when  jambed 
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close  together  under  the  menace  of  the  flickering  lash 
their  panic  subsided  after  a  minute  or  so,  and  they 
stood  quiescent  ready  to  be  driven  where  their  captors 
willed. 

Occasionally  a  steer  pawed  the  ground,  but  as 
nothing  further  occurred  Mary  ceased  to  notice  these 
symptoms  hopefully.  She  listened  in  half-amused 
admiration  to  the  medley  of  tones  and  semi-tones 
introduced  into  the  animals'  lowing.  Shrill  calls,  deep 
bass  notes,  indeterminate  minor  plaints,  here  a 
tremolo,  there  a  bellow  like  an  organ  pipe,  then  a 
momentary  silence  in  which  the  sharp  crack  of  a  whip 
or  a  monosyllable  from  one  of  the  men  in  the  yards 
sounded  clearly  to  her  where  she  sat  perched  aloft. 

One  of  the  wire-haired  fox  terriers  appeared  on 
the  scene,  an  inquisitive  feather-brained  pup  that 
possessed  a  genius  for  mischief.  He  proceeded  to 
uphold  his  reputation  without  delay,  for,  singling  out 
a  red  and  white  beast  from  among  a  group  that  had 
collected  in  a  shade-patch,  he  began  to  yelp  threats 
with  maddening  insistence  around  the  animal's  heels. 
The  steer  wheeled  and  blew  a  long,  enquiring  breath 
from  his  velvet  nostrils.  To  his  mind  the  animated 
voice  was  extremely  alarming,  and  he  lowered  a  pair 
of  formidable  horns  and  advanced  a  yard  or  two. 
Mary  whistled,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  pup  had 
baited  his  quarry  and  was  out  for  sport.  Emboldened 
by  the  slow  movements  of  his  adversary  he  ran  in  and 
delivered  a  shrewd  nip  on  the  animal's  nose.  For  the 
next  few  minutes  it  seemed  that  the  ground  held  not 
one  but  many  small  dogs,  while  the  steer  thoroughly 
enraged,  charged  again  and  again  in  deadly  earnest. 
So  far  it  had  all  been  good  fun  to  Micky,  the  pup,  but 
soon  he  began  to  show  signs  of  distress.  His  bark 
became  shrill  and  his  pink  tongue  drooped  like  a 
moist  ribbon.  Still  he  hung  on  gamely,  attacking  and 
dodging  with  praiseworthy  persistency.  In  her  ex- 
citement and  fear  for  him,  Mary  climbed  down  from 
the  roof  and  advanced  in  the  open,  calling  and 
whistling  in  the  hope  that  if  he  once  heard  her  he 
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would  run  for  protection.  Instead,  the  steer's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  her  white  clothing,  dazzingly 
bright  in  the  mid-afternoon  glare,  and  without  more 
ado  he  wheeled  and  charged.  Mary  saw  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  seconds  before  she  would  be  overtaken, 
and  as  she  ran  she  understood  what  a  fool  she  had 
been  to  disregard  Murray's  warning.  She  made 
for  the  yard  of  the  empty  milking  sheds  that 
was  encircled  by  a  stout  ten-foot  fence.  As  she 
fled  she  heard  a  confusion  of  sounds,  of  a  horse  gallop- 
ing and  of  men's  voices  shouting.  The  yard  seemed  a 
haven  impossible  to  reach  and  the  clatter  of  the  beast's 
feet  grew  alarmingly  close.  Subconsciously!  she 
noted  the  pup's  yelpings  had  ceased.  He  was  now 
probably  panting  under  a  shady  tree,  looking  mis- 
leadingly  innocent. 

She  made  a  final  effort  but,  blinded  by  fear  and 
confusion,  tripped  and  fell,  rolling  against  the  rails  in 
an  undignified  heap.  She  felt  the  pursuing  animal's 
hot  breath  on  her  face  and  neck,  and  screamed  in 
terror.  Then  came  the  sound  of  heavy  blows,  followed 
by  a  sharp  cry  of  agony.  Mary  strove  to  rid  her 
eyes  and  mouth  of  the  dust  she  had  collected  in  her 
impromptu  roll.  When  she  could  see  she  found 
Murray  and  Johnson  had  hurried  up,  while  a  pace  or 
two  away  Shannon  knelt  examining  a  gash  in 
McPhail's  leg.  The  steer  was  already  some  distance 
off.  headed  back  by  O'Hagan.  Her  father's  language 
was  as  forcible  as  the  occasion  demanded,  for  the 
blood  flowed  in  a  steady  trickle  down  the  farmer's 
thigh  and  defied  all  efforts  at  staunching. 

Mary  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  and  shuddered. 

"Blasted  women!"  fumed  Shannon,  getting 
heavily  to  his  feet.  "All  your  doing,  my  girl.  He 
beat  the  beast  off  you,  and  got  pinned  for  his  pains. 
I  hope  you're  satisfied — getting  in  the  way — I  told 
you  not  to  come  up  here — rank  disobedience !  I  won't 
stand  it.  Do  you  hear?"  He  glowered  impartially 
upon  his  daughter  and  Murray. 

Mary  knelt  by  the  injured  man.  "I'm  sorry,  so 
dreadfully  sorry,"  she  cried.  "It  was  the  pup,  he's 
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such  a  fool — I  tried—  The  prostrate  McPhail,  who 
had  lain  dumbly  watching  Johnson  try  his  more 
practised  hand  at  the  staunching,  looked  up  at  her 
with  eyes  that  held  a  twinkle  in  them  despite  the  pain. 

"It  was  bad  luck,"  he  said.  "A  second  sooner  and 
the  brute  'a  been  beat  at  the  post.  He's  won  this  heat 
alright  though." 

"We'll  carry  you  to  the  cottage.  I've  got  anti- 
septics and  bandages  there,"  said  Johnson.  "Steady 
on,  old  man,"  as  McPhail  made  an  effort  to  rise,  "I'll 
lift  the  injured  leg.  Bill  and  O'Hagan  can  carry  the 
rest  of  you." 

Presently,  after  some  careful  adjusting,  for  McPhail 
was  a  heavy  man,  the  procession  moved  off,  followed 
by  Shannon  still  glowering,  leaving  Murray  and  the 
girl  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

"I  got  you  into  trouble  too,"  she  whispered,  wiping 
at  her  dusty  face  and  clothes  with  shaky  hands. 

"It  was  the  dog,"  he  parodied. 

"It  was  my  own  stupid  self,  and  now  because  of 
me  McPhail  won't  be  able  to  walk  for  weeks." 

"Go  inside  and  lie  down,"  suggested  Murray,  for 
he  perceived  through  the  grime  she  was  white  and 
near  tears,  "or  if  you  feel  up  to  it,  come  with  me  and 
break  the  news  to  Mrs.  McPhail." 

"It  was  uncalled  for  of  father  to  lecture  me  before 
the  men  too,"  she  said,  hotly,  "even  if  I  had  done 
wrong.  He  doesn't  play  the  game.  He  never  did 
by  me." 

Murray  kept  silence,  but  in  his  heart  he  felt  the 
same  thing.  Shannon  was  wanting  in  the  smaller 
delicacies  of  life. 

"Anyhow  you  can  make  it  up  to  Mrs.  McPhail,"  he 
said,  tactfully  changing  the  subject.  "I'll  run  you 
over  in  the  tin  Lizzie  this  evening." 

As  they  passed  the  manager's  cottage  they  beheld 
Miss  Pinkney  inside  already  grimly  administrative, 
commencing  work  on  the  injured  man. 

"I'm  going  across  to  your  wife,"  called  Mary  from 
the  door.  "I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  McPhail. 
I  don't —  Tears  welled  up. 
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"Good  job  I  was  about,"  he  answered,  "don't  you 
worry,  Miss,  this  ain't  much — a  mere  scratch — if  I 
don't  eYer  get  any  worse  than  this  I'll  do." 

"Go  and  lie  down,"  commanded  Miss  Pinkney, 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  "and  be  thankful  you  are 
not  a  corpse." 

True  to  her  word  Mary  set  out  with  Owen  in  the 
Ford  car  to  traverse  the  twelve  bumpy  miles  between 
Kingundi  homestead  and  the  shanty  McPhail  had 
erected  on  his  1,000  acre  selection.  The  cottage,  a 
4-roomed  structure,  was  perched  a  foot  or  so  off  the 
ground  on  piles,  and  in  the  space  of  dark  mystery 
between  the  floor  joists  and  earth  a  strange  assort- 
ment of  animals  collected.  Sheep  dogs  lay  there 
sleeping  in  the  grateful  shade,  fowls  scratched  and 
sought,  kittens  were  born,  and  the  slinking  form  of 
a  bush  rat  crept  among  the  rubbish  tins.  McPhail's 
many  offspring  also  frequented  this  unsavoury  haunt, 
especially  when  there  were  any  strangers  within  the 
vicinity.  They  had  all  taken  to  cover  when  Mary 
drove  up,  and  a  deathly  calm  overspread  everything 
as  the  car's  engine  stopped  and  the  dogs'  chorus  died 
away.  Presently  Mrs.  McPhail  appeared  at  the  door 
and  Murray  eyed  her  half  curiously.  She  was  thin 
almost  to  emaciation,  with  a  skin  that  the  sun  had 
transformed  into  brown  parchment,  and  her  faded 
blue  print  clung  round  her  uncorsetted  figure  showing 
the  gaunt  hip  bones  in  sharp  outline.  Her  sleeves 
were  rolled  high  above  her  elbows.  It  was  evident 
she  had  been  washing. 

Mary  greeted  her  and  passed  into  the  little  living 
room  while  Owen  waited  outside.  This  then  was  a 
woman's  heritage  in  the  bush  he  thought,  work,  many 
children  (he  could  see  a  number  of  inquisitive  faces 
peering  from  the  gloom  of  the  refuge  under  the 
house),  loneliness  and  discomfort.  Yet  he  knew  that 
Mrs.  McPhail  typified  the  bush  woman  all  over 
Australia,  that  as  long  as  British  protection  promised 
security  from  outside  interference  there  would  be 
countless  more  ready  and  eager  to  stand  beside  their 
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husbands  in  the  great  fight  between  man  and  the 
wilderness. 

To  Owen,  used  to  the  luxury  of  an  English  home, 
it  seemed  almost  sublime,  and  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the 
little  cottage  with  a  new  expression  in  them,  seeing 
not  its  primitiveness,  not  the  dirty  litter  of  tins  and 
refuse  on  the  backyard  rubbish  heap,  not  the  drying 
skin  of  a  newly  slaughtered  sheep  across  the  wire 
fence,  but  a  shrine  in  which  reposed  the  very  essence 
of  all  that  was  worth  while  in  life. 

His  mind  went  back  to  his  own  home  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  on  his  father's  gentle  unworldliness  and 
the  love  the  old  man  lavished  on  the  estate.  What 
would  he  say  to  this?  After  his  wanderings  abroad 
Owen  had  always  returned  to  that  haven  with  a 
thankful  heart.  But  now  if  his  projected  trial  on  the 
land  failed,  would  he  be  content  to  return  there  and 
remain  in  its  ordered  placidity?  Would  the  calm 
beauty  of  England  suffice  now  that  he  had  experienced 
the  more  vital  truths  of  a  new  country  as  yet  but 
lightly  governed  by  the  laws  and  conventions  of  the 
old  world? 

He  pictured  himself  taking  his  brother's  place  in 
the  management  of  the  estate,  the  brother  who  spent 
his  holidays  either  excavating  in  the  rubbish  heaps 
of  Babylon  or  the  valley  of  Thebes.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  find  happiness  in  the  ordered  routine  of 
an  ancient  seat  in  which  the  farms  were  let  from 
generation  to  generation  to  the  same  family,  and 
where  the  labourers  grew  grey  in  the  service  of  their 
master,  where  nothing  deviated  from  its  accustomed 
course?  Perhaps  it  might  be  easier  to  settle  down 
if  he  were  married,  but  to  whom?  To  somebody  as 
yet  unknown  to  him,  an  eminently  worthy  girl  of  his 
family's  choosing.  Then  he  tried  to  picture  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis,  the  only  woman  he  had  really  loved,  in  that 
setting  of  graceful  age  and  failed. 

Mary's  voice  coming  from  the  house  half-disturbed 
his  reverie,  but  as  she  did  not  appear,  he  slipped  back 
into  it  and  took  the  vision  of  her  with  him  ;  Mary 
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beside  those  brilliant  borders ;  Mary  playing 
on  the  green  tennis  lawn ;  Mary  in  an  evening  gown 
surrounded  by  the  shaded  lights  and  mellowed  beauty 
of  the  old  home.  He  checked  himself,  knowing  that 
his  mental  picture  had  outpaced  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility. 

Presently  she  came  to  the  cottage  door,  and 
lingered  there  still  in  close  conversation  with 
Mrs.  McPhail,  who  stood  seemingly  unmoved  by  the 
news  the  girl  had  brought.  The  woman's  hands, 
roughened  and  ill-cared  for,  showed  in  sharp  contrast 
to  Mary's  with  their  carefully  tended  nails  and 
delicate  skin.  The  girl's  clear,  sweet  featured  counte- 
nance accentuated  her  companion's  careworn,  peaked 
features.  Truly  in  these  bush  abodes  the  woman 
suffered  !  An  existence  fraught  with  hardships.  Yet, 
if  he  started,  he  would  have  no  prospect  of  a  larger 
home  to  offer  anyone  either.  If  he  married — if — 
there  were  some  very  unpleasant  phases  of  bush  life 
that  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Owen  turned  the  self-starter  with  an  impatient 
hand,  not  appreciating  that  his  very  unrest  was  the 
outcome  of  improved  physical  health  as  much  as  any- 
thing else.  Mary  opened  the  gate  and  slipged  into 
the  seat  beside  him  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  while  to  a 
renewed  chorus  from  the  dogs  they  drove  away. 

"There  is  bravery  for  you,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
involuntarily,  looking  back  at  the  little  home 
that  stood  like  some  solitary  outpost  of  civilization 
among  the  bush  giants.  "She  did  not  take  her 
husband's  accident  in  the  nature  of  a  great  disaster, 
but  just  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  day's  risks,  and  she 
wasn't  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  staying  in  the 
cottage  alone  with  only  the  children  for  a  few  days. 
She  said  Jimmy,  aged  eleven,  could  milk  the  cows, 
and  she  would  manage  everything  else.  That  means, 
seeing  to  the  younger  children,  cooking,  feeding  the 
animals ;  in  fact,  keeping  the  home  fires  alight  until 
her  man  returns  to  her.  I  offered  to  send  one  of  the 
stable  bovs  across  but  she  said  she  would  rather  have 
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nobody,  she  was  used  to  being  alone.  She  asked  if 
\ve  could  send  meat  over  twice  a  week  as  she  would 
not  do  any  killing.  What  a  life !" 

"Not  a  very  bad  one  nevertheless.  The  greatest 
drawback  is  its  lack  of  neighbours.  McPhail  makes 
far  more  money  farming  on  this  half-share  system 
with  your  father  than  he  would  do  if  he  worked  in  a 
city."' 

Murray  found  himself  defending  unconsciously  what 
a  moment  before  he  had  considered  a  species  of  exile. 
"A  certain  £500  a  year.  Think!  Almost  £10  a 
week."  Does  it  compensate?  It  certainly  would  not 
me,  but  of  course  my  tastes  are  extravagant."  Mary 
sfrniled,  and  then  her  face  fell  into  anxious  lines. 
"Poor  McPhail !  I'm  frightfully  sick  about  it  all. 
Wasn't  it  rotten  luck?" 

"I  couldn't  imagine  you  in  Mrs.  McPhail's,  posi- 
tion," said  Murray,  sombrely,  "and  I  wouldn't  like  to 
see  you  placed  in  it  by  anybody." 

Mary  glanced  at  him  curiously. 

"No?"  she  said,  in  an  enquiring  tone. 

"You  are  beautiful  just  because  you  have  health 
and  comparative  happiness,  or  at  any  rate  freedom 
from  care.  Your  vitality  glows  like  a  lamp,  but 
placed  in  the  position  of  that  woman  it  would  be 
quickly  extinguished.  You  would  grow  tired — and 
of  necessity  careless  of  your  looks,  and  your  features 
would  be  sharpened  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  innumer- 
able petty  worries.  Nobody  cares  to  watch  the 
woman  they  love — "  he  broke  off  confusedly,  and  then 
went  on,  "become  dulled  and  lined  by  the  hardness  of 
circumstance." 

Mary  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"Circumstances  alter  cases,"  she  said  at  last.  "I 
don't  believe  happiness  comes  from  external  things. 
One  generates  it  in  one's  self  from  within — just  like 
electricity.  You  certainly  don't  credit  me  with  much 
pluck,"  she  added.  "It  was  a  dismal  picture  you 
drew." 

"A  foolish  one  too,"  he  agreed,  and  the  subject 
dropped  by  mutual  consent. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AND  LIP  TO   LIP  IT  MURMUR'D  "WHILE  You 
LIVE — DRINK!" 

Mary  woke  on  the  morning  of  Mrs.  Calthorpe's 
and  Jimmy's  arrival  at  Kingundi  with  a  pleasurable 
feeling  of  expectancy.  She  lay  still  for  a  while 
luxuriating  in  the  drowsy  moments  that  divide  sleep 
from  full  consciousness,  while  the  country  sounds 
pleasantly  mingled  came  to  her  ears  through  the  open 
windows.  Immediately  beyond  the  verandah  which 
lay  level  with  her  door  was  a  little  circular  garden 
only  divided  from  the  compound  by  a  wire  fence, 
barbed  at  the  top,  and  in  this  open  space  a  medley  of 
feathered  songsters  collected  to  practise  their 
morning  carols.  Close  by  two  blue  gums  spread  a 
wide  network  of  twisted  arms,  throwing  on  the  ground 
thin,  illusive  patches  of  shade  in  which  magpies  held 
noisy  consultation.  A  few  swift-flying  parrakeets 
flitted  quarrelling  among  the  branches.  No  bird  note 
conveys  a  sense  of  well  being  and  contentment  more 
surely  than  does  the  magpie's  carol  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. He  sings  of  health,  life,  the  day's  endeavours 
commenced  once  more,  and  his  notes  are  brimful  of 
enthusiasm  and  cheer.  Mary,  lying  drowsily  between 
the  sheets,  followed  the  fat,  complacent  chucklings  of 
these  birds,  wondering  how  she  had  ever  found  the 
notes  harsh  and  unmelodious,  so  conclusively  did  they 
declaim  that  all  was  well  with  the  world.  Then  as 
the  mists  of  sleep  lifted  she  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Calthorpe  and  Jimmy  were  arriving  that  day  to 
visit  her,  and  in  a  thrill  of  anticipatory  pleasure  she 
hastened  to  dress.  Jimmy  was  always  diverting  and 
good-humoured,  ready  to  do  anything  required  of 
him.  He  fitted  into  the  house  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble  to  the  hostess  and  could  invariably  be  counted 
on  in  any  amusements  and  games  that  might  br 
organised.  Mary  and  he  had  been  invited  at  the  same 
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time  to  many  country  homes,  and  the  girl  was  quick 
to  recognize  his  worth. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  was  an  equally  pleasant  visitor,  for 
other  reasons.  She  possessed  a  limitless  fund  of 
anecdote,  a  cheery  disposition  and  played  with  more 
than  average  skill  on  the  violin.  Mary  had 
experienced  a  momentary  qualm  on  recollecting 
Mrs.  Calthorpe's  story-telling  propensities.  Miss 
Pinkney's  views,  despite  the  rapidly  changing  times, 
and  their  effect  on  her,  were  still  distinctly  puritanical, 
and  the  girl  wondered  what  her  guardian  would  think 
of  Margaret's  suggestive  flippancy.  Mary  made  a 
mental  note  to  warn  her  friend  on  arrival.  She  had 
once  confided  to  Mr.  Johnson  that  it  didn't  really 
matter  a  hang  as  far  as  she  was  concerned  whether 
Miss  Pinkney  was  put  out  or  not,  but  it  was  so  much 
more  comfortable  to  have  her  in  a  good  temper. 
There  were  other  reasons  that  made  the  girl  glad  to 
have  companions  of  her  own  age  at  Kingundi — the 
chief  reason  being  Owen  Murray. 

During  the  month  that  had  elapsed  since  her  arrival 
on  the  station,  and  principally  after  McPhail's  acci- 
dent, their  friendship  had  ripened  rapidly.  Murray 
rode  with  her  and  played  her  accompaniments  when- 
ever Shannon  was  absent  from  the  house,  which  was 
now  frequent,  and  the  attraction,  which  she  had 
almost  unwillingly  felt  on  their  first  meeting,  had 
grown  into  something  more  than  mere  friendly 
interest.  The  tone  he  adopted  when  with  her  was 
pre-eminently  correct,  so  much  so  that  its  very 
punctiliousness  piqued  her.  If  he  had  tried  to  flirt  a 
little  even  it  would  have  been  easier,  but  the  fact  that 
he  resolutely  treated  her  with  the  same  camaraderie 
that  he  extended  to  Johnson  was  in  itself  hurtful  to 
her  pride.  It  seemed  as  if  the  past  influenced  him 
eternally,  as  if  self-imposed  bonds  curbed  all  his 
actions. 

Mary,  essentially  honest,  asked  herself  if  it  was 
propinquity  that  had  caused  him  to  become  so  con- 
stantly in  her  thoughts,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
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advent  of  Jimmy  as  a  kind  of  test  to  her  feelings. 

"I  can't  surely  be  falling  in  love,"  she  wondered. 
"I,  who  always  felt  repulsion  at  any  signs  of  passion, 
'eprise'  with  someone    who    has  admitted    he    was 
hungry  for  the  sight  of  another  woman!" 

The  question  remained  unanswered,  and  she  studied 
Murray  anew,  trying  half  curiously  to  discover  what 
was  his  attraction.  His  neatness  of  person,  the  old 
blackened  briar  pipe  he  habitually  smoked,  the  faint 
smell  of  his  Harris  tweed  clothes,  the  dilapidated 
felt  hat  turned  down  bushman-wise  all  round,  that 
hung  beside  her  own  mushroom  hat  on  the  hallstand, 
all  little  intimate  points  that  made  up  the  structure  of 
his  personality,  she  gravely  reviewed.  As  she  dressed 
on  the  morning  of  her  friends'  arrival,  the  sound  of 
his  voice  in  the  distance  caused  her  to  pause  and  listen. 
She  rebelled  at  her  own  feelings  and  called  herself  an 
impressionable  idiot,  but  the  recognition  of  her  weak- 
ness did  not  make  her  any  the  stronger. 

Breakfast  was  a  movable  feast  in  the  Shannon 
establishment,  and  as  the  hour  was  late,  it  happened 
that  Mary  and  Miss  Pinkney  were  alone  in  the  big 
sun-flooded  dining-room,  that  notwithstanding  blinds 
and  wire-windows  still  seemed  filled  with  light.  Miss 
Pinkney  seemed  hot  and  a  trifle  cross  when  Mary 
entered. 

"I've  been  round  the  vegetable  garden  already," 
she  announced,  in  answer  to  the  girl's  sympathetic 
enquiry  as  to  the  reason  of  her  flushed  appearance. 

"Heaps  growing  there?" 

"Enough  to  stock  the  market  it  seemed  to  me, 
but  of  course,  the  old  idiot  Smith  forgot  to  plant  the 
melon  seeds  we  sent  him.  However,  he  remembered 
the  sweet  corn,  and  it  is  coming  along  well.  He  tells 
me  there  are  tremendous  numbers  of  slugs  this  season. 
I  saw  him  kill  twenty  myself  during  the  short  time 
I  was  there." 

"So    glad    to    have    missed    that    entertainment. 
They're  such  messy  things,  slugs,  and  Smith's  boot 
gives  them  a  horrid  end." 
E 
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Miss  Pinkney  poured  herself  out  a  second  cup  of 
tea. 

"I  wish  you'd  visit  the  turkey  paddock  with  me," 
she  went  on,  half-resentfully,  glancing  at  Mary's  cool 
appearance.  "Bill  Squires  is  magnificent.  We'll  win 
with  him  this  year  at  the  Show,  Smith  says." 

Mary  stretched  out  for  a  boiled  egg. 

"I  don't  feel  particularly  well  this  morning,"  she 
murmured,  "perhaps  another — " 

"And  then  after  the  turkeys  we  might  glance  in  at 
the  fowl  run,"  Miss  Pinkney  continued  firmly.  She 
was  following  Shannon's  instructions  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  place,  but  found  it  a  little 
tedious.  She  was  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  luxury 
of  home-grown  commodities.  Pensions  and  hotels 
had  been  her  lot  for  so  many  years  that  her  natural 
house-wifely  instincts  had  become  atrophied,  and  the 
sight  of  a  well-stocked  vegetable  garden  and  fowl 
yard  had  as  little  power  to  move  her  as  a  Wagnerian 
masterpiece  played  by  the  greatest  artist.  Hence  she 
sought  companionship  on  her  daily  round. 

"And  after  that  pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  pigs, 
gambol  with  the  lambs,  if  they  haven't  already  been 
despatched  for  human  consumption,  and  paddle  with 
the  ducks  in  the  dam !  No,  Pink,  dear,  not  on  my 
life ;  I'm  off  on  another  quest  altogether." 

"Your  father  would  like  "  commenced  Miss 

Pinkney,  with  an  attempt  at  authority,  but  Mary  in- 
terrupted with  a  hasty  reminder  that  the  flowers  had 
not  been  arranged  nor  the  rooms  made  ready  for 
the  impending  guests. 

"Who  is  to  oversee  all  that  if  we  are  both  away?" 
she  enquired  hypocritically. 

Miss  Pinkney  sighed. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Murray  will  come  then,"  she  said ; 
"he  is  always  so  helpful  with  suggestions." 

"Owen ,"  the  name  slipped  out  unawares,  ''has 

gone  off  with  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dad.  They  rode 
over  to  see  the  new  spring  opened  up.  I  watched 
them  cross  the  flats  by  the  lucerne." 
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Miss  Pinkney  cast  a  quick  glance  in  Mary's  direc- 
tion, for  something  in  the  girl's  voice  sounded  un- 
usual. 

"I  hear  Mr.  Murray  is  leaving  us  soon,"  the  for- 
mer volunteered,  rising  from  the  table.  "It  will  be 
quite  lonely  without  him,  specially  for  Mr.  Johnson." 

"Going  away!  Are  you  sure?  I  hadn't  heard." 
Mary  turned  quickly.  "Who  told  you?" 

For  a  second  under  Miss  Pinkney's  keen  glance 
the  girl's  composure  threatened  to  leave  her.  A  slow 
tide  of  red  crept  up  under  her  skin  and  then  receded 
leaving  her  cheeks  paler  than  usual. 

Suspicion  took  sudden  root  in  her  chaperon's  con- 
sciousness. Could  Mary,  the  unimpressionable,  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  cheerful  voiced  jackeroo?  Im- 
possible !  Yet  the  girl  remained  in  her  chair  thought- 
fully silent,  digesting  the  news  that  had  so  evidently 
disturbed  her  serenity. 

"Do  you like  Mr.  Murray?"  Miss  Pinkney 

asked  a  little  sharply,  and  then  wondered  what 
prompted  her  to  speak. 

The  girl  twisted  the  knives  and  forks  before  her 
on  the  table  in  aimless  fashion. 

"Yes,"  she  said  simply.  ''At  least  I  think  I  do.  I — 
I  don't  quite  understand  myself,  Pink." 

"Then  it's  a  good  thing  the  young  man's  going." 
remarked  her  chaperon  grimly,  hiding  her  perturba- 
tion under  an  uncompromising  manner.  "There 
must  be  nothing  to  understand  in  that  direction." 

Pinning  on  her  sun  hat  with  unnecessary  violence 
she  made  for  the  door.  "The  idea,"  she  muttered, 
marching  stablewards.  "What  next?  It  is  to  be 
admitted  he  is  nice  looking,  but  most  unsuitable  for 
Mary.  I  must  be  very  careful.  What  would  Shannon 
say  if  he  knew?" 

The  .bronze-wing  turkeys  had  only  divided  atten- 
tion, for  she  kept  returning  uneasily  to  what  she  had 
all  unwittingly  stumbled  upon.  She  began  to  feel 
spitefully  angry  that  Owen  should  possess  the  powei 
to  disturb  the  girl.  A  kind  of  perverted  jealousy 
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sprang  into  being  that  Mary  should  have  entertained 
any  thoughts  of  him,  other  than  those  of  tepid 
friendship.  Mary,  who  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
her  love  and  care  since  childhood.  Mary  drifting 
away — to  the  arms  of  someone  else !  But  with  it 
she  was  fair-minded  enough  to  remember  that  Mur- 
ray was  an  all  unconscious  offender,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  disturbed  Mary  in  any  way. 

As  Miss  Pinkney  stood  in  absent  contemplation  of 
the  proud,  glossy-plumaged  birds,  she  found  sudden 
relief  in  the  knowledge  that  soon  he  would  be  leav- 
ing the  station,  for  she  clung  to  the  belief  that 
absence  from  sight  usually  meant  from  memory  as 
well. 

Mr.  Johnson  the  night  before  had  informed  her 
that  the  Englishman  was  apparently  in  good  health 
once  more,  and  talked  of  commencing  farming  on  his 
own  account  in  Tasmania.  She  knew  that  six  months 
in  the  warm,  pure  air  of  Kingundi  was  little  enough 
to  mend  an  injured  lung,  but  determined  to  aid  rather 
than  dissuade  him  in  his  efforts  to  depart. 

How  would  Mary  take  it? 

Miss  Pinkney's  anxieties  redoubled.  Mary,  with 
her  mother's  propensities  latent  in  her?  As  a  guar- 
dian Miss  Pinkney  knew  she  must  be  careful.  She 
salved  her  own  conscience  about  Owen  with  the 
thought  that  after  all  his  lung  had  been  only  slightly 
affected,  and  she  brightened  considerably  at  the  re- 
membrance of  Jimmy  and  Margaret  Calthorpe's  ar- 
rival. They  would  afford  the  necessary  diversion  she 
wished  for.  The  white  gate  of  the  turkey  paddock 
closed  behind  her  with  a  snap. 

"And  then  there's  the  Muscovies?"  said  Smith,  in 
tentative  tones.  Obediently  Miss  Pinkney  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  fowl  run.  As  she  did  so  Owen 
Murray  passed  by,  riding  a  raking,  flea-bitten  grey. 
He  dismounted  at  the  harness-room  door,  stripped 
the  animal  of  saddle  and  bridle,  and,  with  a  friendly 
smack  on  the  flank,  turned  it  loose  in  the  compound. 

Miss   Pinkney  glanced  back,   watching  him   with 
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eyes  that  held  suspicion  of  fear  in  their  depths. 
In  the  distance  Mary's  dress  showed  dazzingly  white 
among  the  flowers,  where  she  gathered  a  basketful  of 
blooms.  Presently  Murray  joined  her,  and  assisted  in 
the  process.  He  found  her  not  as  cheerful  as  usual, 
but  to  his  questionings  she  refused  to  unburden 
herself. 

"Indigestion,"  she  said  prosaically.  ''Nothing  else 
is  the  matter." 

"Hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you — let  us  go  into  the 
orchard  and  eat  apples,"  he  suggested;  "the  flowers 
can  wait." 

Together  they  crossed  the  sweep  of  drive  dividing 
garden  from  orchard,  and  the  faint,  illusive  odour  of 
sun-kissed  fruit  came  up  from  the  litter  of  windfalls 
at  their  feet.  Murray  wondered  how  long  it  would 
take  before  he  heard  of  his  companion's  worries. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  with  us  this  morning?" 
he  asked.  "It  was  interesting  and  the  ride  wouldn't 
have  tired  you.  We  found  a  topping  place  to  com- 
mence digging,  and  when  the  bracken  is  cleared  and 
the  sides  timbered  to  keep  them  from  falling  in,  it 
will  be  a  most  delightful  pool.  At  present  it  is  rather 
muddy." 

Mary  offered  a  lame  excuse. 

"There  is  something  wrong,"  he  insisted  with 
sudden  change  of  tone.  "Any  more  rows?  I'm  a 
great  hand  at  fixing  up  troubles?" 

''Discontent  is  the  main  trouble/'  she  said.  "I'm 
becoming  disillusioned,  and  it  is  Australia  in  general 
that  is  responsible." 

"Why  blame  the  country?  Don't  you  think  you 
would  be  going  through  the  same  phase  anywhere? 
Probably  if  you'd  been  in  London,  you'd  have  de- 
clared it  a  desert.  I  think  most  people  pass  through 
a  period  of  discontent — awakening,  perhaps,  is  a 
better  word  to  use — for  it  only  means  you  are  finding 
yourself  not  satisfied  with  former  pleasures  and  oc- 
cupations. To  be  content  with  one's  lot  generally 
spells  stagnation." 
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"Until  the  other  day  I  imagined  I  had  practically 
everything  the  world  could  give  to  make  me  happy. 
Now,  with  my  music  forbidden,  I  don't  feel  I  have 
anything." 

"I  never  thought  you  had  a  girl's  full  equipment  of 
happiness." 

"What  to  your  mind  do  I  most  lack?" 

"A  mother's  hand  to  guide  you."  She  looked  up 
at  him  half-startled. 

"What  made  you  say  that?  You  know  I  have  a 
mother — somewhere.  I  expect  you  heard  what  hap- 
pened?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

''Only  in  a  vague  way.  I  had  no  idea  whether  she 
was  living  or  dead." 

''I  believe  she  still  lives.  I  recollect  her  very 
faintly.  She  said  good-bye  to  me,  and  told  me  not  to 
cry  for  her,  that  she  would  come  back.  Those  words 
have  always  stayed  with  me,  and  even  against  my 
judgment  I  wait  for  their  fulfilment.  Of  course 
Father  swore  he  would  not  let  her  come  near  me 
again,  or  have  communication  with  any  of  us.  I  don't 
think  she  could  have  ever  loved  me  much,"  she  went 
on  wistfully,  "for  there  were  plenty  of  occasions  when 
I  was  at  school  in  England  that  she  might  have 
visited  me  without  Father  knowing."  She  stopped 
abruptly.  "Perhaps  this  discontent  I  feel  is  inherited 
from  her.  Pink  told  me  she  was  very  unhappy  some- 
times." 

Murray  glanced  at  the  girl's  face,  clean  cut  in 
feature  as  a  cameo. 

"Don't  grumble  at  your  heritage,"  he  said.  "By 
her  picture  (badly  executed  as  it  is)  one  can  see  she 
must  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  if  by  chance  you 
have  inherited  fits  of  melancholy,  remember  she  has 
given  you  her  features  as  recompense." 

Mary  dropped  a  little  mocking  curtsey, 

"Pink  told  me  they  used  to  call  her  "the  Christmas 
Lily,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment.  "Her  name  was 
Noel" 
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Murray  suddenly  bent  to  gather  an  apple  lying  on 
the  hot  earth. 

''I  knew  somebody  of  that  name  once.  She  was 
beautiful  too,  but  not  of  the  lily  type  altogether, 
unless  it  be  the  tiger  variety.  She  had  a  penchant 
for  chameleons,  and  when  I  last  saw  her  contem- 
plated turning  Mahommedan." 

"She  sounds  like  a  beauty  actress." 

"At  one  time  she  graced  the  stage  very  success- 
fully, but  grew  tired  of  it,  as  she  did  of  most  things, 
and  sought  diversion  elsewhere." 

Mary  sighed. 

"How  I  envy  those  women  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, their  ability  to  go  wherever  they  like, 
and  do  just  what  they  want,  without  some  restraining 
hand  always  upon  them." 

"Yet,  I  daresay,  those  very  exponents  of  liberty 
would  give  their  souls  to  be  what  you  are,  sheltered, 
secure  from  all  want ." 

"Living  behind  high  hedges,  you  mean,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "What's  the  use  of  being  alive  if  we  don't 
go  out  into  the  world  among  people,  learning  all  we 
can  and  assisting  and  being  assisted  in  life's  rough 
and  tumble.  Picture  my  existence — the  round  of 
senseless  pleasures !  Save  the  mark !  The  narrow  little 
social  world  in  the  city,  alternated  by  periods  here 
in  the  bush,  empty,  melancholy  and  unbeautiful." 

"Oh,  come!  Do  you  consider  this  unbeautiful?" 
he  expostulated,  pointing  towards  the  orchard  which 
opened  before  them  in  bewildering  avenues,  flanked 
to  left  and  right  by  the  great  unpruned  monarchs  of 
a  former  period,  that  reared  their  heads  in  high  dis- 
dain of  their  more  youthful  and  disciplined  brethren." 

A  hawthorn  hedge,  also  the  relic  of  early  settle- 
ment, encircled  the  whole  orchard,  while  in  the 
drowsy  heat  the  crickets  sang  their  paean  to  the  sun 
with  ear-numbing  persistency.  It  was  a  scene  of 
warm,  serene  prosperity. 

''Oh,  the  garden's  right  enough,"  Mary  conceded 
in  grudging  tones.  "I'm  talking  of  the  bush  generally, 
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its  monotony,  the  miles  of  paddocks,  the  dusty  sheep 
and  the  eternal  gum  trees,  ragged  and  unlovely." 

"And  exceedingly  healthy,"  he  put  in. 

She  made  a  little  grimace. 

"You  and  I  look  at  things  through  different 
glasses,"  he  went  on.  ."Yours  is  the  blue-goggled 
view,  seeing  everything  dimly,  shorn  of  its  high 
lights.  Why  don't  you  borrow  my  specs,  which  pro- 
bably you  would  put  down  as  the  magnifying  kind? 
Instead  of  monotony  I  find  absorbing  interest,  plea- 
sure in  the  clear  skies  and  heat,  in  the  fruit  and  the 
old  garden,  even  in  the  hawthorn  hedge,  while  to  me 
the  paddocks  hold  the  mystery  of  an  ancient  land, 
perhaps  the  most  ancient,  re-born  to  prosperity. 
Even  the  sheep,  patient  animals,  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  scene,  and  much  incidentally,  to  your 
welfare,  and  still  you  grumble !" 

"You're  just  like  the  rest,  wishing  me  to  regulate 
my  feelings  by  the  extent  of  father's  possessions/' 
she  flashed  out  bitterly.  "I'd  barter  the  lot  for  an 
operatic  career.  Don't  say  I  can't  appreciate  things, 
I  can,  but  I'd  give  everything  away  to  be  one  of  those 
free,  untrammelled  women,  living  in  the  greater 
world,  my  mother's  world." 

"And  what  did  she  gain  by  leaving  all  this?" 

"Who  knows.  Suffice  it  she  never  showed  any 
inclination  to  return." 

"Perhaps  the  gates  were  shut  against  her?  I  am 
going  to  continue  as  lecturer  for  a  minute  or  two. 
I  want  you  to  realize  your  discontent  is  a  passing 
phase.  You  are  experiencing  the  push  of  youth,  just 
as  the  sap  rises  in  the  tree,  forcing  its  way  upwards, 
searching  behind  the  stiffened  bark  for  a  crevice 
through  which  to  put  out  a  green  finger,  so  you  are 
searching  round  the  rules  and  conventionalities  that 
bind  you  for  a  spot  from  which  to  blossom  forth. 
You'll  find  a  way,  I'm  convinced,  before  long." 

Mary  threw  the  well-bitten  remnant  of  her  apple 
far  into  the  orchard  with  unnecessary  force. 

"Anyhow,   I   am   determined  not  to   give   up   my 
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music,"  she  said,  "and,  if  continuing  it  means  rupture 
with  Father,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  consequences." 

•She  smoothed  down  the  folds  of  her  pique  skirt, 
and  stood  a  rebellious,  attractive  figure  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

The  man  beside  her  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  sym- 
pathy. Her  tones  were  those  of  a  spoilt  and  sullen 
child  who  had  asked  to  be  comforted  and  received  a 
lecture  instead.  With  a  sudden  impulse  he  slipped 
a  hand  under  her  arm  and  held  her  a  prisoner  close 
to  him. 

"Smile,"  he  commanded,  "or  else ." 

She  waited  for  the  end  of  the  sentence,  her  features 
grave,  but  a  little  demon  of  miscliief  lurking  in  her 
eyes.  Murray  noted  it  and  let  go  hurriedly. 

"That's  better,"  he  said,  "all's  well  when  you  look 
mischievous.  I  promise  not  to  jaw  further,  specially 
as  your  guests  are  arriving." 

They  stood  momentarily  silent  while  the  hollow 
sound  of  a  vehicle  crossing  the  little  creek  bridge 
came  to  them. 

''I  must  go  to  the  house,"  said  Mary  in  sudden 
tremor.  "They  will  be  at  the  door  in  a  few  minutes 
and  the  flowers  are  not  yet  done."  She  made  a  step 
to  depart. 

"Don't  go,"  her  companion    spoke    involuntarily. 

He  had  listened  to  the  car's  approach  with  mixed 
feelings.  With  the  advent  of  Jimmy  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorp  such  conversations  as  these  would  be  at  an 
end.  A  wave  of  rebellion  swept  over  him.  The  girl 
still  lingered,  half-curious  at  his  peremptory  tone. 
The  faint  perfume  she  used  mingled  sensuously  with 
the  odour  of  sun-saturated  earth.  Very  desirable  and 
lovely  did  she  seem  in  her  simple  garments  and  shady 
sun  hat,  and  Murray  felt  the  self  imposed  bonds  of 
his  restraint  loosen  and  drop  away.  He  gathered  her 
to  him  with  a  sudden  strong  movement,  and,  bend- 
ing up  the  brim  of  the  interfering  hat,  kissed  the 
cheek  it  shaded.  The  touch  of  her  young  body  in- 
toxicated him,  and  his  arms  closed  tighter.  He  kissed 
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her  almost  roughly,  as  if  striving  to  wake  some 
answering  pressure  from  her  lips. 

''Mary,  I  can't  help  it.  You  darling,  I  love  you ! 
By  loving  you  so,  I  may  be  doing  you  a  great  wrong, 
but  I  can't  help  it,  darling.  I  tried  not  to  let  you 
know,  it  has  been  too  strong  for  me.  Sweetheart, 
one  kiss — just  one — do  you  hate  me?"  His  words 
came  incoherent,  unchecked ;  inadequate  expression 
of  the  pent  up  passion  surging  within  him. 

The  girl  stirred  a  little,  and  he  felt  her  tremble  in 
his  embrace.  His  ardour  seemed  to  wake  her  very 
soul.  This,  then,  was  love,  a  force  overwhelming  and 
devastating  that  left  her  breathless  and  oblivious  of 
her  surroundings,  yet  wholly  conscious  of  the  forceful 
arms  that  clasped  her,  the  throbbing  body  close  to 
her  own,  and  the  husky,  whispering  voice  that  told 
of  love's  delights,  while  with  the  same  breath  it 
cursed  the  breakjng  of  the  barriers  between  them. 
Her  arms  slid  round  his  neck  in  sudden  surrender. 

"Why  talk  of  regrets."  she  whispered,  her  lips  close 
to  his,  the  appeal  of  her  youth  dangerously  sweet. 
"Don't  spoil  this  moment.  Love  me,  I  want  to  be 
loved- — as  you  want  to  love  me.  Don't  pretend  any 
longer,  Owen.  There  is  no  need,  dear.  I — I  love 
you  too." 

But  memory,  not  to  be  denied,  was  returning 
swiftly  to  Murray,  effectively  quenching  the  passion 
that  stirred  him.  Unwelcome  thoughts  marshalled 
themselves  in  formidable  array.  He  drew  back. 

"I'm  a  coward,"  he  said  uncertainly,  "my  only  ex- 
cuse is  that  your  beauty  swept  me  off  my  feet.  I 
should  have  told  you  something  first — something  not 
creditable.  Will  you  listen  to  me  now — I  implore  you. 
It  means  everything  to  me — to  both  of  us." 

A  swift  understanding  came  to  the  girl,  who  had 
stood  for  a  moment  motionless,  half-frightened  by 
his  sudden  change  of  tone.  Evidently  the  other 
woman,  shadow  of  a  past  existence,  still  had  power 
to  disturb  him,  and  Mary  made  sudden  determination 
that  in  this  enchanted  hour  no  such  pale,  unhappy 
ghost  must  play  a  part. 
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"No,  Owen,  I  won't  hear  a  word,"  she  said  re- 
solutely. "I  am  not  going  to  let  you  spoil  our  happi- 
ness by  silly  scruples.  It  is  too  precious.  To-morrow 
can  be  put  aside  for  explanations.  To-day  is  ours — 
alone." 

Despite  their  efforts  the  golden  thread  had 
snapped,  the  moment  had  irrevocably  passed,  and 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  car  on  the  gravel  drive 
caused  Mary  to  draw  hastily  away  from  Owen's 
arms.  With  trembling  fingers  she  tucked  under  her 
hat  the  stray,  unruly  wisps  of  hair  that  he  had 
loosened.  The. few  seconds'  respite  gave  her  back  a 
measure  of  her  self-possession. 

"And  only  a  short  time  before  all  this  you  were 
lecturing  me  like  a  schoolmaster/'  she  said  unevenly. 
"I'm  not  accustomed  to  be  embraced  in  the  public 
gaze,  with  the  car  full  of  visitors  almost  at  the  front 
door.  Owen,  be  careful,  no,  not  again !  I  must 
fly!" 

She  blew  him  a  kiss  and  turned,  pink-cheeked  and 
bright-eyed  to  run  in  the  direction  of  the  voices  and 
laughter  at  the  front  door. 


CHAPTER  VII 

"WHERE  DESTINY  WITH  MEN  FOR  PIECES  PLAYS" 

An  impulse  prompted  Murray  to  avoid  an  immedi- 
ate meeting  with  the  new  arrivals.  Taking  a  short 
cut  through  the  kitchen  garden,  scene  of  the  recent 
slug  massacre,  he  made  his  way  to  the  clumped- 
together  mass  of  stable  buildings,  where  he  sought 
and  saddled  the  grey  once  more.  He  felt  that  while 
labouring  under  such  stress  of  feeling  he  was  com- 
pletely unfitted  for  social  amenities,  and  he  marvelled 
at  Mary's  self-command.  It  was  more  the  fear  of 
Miss  Pinkney's  sharp  eyes  than  those  of  the  guests, 
that  drove  him  to  sudden  flight,  for  he  rightly 
guessed  she  would  read  in  his  countenance  far  more 
than  he  desired  her  to  see  at  this  juncture.  He  rode 
out  into  the  shimmering  paddocks  in  a  blind  quest  for 
solitude,  all  unconsciously  striving  to  exact  calmness 
from  the  warm  sleepy  world  around  him,  so  that  he 
might  resolve  the  problem  that  confronted  him. 

He  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  of  himself  before  he 
saw  Mary  again ;  quite  certain  of  his  course  of  action. 

He  mentally  reviewed  himself  and  his  career  from 
the  time  when  a  high-spirited  lad  he  had  wearied  his 
tutors  by  the  unholy  pranks  he  played.  Then  came 
the  years  of  college,  and  later  the  period  spent  idling 
in  London,  which  part  of  his  introspection  created 
unprofitable  recollections,  some  that  scorched  and 
burned,  others  that  evoked  the  passing  tribute  of  a 
sigh,  each  adding  a  prick  and  an  irritation.  Those 
care-free,  passionate,  now  much  to  be  regretted 
years !  How  he  longed  to  call  them  all  back  unspent. 
to  be  lived  over  again !  Should  he  give  Mary  the 
plain,  unvarnished  truth?  Was  it  right  to  fill  her 
ear  with  all  the  sordidness  of  a  London  intrigue?  A 
young  girl's  mind  was  hardly  a  fitting  receptacle  in 
which  to  pour  such  a  confession.  He  well  knew  how 
ill-adapted  she  was  to  receive  it  and  how  hard  it 
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was  going  to  be  for  him.  He  rode  aimlessly,  turning 
over  the  situation  in  a  troubled  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  alone  must  judge  him,  must  know  the 
worst  about  him  before  going  any  further.  He  re- 
cognised the  impossibility  of  building  their  marriage 
structure  on  the  quicksands  of  deceit. 

Difficulties  crowded,  and  in  his  despondency  Mur- 
ray's doubts  over-rode  all  sane  speculation  as  to  how 
she  would  take  his  confession. 

"I'll  have  to  clear  out  at  once,"  he  decided.  "Even 
if  she  likes  me  now,  after  she  has  learned  of  Noel 
she'll  detest  the  sight  of  me.  Mary  is  too  young 
to  condone  anything  like  that,  too  clear-minded,  too 
unused  to  the  world's  ways.  Presently  she'll  forget 
me  in  the  love  of  some  other  worthier  man.  There 
will  be  plenty  for  her  to  choose  from — Jimmy,  for 
instance — close  at  hand." 

Yet  when  the  recollection  of  the  time  spent  in  the 
orchard  came  back  to  him,  and  with  it  her  quick 
responsiveness,  he  began  again  to  take  fresh  hope. 
Temptation  beat  against  his  better  judgment,  to  seal 
up  the  past  indefinitely;  say  nothing,  but  take  all  the 
love  she  offered,  and  perhaps  later,  when  marriage 
had  linked  them,  and  opportunity  offered,  give  her 
a  censored  version  of  his  relationship  with  Mrs. 
Pendennis.  Commonsense  warred  against  this 
course  of  action.  He  recognised  that  his  happiness 
would  be  dependent  on  the  chance  word  of  some 
stranger,  that  her  trust  in  him  would  be  forever 
shattered  and  her  pride  outraged,  if  through  that 
medium  she  learned  how  he  had  spent  the  last  four 
years.  No,  trial  though  it  promised  to  be,  he  saw 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it. 

He  rode  slowly  back  out  of  the  trees  into  the 
cleared  country,  suddenly  conscious  that  it  was  long 
past  meal  time,  and  he  was  very  weary. 

Owen  did  not  meet  Jimmy  or  Mrs.  Calthorpe  until 
the  evening,  when,  bathed  and  rested  after  their  long 
journey,  they  foregathered  in  the  square,  book-lined 
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hall  to  await  the  summons  to  dinner. 

Mary,  radiant  and  lovely,  introduced  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorpe  to  Owen  immediately  on  his  appearance,  and 
as  the  older  woman  stood  chatting  to  them  both, 
Murray  could  not  help  noticing  how  the  girl  dimmed 
her  friend's  darker,  more  pronounced  beauty. 

Mary  wore  grey,  pale,  almost  as  mist,  and  the  loose- 
hanging  girdle  encircling  her  waist  was  woven  of 
dull  silver  threads,  fox-fur  edged  the  hem  of  her 
skirt,  and  a  little  fluff  of  the  same  lovely  skin  finished 
off  the  ends  of  the  belt. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe,  gowned  in  red  of  unusual  vivid- 
ness, mentally  registered  the  fact  that  her  friend's 
frock  came  from  Paris,  and  fully  appreciated  the 
effect  it  had  on  her  own  less  subtle  creation.  She  felt 
a  faint  stab  of  jealousy,  and  looked  over  to  the  pro- 
vider of  the  garment,  Shannon,  with  thoughtful  eyes. 
There  was  the  possibility  of  a  field  to  exploit  in  him. 
It  was  certainly  worth  consideration.  Anyhow  the 
young  book-keeper  seemed  delightful,  handsome, 
thoughtful,  evidently  not  the  type  to  be  attracted  by 
the  mere  drapings  of  a  woman.  She  smiled  up  at 
Owen  and  commenced  an  idle  conversation,  using 
all  the  allurement  of  dark,  expressive  eyes.  Murray 
answering  her  perfunctorily,  became  acutely  con- 
scious of  two  outstanding  attributes.  Her  extremely 
good  looks,  and  the  distressing  commonplace  of  her 
mind.  Mrs.  Calthorpe's  beauty  was  of  the  dark, 
heavy-browed  order,  and  she  wore  her  hair  low  over 
her  ears  in  exaggerated  loops  which  completely  hid 
them  and  portions  of  her  cheeks  as  well.  Her  line  of 
profile  was  pure  Grecian,  and  she  habitually  chose 
fitting  backgrounds  before  which  to  show  off  its 
regular  perfection.  In  repose  she  held  the  admiring 
eyes  of  all  who  beheld  her,  but  she  lowered  her  guard 
when  she  became  animated,  for  she  possessed  a 
strident  laugh  and  bad  teeth.  While  she  and  Owen 
talked,  Jimmy  monopolized  Mary,  demonstrating 
with  sundry  bottles  of  vermouth  and  gin  and  a  dish  of 
olives,  how  to  mix  the  best  cocktail. 
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''Bad  habit  this,"  said  John  Shannon.  "I'll  have 
another,  Jimmy,  while  you  are  at  it." 

Presently  Miss  Pinkney  emerged  from  her  bed- 
room, permeating  the  atmosphere  with  a  strong 
odour  of  lavender  and  musk.  She  beamed  on  every- 
one impartially  and,  addressing  the  manager,  com- 
menced a  description  of  her  visit  to  the  fowls  and 
turkeys,  throwing  in  a  few  suggestions  as  to  an 
alteration  to  the  laying  hens,  in  parenthesis.  He 
obediently  noted  these  on  his  shirt  cuff. 

"And  that's  all  there  will  be  to  it,"  chuckled  Shan- 
non shamelessly,  noting  the  action,  "except  that  the 
laundress  will  have  difficulty  in  removing  the 
scribble." 

Miss  Pinkney  cast  him  a  preoccupied  glance  and 
turned  to  Owen. 

"I  looked  for  you  this  morning  to  help  me  with 
the  fowls,  but  Mary  informed  me  you  had  gone  off 
early,"  she  remarked.  He  left  Mrs.  Calthorpe  and 
came  gladly  to  the  speaker's  side. 

"It  was  a  most  wonderful  morning  altogether." 
Murray's  eyes  sought  Mary's  for  confirmation. 
"Springs  are  picturesque  things,"  he  went  on.  "Mr. 
Shannon  has  decided  to  timber  the  outlet  of  this 
particular  one  so  that  the  natural  lake  it»has  formed 
will  not  be  injured  by  any  extra  flow  of  water  there 
might  be." 

"A  romantic  spot,"  murmured  Mrs.  Calthorpe, 
listening. 

"Full  of  tadpoles  and  leeches,"  supplemented 
Jimmy,  still  busy  with  the  cocktail  shaker. 

"I  spotted  a  bee  tree  on  the  way  back,"  continued 
Murray,  with  a  change  of  tone.  "We  might  take  it 
one  night  if  anybody  is  energetic  enough." 

"I'd  be  glad  of  the  honey/''  answered  Miss  Pinkney. 
"Our  hives  are  empty.  I  wish  you'd  have  a  look  at 
them,  Mr.  Murray.  Smith  is  a  perfect  ninny  and  in- 
variably gets  stung.  I  think  you  told  me  you  had 
experience  with  bees  when  you  were  a  lad." 

Owen  hastily  denied  much  apiaristic  knowledge,  but 
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promised  to  make  the  required  examination. 

"One  recalls  youthful  experiences  far  more  readily 
than  others  of  later  date,"  remarked  the  manager 
sententiously,  putting  down  his  glass. 

John  Shannon  stirred  uneasily. 

"I  find  that  so/'  he  assented  in  sober  tones. 

Jimmy  sat  next  to  Mary  during  dinner,  and  they 
joked  and  laughed  with  the  freedom  of  close  friend- 
ship. Any  jealous  feeling  that  he  might  have  har- 
boured after  her  first  meeting  with  Owen  six  months 
before,  seemed  now  completely  allayed,  for  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  girl  during  the  summer,  and 
Owen,  owing  to  his  absence  in  the  country,  had  faded 
to  a  negligible  quantity  in  Jimmy's  mind. 

After  dinner,  when  the  men  sauntered  out  into 
the  coolness  of  the  garden,  Jimmy,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  flung  himself  down  in  the  chair  beside  Mary, 
while  Owen,  noting  the  action,  lingered  behind  with 
the  manager  and  busied  himself  with  his  pipe.  It  was 
a  typical  Australian  summer  night :  hot,  dry,  and 
heavy  laden  with  a  thousand  subdued  scents  from 
gum-tree  and  garden. 

The  drip  of  a  sprinkler  on  a  near-by  flower-bed 
came  clearly  to  the  ears  of  the  little  group  on  the 
lawn,  while  the  crickets  in  the  orchard  chirped  a 
shrill  chorus  to  the  creek  frogs'  deeper  toned  song. 

"A  hot  day  to-morrow,"  prophesied  Mary,  lighting 
a  cigarette  from  Jimmy's  cigar.  She  slid  down  more 
comfortably  in  her  lounge  chair,  and  gazed  contem- 
platively at  the  star-spangled  vault  that  seemed  over- 
crowded by  the  multitude  of  worlds  that  flashed 
there.  The  Southern  Cross  swung,  remote,  symbolic, 
almost  immediately  overhead. 

''Fine  display,"  said  Jimmy,  following  the  direction 
of  her  gaze.  "Remember  the  yarn  of  the  man  who 
swore  he'd  kiss  his  girl  for  every  star  she'd  name." 

"And  I  suppose  she  commenced  by  mentioning  the 
Milky  Way,"  said  Johnson  from  the  darkness  behind. 

Jimmy  groaned. 

"That's  torn  it!  A  good  story  spoiled,"  he  ex- 
claimed resignedly. 
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"I  think  both  the  lady  and  Mr.  Johnson  took  an 
unfair  advantage  there,"  remarked  Mrs.  Calthorpe  in 
judicial  tones.  "One  must  make  allowances  for  the 
very  young.  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Pinkney?" 

"She  meditates,"  whispered  Jimmy  in  a  stage 
aside,  "on  the  best  method  of  slaying  mosquitoes." 
Miss  Pinkney  slapped  viciously,  and  announced  her 
intention  of  seeking  shelter  indoors. 

''May  I  smoke  near?"  asked  Owen.  "You  won't 
be  pestered  then." 

His  chair  creaked  as  he  drew  it  beside  the  victim 
of  the  bites. 

Mrs.  Calthrope  yawned  luxuriously  and  stretched 
her  arms  overhead. 

"Isn't  this  heavenly?"  she  enthused.  "A  hot  night, 
running  water,  a  divine  sky  to  gaze  at.  Somebody 
tell  a  story  while  we  sit  and  listen.  Who  is  going 
to  be  the  kind  person?" 

The  manager  rose  and  sauntered  to  the  sprinkler, 
and  in  the  moment's  silence  that  followed  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorpe's  voice  the  squelch  of  his  feet  in  the  soft 
ground  could  be  plainly  heard.  A  subdued  swear- 
word ascended  heavenwards. 

"Near  the  sunflowers,"  suggested  Miss  Pinkney. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  singing  of  the  falling  drops 
could  be  once  more  heard,  and  Johnson  rejoined  the 
group,  wiping  his  damp  slippers  on  the  grass. 

"Are  we  to  be  left  storyless?  Someone  please  be 
kind,"  entreated  Mrs.  Calthorpe. 

"Ghosts,  or  a  good  murder,"  supplemented  Jimmy. 

"It  must  be  true,"  said  Miss  Pinkney,  from  behind 
her  screen  of  smoke. 

"I'll  begin,"  Mary  offered.    "Once  upon  a  time — ." 

"Something  interesting,  Mary,  no  foolish  yarn," 
put  in  Shannon,  re-lighting  his  pipe.  "You  have  a 
critical  audience." 

"I  was  going  to  tell  of  the  Kingundi  horse 
stealers,'\she  replied.  "It  is  topical."  Shannon's 
face  lit  by  the  flickering  match  showed  grim  amuse- 
ment. 
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"Apologies — go  ahead,"  he  said. 

''Everything  I  relate  will  be  absolutely  correct," 
Mary  assured  her  hearers.  "Don't  scoff  at  what 
seems  to  you  unreasonable.  Mr.  Johnson  here  will 
back  me  up.  You  probably  know  the  original  part 
of  this  house  was  built  seventy  five  years  ago  by 
convict  labour,  out  of  timber  cut  from  the  hills  over 
there,  and  bricks  made  from  the  kiln  by  the  creek. 
In  those  early  days  there  were  no  neighbours  nearer 
than  forty  miles,  no  made  roads,  and  few  bush  tracks 
— ideal  for  a  hold-up.  The  owner,  an  unpleasant 
individual,  so  everyone  seemed  to  think,  lived  all 
alone  in  the  homestead,  which  was  a  long  way  out  of 
earshot  of  the  men's  hut.  This  old  Thorn  bred  horses 
as  well  as  sheep,  and  usually  kept  a  number  of  mares 
on  the  flats  near  where  the  old  stables  used  to  be, 
over  there."  She  pointed  towards  the  creek  on  her 
right  where  the  frogs  chorused.  "History  doesn't  re- 
late what  actually  roused  him  to  the  fact  that  his  ani- 
mals were  being  driven  off.  All  we  know  is  that,  clad 
in  his  nightshirt  and  waving  a  pistol  he  sallied  out  un- 
supported to  save  his  mares,  just  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  being  led  through  the  slip-rails.  He 
fired  several  shots,  succeeded  in  scattering  the  gang, 
and  ended  by  cornering  one  man  in  a  cul-de-sac  be- 
tween the  kitchen  door  and  the  vegetable  garden. 
Driven  at  bay  the  horse-stealer  turned  on  his  pursuer 
and  then  there  commenced  a  lively  pistol  duel  in 
which  the  thief  fell,  shot  through  the  body.  There 
are  bullet  marks  to  this  day  in  the  kitchen  door. 
The  dead  man  was  buried  in  the  gooseberry  bed. 

"I  simply  gorged  myself  there  this  evening,"  in- 
terrupted Jimmy,  in  a  meditative  voice. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  spoke.  "How  romantic !  Surely 
his  ghost  haunts  the  garden.  Do  say  so,  and  I'll  sit 
up  and  watch  for  him." 

"He  is  supposed  to  visit  the  house,"  admitted 
Mary,  "that  is  just  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
story.  Mr.  Johnson  has  actually  seen  him.  He  ap- 
pears occasionally ;  a  figure  in  a  long  coat  with  a 
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felt  hat  pulled  down  over  his  features,  and  walks 
through  the  hall  to  the  sitting-room,  then  vaults 
over  the  verandah  railings  into  the  garden." 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  shuddered  luxuriously. 

''Good  yarn,  at  any  rate,"  conceded  Jimmy.  "Own 
up,  Johnson,  have  you  really  beheld  this  apparition?" 

"I  have,"  admitted  that  worthy  unemotionally, 
"twice.  Once  he  walked  by  my  chair  and  out  on  to 
the  verandah,  and  the  last  time  he  passed  me  in  the 
hall.  Tall  chap,  in  an  ulster.  I  don't  talk  much  about 
him  though.  The  servants  get  so  worked  up  over 
that  kind  of  thing." 

"I  won't  sleep  after  this,"  Mrs.  Calthorpe  an- 
nounced. 

"Who's  going  to  spin  the  next  yarn?"  asked  Shan- 
non, lazily.  Jimmy  stirred  himself. 

"I  can  sing  you  a  song,"  he  offered.  "About 
Araby,  or  Dixie,  or  any  other  place  you'd  care  to 
mention." 

''Shut  up,  Jimmy,"  commanded  Mrs.  Calthorpe. 
"Tell  us  more  about  the  ghost,  Mr.  Johnson." 

Shannon  removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
purposely  interrupted. 

"I  met  Morgan  the  bushranger  once,"  he  said,  half 
diffidently,  "the  incident  has  no  merit  as  a  story, 
except  that  of  truth.  Funny  little  chap  he  was, 
undersized,  wiry  and  keen-eyed,  with  a  huge  growth 
on  the  side  of  his  neck.  I  happened  to  be  quite  a 
lad  at  the  time,  jackerooing  on  the  Hunt's  station. 
He  came  on  me  suddenly  one  day,  rode  out  of  the 
scrub  and  pulled  up  his  horse  longside  me.  I  was 
sinking  post-holes,  but  seeing  him,  knocked  off  work 
and  called  good-day.  He  answered  civilly  enough. 
'Good-day,'  he  said,  Tm  Morgan.'  I  wasn't  over- 
joyed at  the  news,  but  stood  by  and  waited  without 
showing  any  fear.  He  had  eyes  like  gimlets,  that 
pierced  one  through.  'I  want  tucker,  you  cut  home 
and  fetch  me  some,'  he  said,  'and  if  you  let  on  I'm 
about  I'll  blow  your  young  brains  out  sooner  or 
later.'  It  was  no  idle  threat ;  he  had  done  it  to 
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others.  I  made  tracks  for  the  house  in  double-quick 
time,  and  purloined  the  required  rations :  meat,  flour, 
tea  and  sugar.  On  my  own  account  I  put  in  a  smoke 
as  well.  When  I  returned  to  the  post-holes  he  wasn't 
anywhere  to  be  seen,  but  I  left  the  stuff  wedged  in 
the  arm  of  a  tree  and  continued  sinking,  knowing 
he'd  turn  up  some  time.  At  sundown  sure  enough 
he  appeared  again,  and  stayed  a  while  yarning,  a 
human  voice  holding  far  greater  attraction  to  him 
than  the  bush  silences  from  which  he  had  come." 

Shannon  pulled  at  his  pipe  for  a  second  or  two. 

"I  liked  the  man,"  he  went  on.  "Treated  fair  and 
given  a  chance  he  would  have  done  well,  been  a 
decent  citizen  and  all  that.  As  it  was  he  died  shortly 
after  from  a  shot  in  the  back,  fired  by  the  police  from 
behind  a  tree,  and  he  went  out  blaspheming,  calling 
them  cowards." 

Owen  spoke. 

"I  too  can  spin  a  yarn  about  Australia,  but,  of 
course,  without  vouching  for  its  truth.  An  old  chap 
told  me,  who  had  knocked  about  the  Colonies  in  his 
young  days,  and  on  whom  the  story  had  left  a  deep 
impression.  It  was  concerning  a  man's  disappear- 
ance somewhere  in  Queensland.  Two  young  chaps 
were  sent  to  gain  Colonial  experince  on  a  station 
miles  out-back.  The  boss's  daughter,  a  remarkably 
lovely  girl,  arrived  home  in  due  course  from  board- 
ing school,  and,  as  I  suppose  was  natural,  the  young 
jackeroos  both  fell  violently  in  love  with  her.  She, 
evidently  a  true  daughter  of  Eve,  flirted  indiscrimi- 
nately with  them,  and  caused  a  fierce  hatred  to 
spring  where  once  only  affectionate  feelings  had 
been  harboured.  They  quarrelled  and  there  was  great 
bitterness  shown,  so  much  so  that  it  became  open 
station  gossip.  One  morning  they  rode  away 
together  over  the  downs,  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation. This  sudden  change  from  frigid  aloofness 
was  remarked  by  some  of  the  men.  At  nightfall  the 
younger  jackeroo  returned — alone.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  companion  he 
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said  he  did  not  know,  explaining  that  they  had 
parted  company  at  a  certain  gate.  He  himself  had 
ridden  with  a  message  to  a  boundary  rider's  hut, 
returning  at  dusk.  The  continued  non-appearance 
of  his  companion  caused  alarm,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing a  search  was  instituted,  which  brought  to  light 
the  missing  man's  horse  grazing  in  a  far-off  paddock 
with  reins  hanging  broken,  and  one  stirrup  torn 
from  the  saddle.  Of  the  man  himself  no  trace  could 
be  found.  The  tracks  of  the  animal  were  impos- 
sible to  follow  in  the  dry  ground,  even  the  black- 
trackers  lost  the  trail.  Foul  play  was  suspected,  and 
suspicion  naturally  fell  on  the  erstwhile  friend  of 
the  absent  jackeroo,  but  the  inquiry  revealed 
nothing  further,  and  the  whole  episode  remained 
shrouded  in  mystery  which  to  this  day  has  never 
been  properly  cleared  up.  About  a  year  later  the 
river  which  ran  through  portion  of  <:he  station  fell 
very  low,  so  low  in  fact  that  in  many  places  the  bed 
was  completely  uncovered.  A  drover,  crossing  with 
a  team  of  bullocks,  passed  some  bones  in  the  silt, 
which  he  at  first  took  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  sheep. 
The  sight  of  a  human  skull  speedily  undeceived  him, 
however,  and  he  investigated  the  huddled  remains 
to  find  that  they  were  those  of  a  man.  Still  hanging 
to  the  neck  was  a  leather  strap — cause  evidently  of 
death.  The  discovery  created  a  stir  in  the  district, 
but  in  spite  of  close  examination  no  evidence  could 
be  found  to  connect  the  dead  body  in  the  river  with 
the  tragedy  on  the  station  twenty  miles  away." 

There  was  a  little  silence  as  Murray  ceased  speak- 
ing, then  Shannon  rose  abruptly  and  went  inside,  his 
face  curiously  ashen-hued  in  the  moonlight. 

"Yours  is  the  best  yarn  up  to  date,"  said  Jimmy, 
lazily. 

Miss  Pinkney's  eyes  followed  the  retreating; 
figure.  She  sensed  that  something  had  seriously 
disturbed  Shannon,  and  wondered  what  it  was.  She 
felt  half-disposed  to  go  in  after  him,  but  resisted  the 
impulse.  He  was  a  strange  man,  morose  and  moody, 
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and  did  not  always  take  kindly  to  feminine  .atten- 
tions. Instead  she  simulated  sleepiness  and  yawned. 

"Somebody  tell  me  the  time,"  she  asked;  I  feel 
like  bed." 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  in  drowsy 
tones.  "Thanks  for  the  story,  Mr.  Murray." 

"The  meeting  is  adjourned,"  quoth  Jimmy,  un- 
curling his  long  legs. 

"Come  to  my  quarters  before  you  turn  in,"  John- 
son spoke  in  an  undertone  to  Owen. 

"Right  you  are,  but  I'm  for  a  drink  first." 

Slowly  the  little  party  made  its  way  to  the  house, 
and  thence  to  their  roo'is. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"To-DAY  OF  PAST  REGRETS  AND  FUTURE  FEARS" 

"What  possessed  you  to  tell  that  yarn?"  demanded 
Johnson  of  Murray  when  they  reached  the  former's 
paper-strewn,  smoke-saturated  living  room  in  the 
little  cottage.  The  manager's  glance  was  keen  and 
slightly  hostile. 

His  companion  yawned.  ''Heaven  only  knows — 
it  just  came  into  my  mind.  I  think  it  happened  to 
be  the  only  Australian  story  I  could  think  of  at  the 
moment  fit  to  repeat  to  a  mixed  assembly;  that  was 
why." 

"And  that  was  your  only  reason?" 

''I  assure  you,  yes.  But  what's  up,  what  are  you 
driving  at?" 

Johnson  hesitated. 

"Didn't  you  notice  Shannon  seemed  upset?"  he 
asked  after  a  moment. 

"Can't  say  I  did — come  to  think  of  it  though  he 
went  into  the  house  immediately  afterwards."  The 
manager  laughed  grimly. 

"You  gave  him  a  nasty  jar  all  right.  I  thought 
you'd  done  it  on  purpose." 

"How's  that?" 

The  manager  eyed  him  keenly  as  if  only  half- 
persuaded  Owen  was  as  innocent  as  he  pretended. 

"There  was  nothing  to  take  exception  to."  Mur- 
ray's tone  sounded  slightly  nettled. 

"Did  the  man  from  whom  you  first  heard  it  give 
the  names  of  the  people  involved?" 

"I  think  so,  but  I  really  can't  remember  for  cer- 
tain. He  was  a  garrulous  old  chap,  and  liked  to  spin 
yarns  all  day  long.  This  was  only  one  of  many." 

''It  was  just  as  well  your  memory  failed  you  then 
about  the  names." 

Murray  swung  round. 
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"Look  here,  what's  the  matter?"  he  demanded. 

Johnson  hesitated — indecision  palpably  written  on 
his  homely  features. 

"I  must  have  your  word  that  what  I  tell  you  will 
go  no  further,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  don't  want  to  do 
anything  harmful  to  Shannon — he's  a  good  boss." 

His  hearer  gave  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Go  ahead." 

"Shannon  was  the  younger  man  of  your  story," 
the  one  who  returned." 

The  Englishman  whistled. 

"My  God !"  he  exclaimed  blankly ;  "he  must  have 
wanted  to  throttle  me." 

''There  was  nothing  proved  against  him,  as  you 
so  carefully  informed  us,"  went  on  Johnson.  "I 
believe  some  comment  was  raised  on  the  trampled 
condition  of  the  ground  near  the  gate  where  Shan- 
non declared  he  and  his  friend  parted  company,  but 
nothing  came  to  light.  Eventually  he  married  Noel 
Wilson,  the  subject  as  it  was  popularly  supposed  of 
the  quarrel,  and  left  the  district  before  the  body  in 
the  river  had  been  discovered.  I  came  to  know  of 
the  circumstances  only  because  my  father  happened 
to  be  staying  at  the  neighbouring  station  when  it 
all  occurred.  The  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  then  have  quite  buried  the  whole  episode  in 
people's  minds,  and  any  way  there  were  compara- 
tively few  who  ever  knew  about  it  at  all.  The  boss 
rras  no  idea  I  do,  or  else  I  wouldn't  be  managing 
here  to-day.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that." 

Murray  was  genuinely  disturbed. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said.  "Surely  he  must 
have  seen  I  was  speaking  in  all  innocence." 

"Probably,  but  he'll  watch  you  pretty  carefully 
after  this,  you  mark  my  words." 

"Did  your  father  think  him  guilty?"  enquired 
Murray  suddenly. 

Johnson's  eyes  narrowed. 

"Yes!"  he  answered  truthfully.  "My  father  held 
the  popular  view,  that  Shannon  throttled  his  man  in 
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a  fit  of  rage,  and  then,  weighting  the  body,  threw  it 
into  the  river.  It  was  deep  and  swift  running  at  that 
spot." 

''And  you?    What  is  your  opinion?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  working  for  him  if  I  believed  the 
yarn  to  be  true,"  said  the  manager  simply. 

"And  this  Noel  Wilson?  Mary's  mother,  what  of 
her?" 

Johnson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"A  beautiful,  heartless  creature.  She  left  Shannon 
eventually  and  went — the  Lord  knows  where — to  the 
pack  by  the  pleasantest  route  probably.  She  had  a 
little  money  of  her  own,  so  Shannon  couldn't  exer- 
cise much  control  over  her.  There  was  a  divorce." 

He  knocked  out  the  embers  from  his  pipe  and  re- 
placed it  among  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
rubbish  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"So  much  for  the  Boss's  matrimonials.  I  think  he 
was  hard  hit,  more  so  than  he  showed,  but  time  and 
other  women  work  wonders,  don't  they,  old  man, 
and  Shannon's  had  plenty  of  both  to  help  him  for- 
get. I  wouldn't  have  spoken  about  it  at  all,  only  I 
felt  you  should  be  warned  to  say  nothing  further, 
also  to  be  on  your  guard.  The  Boss  is  the  d£vil 
when  his  suspicions  are  roused.  What  about  another 
drink  before  you  turn  in?" 

Murray  went  to  bed  in  a  confused  state  of  mind, 
and  spent  the  night  tossing  in  the  grip  of  unpleasant 
dreams  that  haunted  him  even  when  he  woke.  The 
ill-starred  story  caused  him  intense  annoyance,  not 
unmixed  with  apprehension,  for  he  felt  he  had 
alienated  Shannon's  sympathies  just  at  the  time 
when  they  were  most  needed.  He  had  dreamed  of 
him  during  the  night,  but  his  conception  of  him 
then  had  differed  considerably.  In  the  mists  of  sleep 
he  saw  Shannon,  fierce-eyed  and  brutal,  bending 
over  a  writhing,  moaning  form,  while  close  by  a 
woman  stood  and  laughed;  a  woman  with  Mary's 
features,  but  whose  soul  shone  through,  villainous 
and  exultant,  transforming  them  into  a  hideous 
mask, 
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Owen  tried  to  shake  off  the  sinister  impression 
the  vision  left,  but  it  lingered  obstinately,  and  as  he 
dressed  he  found  himself  involuntarily  visualizing 
the  nightmare  again. 

Then  his  mind  drifted  to  the  incidents,  about  which 
he  had  determined  to  tell  the  girl.  Mrs.  Pendennis 
— he  stirred  unhappily  as  the  name  slid  into  his  con- 
sciousness— she  belonged  to  that  chapter  which  he 
vainly  strove  to  forget,  but  which,  like  Nemesis, 
overtook  him  in  his  happiest  hours.  It  had  intruded 
in  the  sun-baked  orchard,  casting  sombre  shadows, 
leaving  him  uncertain  of  himself,  oppressed  with  the 
conviction  of  his  utter  unworthiness  of  the  girl  he 
loved.  How  would  she  receive  the  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Pendennis,  he  wondered  for  the  hundredth 
time?  He  felt  glad  Mary  had  never  seen  her.  It 
would  have  made  things  all  the  more  difficult.  Mrs. 
Pendennis  was  extremely  beautiful  even  yet,  and  at 
night  dimmed  all  other  women  in  her  vicinity  as 
effectively  as  electric  light  dims  a  penny  dip. 

Their  last  parting  rose  before  him.  The  still 
garden,  dew-laden  and  heavy  scented,  the  great 
house  bespangled  with  a  multitude  of  lighted  win- 
dows, and  the  woman's  voice  pleading,  holding  in 
its  tones  all  the  silken  mysteries  of  charm.  Did 
something  of  the  old  attraction  remain  with  him? 
Owen  dared  not  answer  the  question.  He  had  with- 
stood it  at  any  rate,  and  now  in  the  telling  of  his 
story  he  must  withstand  the  inclination  to  gloss  over 
his  faults  and  make  them  appear  less  black. 

An  opportunity  to  speak  to  Mary  came  shortly 
after  lunch,  and  he  made  haste  to  seize  it.  Miss 
Pinkney  suggested  a  visit  to  the  stables.  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorpe  clad  in  flamboyant  knitted  sweater  over  her 
white  clothes,  immediately  monopolized  her  host  and 
led  the  way,  while  Miss  Pinkney  followed  with 
Jimmy. 

Mary  purposely  lingered,  so  that  she  and  Owen 
might  bring  up  the  rear  unattended. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  you 
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alone,"  he  commenced,  "but  you've  been  so  con- 
foundedly surrounded.  Hang  these  visitors !" 

She  laughed  happily.  "1  am  glad  you  don't  like 
them." 

"Don't  laugh."  His  tone  sounded  sharp  with  sup- 
pressed feeling.  "There's  an  explanation  to  make, 
and  after  you've  heard  it,  probably  you  won't  want 
to  think  of  me  any  more  except  with  disgust." 

Mary's  eyes  searched  his  face. 

"I'm  ready  to  listen,"  she  said.  ''But  why  worry 
yourself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day,  you  know.  Let  us 
hide  from  the  others  and  be  very  happy  all  by  our- 
selves. We  might  go  for  a  walk,  or  eat  apples  in  the 
orchard  again.  I  think  all  unconsciously  I  must  have 
been  playing  the  role  of  Eve  yesterday." 

"The  temptation  is  even  greater  to-day."  He 
glanced  at  Miss  Pinkney's  retreating  form,  and  then 
back  to  the  blue  eyes  of  the  girl  beside  him.  Inde- 
cision racked  him;  then  he  shook  his  head. 

"Can't  be  done,  Mary,  it  is  too  important  to  us 
both.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  only  because 
I  care  for  you  so  much  am  I  forcing  myself  to  tell 
you  of  the  unpleasant  happenings  that  would  other- 
wise be  much  better  buried  and  forgotten." 

"All  right,"  she  answered  patiently.  "Where  shall 
we  go?  To  the  gate  over  there."  She  led  the  way 
to  the  end  of  the  stockyard  in  which  were  collected 
a  dozen  or  so  young  unbroken  colts  waiting  for  the 
expert  handling  of  Slattery  and  his  confreres.  John 
Shannon's  big  voice  sounded  loudly  as  he  discussed 
the  points  of  the  various  animals  with  Jimmy. 

Mary  leaned  against  the  gate  and  rested  her  arms 
along  the  top-rail  in  lazy  contentment. 

"I'm  waiting  for  this  tremendous  confession  of 
yours,"  she  announced,  and  Murray,  glancing  under 
the  shade  of  her  big  sun  hat,  saw  that  she  was  smil- 
ing serenely.  Even  yet  she  was  not  taking  him 
seriously.  Well,  she  would  soon  enough.  He  turned 
back  towards  the  little  group  at  the  other  end  of 
the  vard. 
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"It's  damned  difficult  for  me  to  commence,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "One  doesn't  like  to  hold  up  one's  mistakes 
—sins,  if  you  like — before  the  woman  you  love,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  and  understand  everything, 
Mary.  A  Frenchman  once  said,  ''To  know  all  was  to 
pardon  all."  Don't  be  too  hard  on  me.  I — I  love 
you  as  I  never  thought  it  possible  to  care  for  a 
woman.  I  can't  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  until  you've 
heard  what  a  mess  I  made  of  my  life  before — before 
I  came  to  Australia.  Yesterday's  madness ." 

"It  wasn't  madness,"  she  interrupted  quickly,  "at 
least  not  on  my  part." 

"It  was  on  mine — utter  madness,  for  a  man  like 
myself,  maimed  physically,  morally  and  mentally  as 
I  am,  to  dare  offer  you  what  I  have !  So  little !  I 
wasn't  only  sent  out  here  for  healthful  purposes. 
There  were  other  reasons ;  the  chief  being  a  woman.'' 

The  girl  drew  a  quick  involuntary  breath.  The  pale 
ghost  was  materializing  at  last. 

"It  seemed  like  a  kind  of  insanity,"  he  went  on. 
"I  became  infatuated — mad.  She  held  sway  over  me, 
and  I  was  miserable  away  from  her.  I  haunted  the 
theatre  where  she  played.  I  followed  her  like  a  slave 
from  place  to  place :  Paris,  Algiers,  Monte  Carlo, 
London,  and  my  greatest  happiness  was  when  we 
were  together.  She  was  a  fair  actress.  Soon  I  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  the  stage,  so  that  I  alone  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  her  beauty." 

"How  much  or  little  did  that  all  mean?"  she 
asked. 

He  hesitated. 

"I'm  a  man,"  he  said,  ''with  passions  and  desires. 
I  thought  I  loved  her.  We  were  together  nearly  four 
years." 

Mary's  lips  whitened.    "Go  on,"  she  commanded. 

"I  had  a  certain  amount  of  money — not  much,  but 
enough  to  gratify  all  reasonable  wants.  It  quickly 
melted  in  trying  to  meet  her  demands,  and  in  those 
years  my  little  fortune  vanished.  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  been  the  end  of  it  in  the  ordinary  course 
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of  events,  for  I  became  ill  and  the  months  spent  in 
hospital  gave  me  time  to  view  things  in  their  true 
light.  My  father  had  on  many  occasions  tried  his 
best  to  check  me,  but,  finding  it  a  hopeless  task,  had 
finally  given  up,  knowing  probably  that  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  would  chuck  me  of  her  own  accord  when  my 
money  gave  out.  But  it  was  my  illness  that  affected 
her.  She  hated  ill-health ;  looked  upon  sick  people 
with  the  aversion  that  makes  some  folks  avoid  cats. 
I  lay  for  weeks  without  a  sight  of  her,  hungering, 
longing,  praying  that  she  might  come,  and  the 
flowers  and  notes  she  sent  only  increased  my  desire. 
Then  suddenly  it  began  to  wane.  I  thought  over  all 
the  past  days  of  thoughtless  pleasure,  and  they  ap- 
peared very  empty  and  purposeless,  just  the  bright 
trappings  that  hide  a  lot  of  ugliness  underneath.  It 
had  been  my  mother's  money  I  had  squandered  too. 
She  died  when  I  was  born — and  I  couldn't  help  won- 
dering if  she  knew  and  was  sorry  that  her  legacy 
to  me  had  been  wasted  trying  to  gratify  the  vanities 
of  a  beautiful  demi-mondaine.  When  I  left  hospital 
she  showed  herself  willing  enough  to  continue  the 
old  state  of  things  once  more,  but  I  had  altered.  I 
told  her  so ;  told  her  everything  about  my  condition ; 
that  I  was  ruined,  my  health  broken  down,  and  I  had 
decided  to  leave  England  and  try  and  find  my  level 
in  the  Colonies.  I  think  she  minded,  even  although 
there  were  others  already  in  the  field.  She  endea- 
voured to  keep  me,  but  I  resisted.  Perhaps  it  sounds 
weak  to  you,  impossible  that  a  woman  of  her  type, 
almost  middle-aged,  world-worn,  and  disillusioned, 
could  hold  a  man  so  utterly  to  her  beck  and  call, 
yet  such  was  her  power  with  others,  as  well  as 
myself.  John  Dixon  shot  himself  because  ." 

"Don't  tell  me  any  more,"  she  said  in  a  stifled 
voice.  "I  haven't  got  used  to  the  thought  of  it  yet — 
it's  so  hateful.  It  hurts  me  all  the  more  because  I 
know  you  loved  her." 

He  gazed  miserably  across  the  sun-flooded  yard 
where  the  horses  stood  grouped  in  a  brown,  ever 
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shifting  clump,  their  frightened  glances  directed  to 
the  woman's  bright  colored  garments. 

By  the  fence  a  lean  sheep  dog  lay  on  a  patch  of 
warm  sand,  lazily  snapping  at  flies,  while  a  hen 
scratched  in  the  litter  of  straw  by  the  barn  door. 
The  scene  was  ill-set  for  the  story  he  had  just  told, 
and  he  recognised  it.  The  clean  winds  of  the  country 
could  not  bring  with  them  the  odours  of  paint  and 
rice  powder,  nor  the  indefinite  yet  very  typical  smell 
of  a  theatre.  The  memory  of  the  footlights'  hot 
brightness  paled  before  the  generous  brilliancy  of  the 
sun.  Murray  was  filled  with  a  huge  disgust  of  him- 
self. 

"It's  a  rotten  yarn,"  he  said  brusquely.  "I  hate 
offending  your  ears  with  it,  you  are  too  sweet  to  be 
the  recipient  of  such  knowledge,  but  it  could  not 
remain  unspoken  between  us.  Even  if  I  had  kept 
silent,  others  would  have  found  opportunity  to  in- 
form you.  The — liaison  was  well  known." 

During  the  recital  something  seemed  to  shrivel 
in  Mary  Shannon's  heart.  She  looked  half- curiously 
at  the  tall,  spare  man  beside  her  as  if  trying  to  re- 
concile her  knowledge  of  him  with  the  crude  facts 
he  had  given  her,  far  removed  from  the  scented 
romance  she  had  imagined. 

So  this  was  her  ardent  lover  of  yesterday,  a  mere 
husk  of  another  woman's  winnowing.  She  felt  as  if 
the  Fates  had  played  some  cruel  trick  on  her,  and 
her  pride  rose  and  beat  back  the  tears  that  for  a 
moment  threatened  overflow.  "Well?"  he  asked,  and 
his  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  strained. 

He  turned  towards  her  eagerly.  The  girl  stood 
silent  beside  him,  her  hands  clasping  and  unclasp- 
ing round  the  rough-split  gate  posts. 

"You  are  right — it  makes  a  difference,"  she  said. 

"At  present  I  feel  I  almost  hate  you  "  The 

sentence  trailed  off. 

"It  couldn't  be  expected  that  you'd  feel  other- 
wise," he  answered,  "yet  I  hoped,  however  I  trans- 
gressed before  I  met  you — your — T  thought  perhaps 
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your  love  would  have  helped  in  condoning  the  affair. 
Those  days  are  all  past  and  done  with." 

"I  knew  a  little — you  remember  you  told  me,  in 
the  garden — but  I  never  imagined  her  to  be ." 

"Of  that  profession,"  he  ended  brutally,  "Perhaps 
when  you  are  older  and  more  experienced  in  the 
world  and  its  ways  you  will  not  wonder  so  at  these 
alliances.  Mary,  I've  told  you  this  because  I  want 
us  both  to  start  with  no  concealments  between  us ;  I 
want  you  to  keep  that  before  you,  when  you  are 
judging  me.  There  are  many  kinds  of  love — passion 
often  masquerades  in  the  place  of  the  real  thing,  and 

deceives  one.  But  for  you  !"  he  broke  of. 

"What's  the  use?" 

"I  hate  to  know  all  this." 

"Would  you  have  had  me  remain  silent?"  There 
are  far  harder  truths  in  life  than  those." 

"Don't  say  any  more;  I  have  judged,"  she 
answered  in  a  trembling  voice.  "You  can't  expect 
me  to  feel  as — as  I  did  before." 

Murray,  blinded  by  his  own  misery,  failed  to  see 
that  a  few  words  of  passionate  pleading  would  have 
broken  the  barriers  risen  between  them.  He  drew 
himself  up  wearily. 

"I  shall  leave  Kingundi  then — nobody  need  know 
the  reason.  I  am  merely  going  sooner  than  I 
arranged." 

Mary  nodded,  dumb  with  misery. 

"It  is  far  better  for  both  of  us,  for  we  cannot  pick 
up  the  old  threads  of  friendship  or  anything  else  again 
after  yesterday  and  to-day." 

Miss  Pinkney  called  across  the  intervening  stretch 
of  yard,  but  M^iry  did  not  heed.  .  She  watched 
unseeing,  as  Jimmy  and  Slattery  advanced  with 
caution  towards  the  horses  now  gathering  in  the 
furthermost  corner,  their  threatening  hindquarters 
turned  to  the  intruders  and  their  sensitive  ears  regis- 
tering a  host  of  fears  and  qualms. 

To  Mary  the  sun  had  suddenly  become  clouded, 
and  the  world  emptied  of  all  its  former  sparkle  and 
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brightness.  Owen's  words  kept  recurring  and  the 
barrier  every  moment  grew  more  formidable  between 
them.  Whatever  the  future  might  hold,  she  felt 
assured  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  love  him  as 
she  had  done  a  little  time  ago,  for  by  his  own  act  he 
had  torn  away  the  illusive  veil  of  romance  she  had 
in  her  virginal  imagination  wrapped  around  him.  Just 
a  sordid  intrigue!  That  was  the  unvarnished  truth. 
A  woman,  passe,  disillusioned  and  eager  for  the 
quickly  vanishing  joys  of  youth  had  held  him — an 
actress,  the  sport  of  many  men.  Forever  Mary  knew 
she  was  robbed  of  the  true  ecstacy  of  love  with  him. 
Passion  might  remain,  but  that  alone  would  not 
suffice.  A  sob  rose  to  her  throat. 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  she  whispered. 

The  sunlight  mocked  her,  the  gay  laughter  of 
Mrs.  Calthorpe,  as  the  horses  broke  from  their  corner, 
racked  her  soul.  With  an  inarticulate  word  of  excuse 
she  turned  and  ran  towards  the  house. 


CHAPTE^X 
"AND  THE  COLD  LIP  I  KISS'D. 

HOW   MANY   KlSSES  MIGHT   IT  TAKE AND    GIVE!" 

Coming  events  are  popularly  credited  with  pre- 
monitory shadows.  If  so,  the  proverbial  warning  did 
not  fall  upon  the  Kingundi  homestead.  The  house- 
hold awoke  with  its  usual  placidity  on  the  morning 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  fire  and  commenced  un- 
disturbed the  even  tenor  of  its  routine. 

Owen,  sleeping  in  his  canvas  curtained  quarters  on 
the  verandah,  found  himself  in  a  calmer  frame  of 
mind  than  he  had  hitherto  been  in  since  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mary  at  the  stockyard.  The  beauty  of  the 
summer  dawn  soothed  and  comforted  him  as  it  crept 
into  his  sleeping  place  like  some  welcome  visitor.  He 
lay  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  yellow  sunrise,  noting  the 
crystal  clearness  of  the  morning  light  and  listening 
with  grateful  ears  to  the  multitude  of  bird  songs  up- 
raised in  greeting.  Presently  a  rustling  of  leaves 
aroused  him  further.  Below  the  verandah  a  gardener 
was  busy  raking,  and  Owen  idly  watched  the  russet 
pile  grow  into  a  miniature  pyramid  on  the  path. 

Then  a  housemaid,  coughing  discreetly,  as  there 
was  no  door  on  which  to  knock,  came  round  the 
canvas  curtain  and  placed  the  morning  tea  tray  beside 
him.  The  gardener,  seeing  Murray  awake,  volun- 
teered some  information. 

"A  fire's  started  t'other  side  of  the  Spring  paddock," 
he  announced,  through  the  rose  tracery  on  the  rail- 
ings. 

Murray  sprang  up  all  attention.  It  was  a  bad  time 
of  the  year  in  which  to  indulge  in  fires. 

"Far  off?"  he  enquired. 

"Top  end,"  answered  the  man,  leaning  on  his  rake. 
"Tom's  ridden  over  to  see  if  it's  likely  to  come  down, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  is  organizing  beaters  now.  My 
job's  to  burn  a  break  round  the  house,  if  necessary/' 
He  went  on  stolidly  with  his  raking. 

G 
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Murray  searched  the  sky  for  smoke  signs  of  the 
enemy,  but  seeing  none,  hurried  into  his  clothes  and 
ran  out  to  the  compound  where  his  vision  would  be 
more  unrestricted.  There  sure  enough  he  saw  the 
smoke,  lying  pale  grey  upon  the  horizon.  He  watched 
the  curling  billows  fascinated  for  a  few  minutes  until 
Johnson  rode  into  sight,  galloping  across  the  stubble 
adjoining  the  horse  paddock.  Murray  met  him  at  the 
gate. 

"Well?"  he  enquired.  The  manager's  face  showed 
anxiety.  His  language  in  times  of  stress  became 
picturesquely  profane. 

"With  the  wind  behind  the fire  we  may  have 

trouble,  but  as  it  is  at  present,  there's  nothing  much 
to  worry  about.  It's  just  a  chance  we  might  stop  it 
jumping  the  track  across  the  top  of  the  Spring  pad- 
dock if  we're  quick.  I'm  calling  out  all  hands.  Get 
your  horse  and  come." 

He  rode  away  stablewards,  and  presently  Murray 
joined  him  mounted  on  the  flea-bitten  grey.  Riding 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  animals  that  ranged 
from  carriage  horses  to  light  draughts  the  farm  men 
and  grooms  went  off,  armed  with  empty,  saturated 
gunny  bags.  Johnson  made  his  way  to  the  scullery 
door,  and  the  cook,  a  large  capable  Irishwoman,  bare- 
armed  and  red-faced,  ran  out  and  stood  at  his  stirrup 
silently  absorbing  the  directions  he  poured  out  to  her. 
As  he  ended  the  wind  changed.  An  almost  imper- 
ceptible breath  fanned  Murray's  cheek  while  he 
waited  by  the  gate,  and  he  turned  sharply  as  if  an 
enemy  had  struck  him. 

"Damnation !"  fumed  the  manager,  "we'll  have  the 
whole  ruddy  fire  down  on  us.  Of  all  the luck." 

John  Shannon  came  through  the  little  circular 
garden  and  joined  them. 

"We're  in  for  it,"  he  said,  briefly.  "I  was  counting 
on  the  wind  staying  south." 

"We  might  still  stop  her  by  the  old  road,"  broke 
in  Johnson. 

Shannon  glanced  again  at  the  fast  growing  blot  on 
the  sky  line  and  shook  his  head. 
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"Try  if  you  like,  but  you  haven't  got  a  dog's  chance 
in  my  opinion.  That  fire  has  a  fourteen  mile  front." 

"Anyhow,  we'll  do  our  best,"  said  Johnson,  grimly, 
"the  men  are  on  their  way  already.  Thomas  and 
McPhail  came  across  to  help.  I've  told  O'Hagan 
and  Slattery  to  round  up  any  sheep  they  can  find,  and 
bring  in  the  cows  from  the  flats.  Young  has  gone 
after  the  steers.  Smith  and  Grey  have  orders  to  burn 
a  break  round  the  house  and  garden.  They  should 
be  commencing  now.  Your  horse  is  saddled  ready  in 
the  yard,  Sir." 

Shannon  showed  no  inclination  to  hurry  to  it. 

"We  shan't  stop  the  fire  much  before  the  lucerne," 
he  reiterated.  "Come  back  there  and  start  a  break 
immediately  you  see  it's  bested  you  above." 

Murray  wondered  at  his  calmness,  for  he  knew  a 
thousand  head  of  cattle  grazed  in  the  direct  path  of 
the  conflagration,  and  he  felt  that  if  £10,000  approxi- 
mately of  his  own  stood  in  such  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed he'd  have  shown  keener  anxiety.  Shannon,  clad 
only  in  pyjamas  and  evening  pumps,  looked  a  very 
uninspiring  figure  in  the  early  morning,  with  his  face 
still  mottled  from  his  night's  sleep.  There  was  a 
distinct  odour  of  whiskey  about  him. 

Johnson  and  Murray  rode  through  the  gates,  and 
leaving  them  wide  open,  galloped  over  the  stubble  to 
the  waving  grass  lands  fringing  the  belt  of  scrub. 
The  creek  stretched  in  uneven  water-holes  just  inside 
the  tangled  belt  of  uncleared  land,  while  undergrowth, 
so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable,  grew  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Johnson  led  the  way  to  the  level 
crossing,  and  cursed  the  men  ahead  as  he  flung 
himself  out  of  his  saddle  and  pulled  down  the  slip- 
rails  that  they  had  carefully  replaced. 

"It'll  all  probably  be  up  in  smoke  befoie  sundown," 
he  remarked  as  he  tossed  the  rails  aside.  "The  boss 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about." 

The  horses  clattered  over  the  sun-baked  clay  of  the 
crossing,  now  pitted  into  a  thousand  imprints  of 
animals'  hoofs.  As  they  breasted  the  hill  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace,  Murray  spoke  of  the  cattle. 
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"They'll  mostly  go1  up  in  smoke  too,"  prophesied 
Johnson.  "It's  hopeless  even  to  atterppt  to  search 
in  this."  He  waved  his  hand  to  the  dense  mat  of 
undergrowth  surrounding  them.  "They'll  be 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  But  we'll  be  able  to 
shift  the  animals  off  the  flats  alright.  Lucky  for 
Shannon,  barring  a  few  ewes,  all  the  sheep  are  on 
the  other  half  of  the  run." 

For  some  while  they  rode  in  silence,  following  the 
windings  of  the  uneven  root-veined  track  that  led 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Presently  the  north  wind 
brought  the  smell  of  burning  down  with  it,  and  at  that 
distance  the  pungent  aromatic  odour  of  bark  and  dead 
gum  leaves  was  sweet  as  incense,  but  as  the  men  drevr 
nearer  they  coughed  and  choked  in  the  blue  grey  haze 
that  enveloped  them.  Johnson  pulled  up  in  a  clearing. 

"I  thought  to  block  it  here  easy  enough,"  he  said, 
"only  the  damned  wind  went  back  on  us." 

A  deserted  hut  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space,  that  was  girt  on  three  sides  by  tall  gums,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  a  bush  road.  Beyond  the  road  lay 
only  slightly  timbered  land,  in  which  the  line  of  fire 
licked  and  roared. 

"With  this  wind  behind  there's  no  knowing  what'll 
happen,"  said  Johnson.  "The  fire  is  travelling  like 
hell.  See,  the  men  are  riding  back." 

A  grizzled,  grimy  bushman  ranged  his  horse  along- 
side Murray's. 

"We're  beat  at  this  point,"  he  remarked.  "The 
track's  not  got  a  chance  to  check  her.  Better  be 
going  to  burn  a  break  on  the  flats." 

Owen  watched  the  oncoming  flames  in  fascinated 
silence.  There  was  something  terrifying  in  their 
steady  progress.  They  advanced  across  the  rapidly 
narrowing  belt  of  country  with  the  precision  of  an 
invading  army,  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  firm 
tussocks  with  greedy  eagerness,  creeping  and  flicker- 
ing up  the  trees  as  if  in  search  of  fodder  among 
their  green  branches,  roaring  in  terrible  ecstacy 
over  some  fallen  monarch,  and  leaving  behind  a 
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smoking  desolation  on  which  there  smouldered  and 
glowed  a  myriad  logs  in  slow  process  of  disinteg- 
ration. 

Perspiring  station  hands,  some  still  carrying  rem- 
nants of  burned  sacking,  clustered  round  Johnson. 

"It's  back  we'll  have  to  go,  and  quickly,"  said  one. 
Scrub  country's  no  place  to  be  in  to-day." 

Johnson  nodded,  and  without  more  ado  turned  his 
horse  while  the  men  followed,  forming  an  irregular 
calvacade.  Owen  glanced  at  the  deserted  hut  as  he 
passed  by.  Its  air  of  solitude  struck  him,  and  for  a 
moment  he  felt  as  if  they  were  abandoning  some 
living  thing  in  its  hour  of  peril.  A  creeper  with  trail- 
ing ends  draped  one  corner  of  the  lean-to  roof,  and 
knocked  an  inquisitive  shoot  against  the  window. 
A  straggling  geranium  bush  showed  a  few  furtive 
blooms  amid  a  litter  of  empty  tins  and  bottles,  mute 
testimony  of  habitation,  while  the  door  dragged 
from  one  hinge,  and  sagged  drunkenly  inwards. 

"Who  lived  there?"  he  asked,  and  the  rider  next 
him  answered. 

"Old  man  Jake  it  was ;  an'  died  there  too — remit- 
tance man,  and  the  heaviest  boozer  I  ever  met — went 
wrong  in  England,  something  about  a  woman,  they 
say.  The  place  was  stacked  with  bottles  when  we 
came  to  bury  him.  Been  dead  a  week,  he  had  too. 
Nobody  knew  until  Jerry  at  the  pub  remarked  how 
Jake  hadn't  called  for  his  weekly  booze.  As  he  was 
a  regular  customer  he  reckoned  something'd  hap- 
pened, so  some  of  us  came  up  to  see.  Blown  his 
brains  out  he  had.  There's  his  grave  yonder." 

He  jerked  a  careless  thumb  to  the  far  corner  of 
the  cleared  space.  "I  expect  it's  pretty  well  over- 
grown by  now." 

"A  remittance  man."  The  words  stayed  with 
Murray  as  he  followed  the  others  down  the  uneven 
track.  Was  he  not  in  identically  the  same  position? 
A  remittance  man,  seeking  a  hiding  place  in  the  bush 
wilderness?  He  turned  with  a  kind  of  fellow  feeling 
aoid  took  a  last,  long  look  at  the  deserted  humpy, 
now  becoming  an  indistinct  blot  in  the  smoke  drift. 
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"Hurry,"  called  Johnson,  urging  his  mount  into 
the  bush  canter  that  covers  such  a  surprising  amount 
of  ground  in  spite  of  its  leisurely  appearance. 

The  smoke  was  closing  in  on  them  in  blanket-like 
waves,  making  their  eyes  smart  painfully.  In  the 
haze  the  trees  seemed  ghostly  and  unreal.  Owen 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  fire  even  above  the  noise 
of  the  horses'  hoofs. 

''She's  jumped  the  road,"  yelled  a  man  glancing 
back. 

At  the  level  crossing  they  encountered  the  spring 
cart,  driven  by  Bill,  the  yard  boy,  a  light  draught 
mare  between  the  shafts  (the  only  animal  available), 
whose  foal  followed  uncertainly  behind.  Jimmy 
Bowman  sat  beside  the  driver,  hedged  round  by 
pails  of  cool  drinks. 

"I  overslept,"  he  wailed.  "Why  wasn't  I 
wakened?" 

The  men  collected  in  an  expectant  crowd  about 
the  cart. 

"Mean  trick  to  play  on  a  fellow,"  he  grumbled, 
"going  off  and  leaving  me  snoring  in  the  house 
among  the  women." 

Murray  caught  sight  of  Mary  crossing  the  stubble. 
He  noticed  that  she  wore  her  riding  clothes  and  idly 
wondered  what  she  proposed  doing.  It  was  no  day 
to  go  pleasure  seeking,  nor  indeed  were  there  any 
horses  available  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Shannon, 
issuing  orders  to  one  or  two  beaters,  did  not  see  her 
until  she  came  up  to  his  side.  His  face  showed  dis- 
approval. 

"Don't  forget  your  promise,  Dad,"  she  entreated. 

"I  said  she  might  ride  after  the  rest  of  the  cattle 
with  O'Hagan,"  he  explained  to  Johnson.  "But  I 
see  now  it  is  impossible." 

The  manager  agreed,  and  muttered  something  im- 
polite to  the  effect  that  women  were  in  the  road  on 
these  occasions.  Mary's  quick  ears  caught  his  re- 
mark, and  she  made  a  face  at  him. 

"I'll  steal  your  mare  if  you  are  not  careful.  Some- 
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body's  bagged  my  own  from  the  stables."  She  turned 
appealingly  to  her  father.  "A  promise  is  a  promise, 
Dad.  There  isn't  an  atom  of  danger  where 
O'Hagan's  going." 

Shannon  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

"You  return  home,  like  a  good  girl.  O'Hagan  and 
Young  haven't  come  back  yet  and  none  of  the  cattle 
are  in." 

Mary  vouchsafed  no  answer  and  drew  aside,  but 
Murray  read  determination  in  her  countenance. 

In  due  course  the  break  grew  apace  and  stretched 
like  a  discoloured  ribbon  over  the  plain.  Jimmy  and 
the  girl  employed  themselves  by  extinguishing  the 
burning  fringe,  and  from  where  Owen  worked  he 
could  hear  their  gay  laughter  and  badinage.  He  bit 
his  lip  and  beat  savagely  at  a  flaming  tussock.  He, 
by  his  own  confession,  was  debarred  from  even  the 
trivial  pleasantries  of  intercourse.  Presently  he  re- 
turned to  the  house,  and  after  a  belated  breakfast 
with  Shannon,  during  which  Owen  spoke  not  at  all, 
he  sallied  forth  once  more  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
screwing  up  his  eyes  against  the  high  wind  that 
whirled  particles  of  dust  in  miniature  willy-willys. 
The  paddocks  were  covered  with  haze,  through 
which  the  sun  showed  like  a  burnished  copper  gong. 
Pieces  of  charred  bark  and  leaves  had  commenced 
to  fall,  blown  from  the  conflagration  which  now  had 
commenced  to  find  a  footing  in  the  scrub  fringing 
the  sky  line,  yet  from  where  the  break  commenced  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  flames. 

Johnson  rode  up  to  Shannon  on  his  re-appearance 
with  the  news  that  200  of  the  young  steers  were  safe, 
brought  in  by  Young,  but  that  the  rest  still  remained 
at  large.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  finding  them.  A 
little  later  the  fire  triumphantly  breasted  the  rise 
with  a  mighty  crackling,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
flames  showed,  commencing  with  a  momentary 
flicker  that  vanished  in  a  tangle  of  bottle-brush. 
Simultaneously  a  hundred  points  gleamed,  died,  re- 
appeared, and  finally  became  merged  into  a  mighty 
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sheet  that  roared  heavenwards.  The  wind  brought 
the  noise  of  the  fire's  triumphant  march  to  those 
waiting  below. 

Shannon,  who  still  stood  beside  Murray,  glanced 
at  the  sun,  and  then  at  his  watch. 

"I  give  her  an  hour  to  reach  us  here,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"I  should  have  said  not  more  than  twenty 
minutes,"  said  Owen. 

"No,  you  see  she  gets  into  the  comparative  shelter 
of  the  hill  away  from  the  wind,  otherwise  you'd  be 
correct."  He  went  into  a  description  of  an  Otway 
Forest  fire  he  had  once  witnessed,  and  told  how  a 
woman,  by  putting  her  children  in  a  waterhole,  and 
placing  saturated  blankets  over  their  heads,  saved 
them  and  herself  from  certain  death. 

As  he  talked  Murray  glanced  at  him  half-furtively, 
trying  to  reconcile  the  composed  Shannon  at  his 
side  with  the  person  of  his  ill-starred  yarn.  "There 
was  an  enquiry — but  no  evidence."  Could  this  man 
have  possibly  committed  a  foul  murder?  It  seemed 
impossible,  yet  the  sensual  mouth  showed  strong- 
desires  and  passions,  while  the  steady,  staring  eyes 
denoted  strength  of  purpose,  which  might  not  neces- 
sarily be  dedicated  to  good  actions.  Owen  felt  a 
sudden  surge  of  disgust  sweep  over  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  relief  at  the  thought  that  he  was  going 
away.  He  looked  round  for  Mary,  but  could  not 
see  her,  and  supposed  that  the  thickening  smoke  had 
driven  her  back  to  the  house.  Indeed  it  was  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  breathe,  and  the 
men  came  constantly  to  the  spring  cart  for  liquid 
with  which  to  moisten  their  parched  throats.  Owen 
found  himself  coughing  incessantly,  and  tried  with- 
out avail  to  dodge  the  heavy  billowing  clouds  that 
rolled  down  from  the  hillside.  Johnson  came  back, 
riding  his  bay  mare  at  an  easy  canter,  a  dirty,  much 
burned  sack  tucked  in  his  saddle  front. 

''The  break  joins  the  road  now,"  he  announced, 
and  we've  burned  a  piece  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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cross  gully  in  case  the  track  doesn't  hold  her." 

He  swung  off  the  mare  and  drank  thirstily  at  the 
spring  cart. 

"Here  come  some  more  of  the  cattle,"  said  Shan- 
non presently,  pointing  to  the  blurred  scrub-line. 
Murray  peered  across  the  burned  strip  to  where  the 
creek  lay,  causing  a  cleavage  between  scrub-country 
and  grass-flats. 

Crowding  through  the  level  crossing  came  the 
animals  at  a  clumsy  canter,  heads  tossing,  flanks 
heaving.  It  seemed  as  if  a  tawny-hued  river  had 
suddenly  commenced  to  flow  through  the  narrow 
gap.  The  great  brutes  horned  and  fought  their  way 
to  the  open  in  blind  frenzy,  the  fire's  voice  behind 
them  acting  as  a  goad  to  spur  them  onward.  One 
steer  tripped  and  fell,  to  be  trampled  ruthlessly 
underfoot. 

The  men  watching  could  hear  the  thudding  hoofs 
on  the  sun-baked  ground  as  the  mob  charged  for  the 
open  country.  The  cattle,  already  safe  behind  the 
fire  break,  bellowed  and  fidgetted,  and  a  huddle  of 
sheep  in  the  stock-yard  made  a  patch  of  eternal 
movement. 

"They'll  double  back  when  they  reach  the  break, 

unless  they're  driven  across it  is  blazing  so 

strongly  on  the  far  side.  Where's  Johnson?  Oh! 
There's  Young  going ." 

Shannon  turned,  and  found  only  Mary  beside 
him.  The  men  had  disappeared.  Johnson's  mare 
could  be  seen  with  reins  trailing,  obediently  await- 
ing her  master's  return.  Mary,  following  a  sudden 
impulse,  ran  over  and  mounted.  She  urged  the 
animal  across  the  blackened  grass,  calming  her  by 
word  and  hand  as  she  snorted  and  sidled  away  from 
patches  of  burning  undergrowth.  At  last  the  girl 
felt  she  was  taking  part  in  the  day's  excitement.  Her 
blood  raced  in  her  veins.  In  the  distance  she  heard 
her  father's  voice  commanding  her  to  return,  but  the 
spirit  of  perversity  urged  her  on.  It  was  difficult  to 
find  a  clear  spot  in  the  far  side  of  the  break  through 
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which  to  pass  on  to  the  as  yet  untouched  portion 
of  flat,  for,  although  extinguished  at  the  homestead 
edge,  the  other  still  burned  despite  the  head  wind 
blowing  against  it,  and,  where  there  was  any  col- 
lection of  undergrowth,  the  flames  blazed  com- 
paratively fiercely.  Mary  skirted  the  burning  rim, 
and  finally  discovering  an  extinguished  patch  by  a 
stretch  of  ragged  blackberry  hedge,  forced  her 
trembling  mount  through.  Once  across  she  eagerly 
searched  for  Young,  the  stockman,  listening  for  the 
crack  of  his  whip  to  direct  her  to  his  side,  but  all  was 
silent,  and  she  could  only  see  the  animals  in  the  haze, 
now  bunched  uneasily  together.  She  glanced  back,  to 
distinguish  the  trees  in  outline,  showing  dimly.  The 
smoke  seemed  if  possible  thicker,  rendering  breath- 
ing difficult,  and  she  awoke  to  the  fact  for  the  first 
time  that  Young  was  not  behind  the  cattle,  as  she  had 
imagined.  A  thought  passed  through  her  mind  that 
she  might  try  single-handed  to  drive  the  mob,  but 
she  speedily  gave  up  the  idea,  for  she  possessed  no 
stock-whip,  and  in  their  excited  condition  it  would 
take  more  than  her  puny  efforts  to  move  them  in  the 
right  direction.  Suddenly  the  blackberry  hedge  behind 
her  caught  alight,  and,  the  fierce  heat  generated  as  if 
by  magic,  forced  her  quickly  back  from  it.  She  was 
cut  off;  literally  caught  between  two  fires.  The 
mare,  as  if  sensing  the  danger  too,  became  un- 
manageable, and  while  endeavouring  to  calm  her, 
Mary  wondered  desperately  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Abandon  her  to  her  fate,  and  try  and 
cross  the  burning  ground  on  foot,  or  wait  patiently 
until  some  part  of  the  line  of  fire  would  die  suffi- 
ciently to  force  the  trembling  animal  over.  Once 
again  she  searched,  with  frightened  eyes,  for  Young, 
the  stockman,  but  seeing  no  sign  of  him,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  ventured  out  to  save 
the  stock  after  all,  as  she  and  her  father  had  first 
imagined.  What  a  fool  she  had  been — she  thought 
of  her  father's  agonized  calling — but  perhaps  it  was 
all  right,  she  would  get  through  presently.  She 
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turned  her  scorched  face  away  from  the  blazing  break 
and  looked  at  the  hill  above,  the  top  of  which  now 
burned  like  an  inferno. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  reach  the  flat?  A  piece 
of  red-hot  fern  floated  down  and  fell  on  the  tinder 
dry  grass  at  her  horse's  hoofs.  In  a  second  it  had 
flared  into  life.  She  headed  the  animal  towards  the 
hillside,  for  the  fire  behind  her  had  begun  inexorably 
to  force  her  back,  further  back  from  her  friends. 
Soon  there  would  be  only  a  few  yards  of  unburned 

grass-flat  left,  and  then .  She  raised  her  voice 

and  shouted  loudly  for  help,  but  the  smoke  seemed 
to  beat  down  all  sound  until  her  cries  were  only 
muffled  pipings  in  her  ears. 

Death  seemed  no  longer  a  far-off  possibility,  but 
a  sinister  fact.  Suddenly  a  figure  appeared  in  the 
smoke  haze,  running  swiftly  in  her  direction.  At 
first  it  was  impossible  in  the  thickness  to  distinguish 
more  than  just  the  fact  that  a  man  came  to  her 
assistance.  Murray  was  within  a  few  yards  of  her 
before  Mary  recognised  him.  He  clutched  at  her 
mount's  bridle,  momentarily  speechless,  his  breath 
coming  in  uneven  gasps. 

"You  damned  little  idiot,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  sprint  to  speak.  Mary 
noticed  his  clothes  were  burned  in  patches,  and  his 
face  showed  an  angry  scorch. 

"You  needn't  have  come,"  she  flashed  back  at  him, 
then  she  broke  down,  and  cried  helplessly. 

"Get  off  the  mare,"  he  commanded,  disregarding 
her  sobs,  "and  be  quick  about  it."  The  urgency  in 
his  tones  was  lost  on  Mary,  who,  out  of  a  mixture 
of  relief  and  hurt  pride,  was  howling  like  a  child,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  move. 

It  was  not  a  time  for  half-measures.  Without 
more  ado  Murray  lifted  her  bodily  down,  and  with  an 
impelling  hand  guided  her  towards  the  level  cross- 
ing. 

''There  is  no  way  back  through  that  inferno,"  he 
announced.  "Our  hope  lies  in  the  spring,  and  in 
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the  fair-sized  patch  of  green  grass  around  it.  If 
necessary,  we  can  take  to  the  water  when  the  fire 
comes.  Hurry,  Mary!  I  am  purposely  leaving  the 
mare  in  the  open.  The  poor  brute  wouldn't  have  a 
chance  up  there  among  the  timber." 

Obediently  the  girl  quickened  her  steps,  all  initia- 
tive gone.  They  stumbled,  half-blinded,  along  a 
little  sheep  track,  tripping  over  roots,  being  held 
back  by  the  clinging  tendrils  of  wild  raspberry  and 
clematis,  and  forcing  aside  with  impatient  hands  the 
great  fronds  of  bracken  that  grew  breast  high. 

Presently  the  undergrowth  thinned,  and  they 
passed  between  gum-trees  growing  cheek  by  jowl, 
their  great  roots  interlacing  in  the  bare  sandy  soil. 

The  spring  showed  up  like  an  oasis,  its  green  rim 
dotted  with  clumps  of  graceful  ferns  stretching  for 
sixty  yards  on  either  side  of  the  pool  of  water. 

Murray  cast  an  anxious  glance  round  the  little 
haven,  while  his  companion  sank,  breathless  and 
half-hysterical,  on  the  grass.  Owen  purposely  re- 
frained from  going  near  her,  and  walked  to  the  fur- 
thermost edge  of  the  clearing,  where  he  waited  until 
he  judged  she  had  regained  her  self-control  once 
more.  The  irony  of  the  situation  struck  him  forcibly. 
Presently  he  went  back  to  where  she  sat  disconsolate, 
her  face  averted. 

"Why  did  you  come  ?"  she  enquired,  at  last  break- 
ing a  forced  silence.  "Father "  her  voice  quivered. 

"Anyone  would  have  been  better  than  you." 

"I  happened  to  see  an  opening  to  get  through. 
The  others  tried,  Mr.  Johnson  was  badly  burned.  I 
had  more  luck." 

"Luck?" 

"Why  not,  Mary?  We  aren't  going  to  die.  Its 
just  an  adventure.  Don't  be  a  silly  girl.  When  the 
fire  is  past  we  can  return." 

A  swirl  of  smoke  choked  his  utterance.  She 
glanced  fearfully  over  her  shoulder  at  the  dark 
sentinels  of  trees  behind  which  the  demon  raged  as 
yet  unseen,  and  then  struggled  to  her  feet. 
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''Is  it  coming  very 'close?"  she  asked  faintly. 

Murray  put  his  arm  round  her,  his  good  resolutions 
of  a  moment  before  waning  rapidly. 

"Won't  you  trust  me  ?"  he  entreated.  "We  can  go 
into  the  water  up  to  our  necks  if  necessary.  I  can 
shield  our  heads  with  my  coat." 

"But  the  smoke.     We  shall  be  suffocated." 

"It  doesn't  gather  so  densely  on  the  surface  of  the 
water." 

She  shuddered  as  the  wind,  now  blowing  in  gusts, 
brought  the  fire's  voice  nearer,  and  the  arm  about  her 
tightened,  but  presently,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  of 
its  support,  she  drew  away  and  walked  distractedly 
too  and  fro  across  the  little  clearing. 

"What  a  fool,  a  blind  fool,  I've  been,"  she  wailed. 
"I  hate  you  here.  Why  did  you  ever  come?  If  we 
get  through  I  am  under  a  lasting  obligation  to  you 
for  saving  me  from  burning.  I  think  I'd  prefer  to  be 
in  the  debt  of  any  rouseabout  on  the  place." 

Murray,  following  her  in  an  effort  to  reassure, 
caught  the  last  words.  The  bitterness  in  them  stung. 

"Don't  be  childish.  I  shall  not  take  the  advantage 
this  situation  certainly  offers,  to  revive  the  conversa- 
tion of  yesterday,"  he  said,  coldly.  "May  I  also  say 
that  in  common  decency  I'd  have  tried  to  help  any- 
body in  such  a  position  as  you  were  in,  though  it  is 
to  be  admitted  the  knowledge  that  it  was  you  in 
danger  added  an  extra  spur." 

She  turned  on  him,  her  eyes  flashing. 

"I  take  it  you  are  trying  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head !  You  consider  my  treatment  of  you  extremely 
unjust,  and  this  is  your  method  of  revenge.  Why, 
oh,  why  didn't  Mr.  Johnson,  come?" 

Murray  bit  his  lip,  his  temper  was  rising  rapidly. 
Then  he  laughed.  "That  was  inapt.  I  am  trying  to 
prevent  coals  from  heaping  upon  you.  There  is  no 
question  of  obligation,"  he  added,  "and  again  I  tell 
you  I  have  no  wish  to  reopen  the  subject  of  our  last 
conversation.  It  is  as  distasteful  to  me  as  it  is  to 
you." 
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"I  am  grateful  at  least  for'  that  assurance,  for  I 
am  not  inclined  to  listen  to  any  more  confessions  of 
youthful  indiscretion."  Her  tones  taunted  him,  and 
the  half-controlled  temper  she  had  unduly  irritated 
welled  up  unchecked  sweeping  away  wiser  coun- 
sellings. 

"So  that  is  how  you  feel.  Well,  I  also  feel  several 
— inclinations,  the  first  being  to  claim  payment  in 
advance  for  saving  you,  a  just  reward  for  braving  the 
flames,  eh?"  He  laughed  bitterly.  "Now  pay  up, 
come  along."  His  tones  were  rough  and  frightening. 
Mary  drew  back.  Here  was  a  new  side  to  his 
character,  one  she  had  not  previously  dreamed  of. 

"Please,"  she  stammered,  uncertainly ;  but,  deaf  to 
her  entreaties,  he  caught  her  in  an  ungentle  grip  and 
deliberately  kissed  her  mouth,  crushing  it  again  and 
again  to  his  with  a  conscious  brutality  that  seemed  to 
suffocate  and  sear,  while  her  struggles  beat  against 
the  bondage  of  his  arms  with  puny  resistance. 

Presently  he  let  her  go,  his  passion  receding  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  After  all,  what  good  did  it 
do  to  frighten  her?  She  hated  him  enough  without 
the  elements  of  fear  added.  What  love  she  had  ever 
borne  him  was  without  doubt  irrevocably  stifled  now. 

She  had  shown  herself  to  be  still  a  child  in  under- 
standing, despite  her  sophistry  of  manner,  and  he 
had  acted  as  he  had  thought  best  at  the  time,  when 
he  laid  bare  his  past.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  about  it. 

Murray  felt  a  burning  spark  sting  the  flesh  of  his 
hand.  He  turned  to  find  the  girl  cowering,  her  face 
tense  with  fear,  not  of  himself,  but  of  the  oncoming 
menace  that  threatened  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
Close  behind  them  marched  the  fire's  legions  roaring 
mightily,  a  solid  sheet  of  flame  rising  to  the  tree-tops. 

Before  such  fierce  elemental  forces  man's  puny 
passions  flickered  and  died  ashamed.. 

"I'm  frightened,"  Mary  whispered,  and  all  the  man- 
hood in  him  responded  to  the  appeal  of  her  helpless- 
ness. 
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"We  must  get  into  the  water — it  is  our  only  chance 
—be  brave,  trust  me  if  you  can." 

Owen's  voice  was  calm,  although  the  stress  of 
pent-up  emotion  still  shook  him.  The  girl  seemed 
distraught,  why  further  terrify  her?  Real  danger 
beset  them  both.  Death  perhaps.  It  was  his  duty  to 
do  his  utmost  to  save  her.  He  stripped  off  his  coat, 
and  saturated  it  in  the  spring.  As  he  did  so,  a  suffo- 
cating gust,  direct  forerunner  of  the  blaze  itself  swept 
the  clearing.  Animals  crowded  to  the  pool  regardless 
of  the  human  beings,  already  there,  in  the  menace  of 
the  greater  foe.  A  singed  wallaby  crouched  by  a 
tussock,  and  a  rabbit,  raw-backed  from  burns  and 
dying,  in  company  with  a  couple  of  half-stupefied 
opossums,  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  terrified 
steer,  thundered  into  the  open,  and  wheeling,  stood 
at  bay,  his  nostrils  distended  and  blood-red,  then, 
driven  by  the  terror  of  the  onrushing  demon,  fled, 
crashing  through  the  scrub  into  the  gully.  A  second 
later  a  red  sheet  flared  up  to  the  tree  tops  near  by, 
stripping  leaves  and  bark  in  its  ravenous  onslaught, 
only  to  press  forward  with  the  speed  of  a  runner, 
leaving  a  skeleton  host  behind,  in  which  marauding 
flames  still  flickered. 

Murray  groped  for  the  girl's  hand  in  the  opaque 
smoke  drift,  and  guided  her  into  the  spring.  "An 
impromptu  bath  for  both  of  us,  it  is  lucky  the  sides 
are  shelving,"  he  shouted  over  the  fire's  roaring. 

He  had  tried  to  disguise  his  fear,  but  the  gravity  of 
their  position  was  manifest ;  they  were  hemmed  in, 
completely  surrounded  by  a  ravening,  raging  force. 

"Follow  me,  Mary,  we  shall  be  chilly,  but  out  of 
danger.  Water  is  fire's  conqueror." 

As  if  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  words  a  blazing 
trail  of  bark  fell  with  a  hiss  on  the  surface  of  the 
spring,  to  be  immediately  extinguished. 


CHAPTER  X 

"FOOLS!  YOUR  REWARD  is  NEITHER  HERE 
NOR  THERE" 

IT  was  to  a  distracted  household  that  Owen  and 
Mary  made  their  appearance  some  hours  later,  both 
dripping  wet,  still  half  stupefied  by  the  fumes  and 
intense  heat  that  had  surrounded  them.  Mary  was 
carried  off  by  Miss  Pinkney,  who  seemed  more  shaken 
than  the  girl  herself,  while  Murray  subsided  into  the 
first  available  chair  and  tenderly  removed  his  boots 
and  socks,  disclosing  feet  raw  and  blistered  from  the 
walk  home  over  hot  ground.  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  help- 
ful and  full  of  sympathy,  ran  in  quest  of  flour  and  oil. 

"I  hardly  dared  hope,"  said  Shannon,  with  a  voice 
that  oddly  quavered,  "to  see  you  both  alive  again. 
We  managed  to  get  through  to  where  you'd  left  the 
mare.  Johnson  tried  to  go  further,  but  it  was  im- 
possible. I  don't  quite  know  what  to  say  to  you,  lad." 

"Your  story  of  the  Otway  fire  did  the  trick,"  said 
Murray,  cheerfully.  "I  made  tracks  for  the  spring — 
you  remember  the  pool  is  fairly  deep — and  insisted 
on  Miss  Shannon  standing  with  me  up  to  her  neck  in 
it.  Funny  sight  we  must  have  been.  We  collected 
a  number  of  leeches  on  our  legs  and  nearly  suffocated 
from  the  smoke,  but  we  beat  the  fire.  My  God! 
What  a  spectacle  it  was  !  Hell  with  picturesque  addi- 
tions !" 

He  took  a  long,  grateful  drink  of  whiskey  and  soda, 
proffered  by  Jimmy  Bowman. 

"Providence  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  all  right."  he 
went  on,  "for  the  water  stunt  certainly  wouldn't  have 
dawned  on  me  unless  you'd  told  me  how  the  woman 
in  the  Otway  forest  saved  her  kids.  Pure  chance 
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wasn't  it  ?  T  put  my  coat  over  our  heads  during  the 
worst." 

"We  thought  you  were  both  gone,"  admitted 
Shannon.  "I  didn't  give  you  credit — " 

"For  so  much  sense,"  ended  Murray  for  him, 
smiling. 

"Knowledge  rather.  I  knew  you  would  do  all  in 
your  power  to  save  Mary,  but  I  recognized  your 
limitations.  You  were  town-bred  and  had  never 
experienced  a  forest  fire  before." 

"Perhaps  my  ignorance  was  a  good  thing — saved 
me  a  lot  of  worry,  Sir." 

As  Murray  tenderly  examined  a  singed  arm,  the 
older  man  went  on,  with  the  awkwardness  of  the 
habitually  reserved  when  deeply  moved. 

"I  can't  well  express  my  feelings,"  he  said.  "I 
want  you  to  appreciate  I  am  in  your  debt,  boy,  greatly. 
I  want  you  to  remember  that,  and  when  you  think  fit 
demand  payment.  I  always  reward  generously." 

Owen  felt  uncomfortably  conscious  of  Shannon's 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  broke  into  quick  denials 
and  assurances  that  he  had  not  risked  a  particle  more 
than  any  other  of  the  men. 

"You  see  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  gap  in  the 
break  that  wasn't  blazing." 

His  hearer- made  no  comment,  and  Owen  stopped 
short  in  a  flood  of  explanation.  Did  Shannon's 
clumsy  words  imply  that  if  he  wished  to  speak  of 
Mary,  Shannon  would  listen  willingly? 

"You  mean — ,"  Owen  hesitated. 

Temptation  came  swiftly,  to  be  followed  by  swifter 
reaction.  What  was  the  use?  If  he  opened  the 
subject  it  meant  recounting  the  whole  sordid  story 
once  more.  Yesterday  had  been  hard  enough.  The 
circumstances  would  have  been  very  different  if  Mary 
had  thought  fit  to  overlook  his  past  mistakes.  As  it 
was  he  felt  he  had  no  further  hope  of  influencing  her, 
even  through  her  father.  She  had  turned  him  down, 
rightly  too,  from  her  point  of  view. 

"I  want  you  to  let  me  go  off  sooner  than  I  intended, 
H 
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Sir,"  he  said  instead,  in  a  changed  tone.  "There  are 
reasons,  urgent  reasons  why  I  should  get  away  im- 
mediately. Shall  I  be  dislocating  things  very  much  ?" 

Shannon's  hand  was  withdrawn,  and  his  eyes  took 
on  a  surprised  stare. 

"As  you  wish,"  he  said  at  last.  "If  you  think  it 
wiser,  but,  boy,  if  I  can  help  you,  remember  I'm 
willing."  It  was  evident  he  had  fallen  to  the  fact 
that  something  had  occurred  between  the  young 
people. 

Murray  shot  him  a  grateful  glance. 

"I  may  call  on  that  some  day,  Sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
limped  to  the  door.  He  looked  back.  "But  not  at 
present,  you  understand,  dont't  you?  Not  just  yet." 

Shannon  nodded,  sombrely. 

"Don't  leave  it  too  long,"  he  advised. 

Two  days  later,  amid  a  chorus  of  farewells,  Owen 
departed  from  Kingundi  for  good. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  XI 

"WHAT  LAMP  HAD  DESTINY  TO  GUIDE  HER  LITTLE 
CHILDREN  STUMBLING  IN  THE  DARK?" 

AUGUST,  1914,  found  the  Shannons  still  on  Kingundi, 
the  routine  of  the  station  unchanged,  and  even  the 
evidences  of  the  fire  hidden  under  a  green  crop  of 
new  grass.  Here  and  there  charred  gums  reared 
their  blackened  trunks,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Spring 
hill  was  somewhat  bald,  but  Nature  repairs  damage 
at  a  far  greater  rate  than  she  is  given  credit  for,  and 
already  tentative  saplings  were  rearing  their  slender 
heads  among  the  burnt  out  stumps. 

Mary,  never  prone  to  show  her  feelings,  strove  to 
appear  as  usual  during  the  days  that  immediately 
followed  Owen's  departure,  and  she  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt.  Even  the  lynx-eyed  Miss 
Pinkney  did  not  understand  from  what  conflicting 
emotions  the  girl  was  suffering  and  how  forced  and 
unnatural  was  her  gaiety. 

The  European  politics  absorbed  Shannon,  who  saw 
perilous  years  ahead  if  war  was  declared,  but  who, 
with  English  optimism,  declared  that  diplomacy  would 
not  allow  the  trouble  to  come  to  actual  passages  of 
arms.  Then,  during  the  few  tense  days  before  the 
4th  of  August,  he  said  but  little.  The  honour  of  the 
mother  country  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  felt  a 
grip  of  unusual  emotion  at  his  heart  when  the  brief 
news  came  through  that  England  had  at  last  declared 
herself.  Johnson  read  the  announcement  more 
calmly. 

"It  will  be  hell  let  loose,"  he  commented,  "death, 
blood,  plunder  and  mutilation,  but  we'll  beat  'em, 
we'll  beat  the  dirty  swine — ."  He  sucked  hard  at  his 
pipe.  "I'd  like  to  be  getting  off  on  Monday." 

"Where  to?"    Shannon  looked  puzzled. 
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"Enlist,  I  had  experience  in  South  Africa,  probably 
it'll  come  in  handy,  though  warfare's  a  different 
matter  .nowadays." 

His  brief  words  brought  the  realization  of  it  home 
to  Shannon  as  nothing  else  had  done — even  the 
staring  newspaper  headlines.  At  once  the  holocaust 
in  Europe  was  drawing  men  to  it  like  some  giant 
magnet.  He  rose  and  in  silence  gripped  Johnson's 
hand  hard. 

"Good  boy,  good  lad,"  he  said,  with  royal  disregard 
of  the  manager's  fingers. 

He  was  to  meet  more  evidences  of  the  magnet's 
power  as  the  days  wore  on.  Slattery,  dour  Irishman, 
solemnly  gave  notice,  tendering  the  information  that 
he  intended  to  join  the  Light  Horse.  One  by  one 
the  young  men  from  the  station  sought  Shannon  with 
the  same  object.  Bill,  the  stable  boy,  followed  the 
efficient  McPhail  in  a  twitter  of  excitement. 

"What,  you  as  well?"  exclaimed  Shannon,  eyeing 
the  two  such  diverse  human  beings  with  a  mixture  of 
admiration  and  chagrin.  j 

"Me  brother's  come  to  mind  the  farm,"  vomnteered 
McPhail,  "I'm  a  fair  shot." 

"Same  here,"  echoed  the  boy,  "me  for  a  plug  at 
the  Germans,  more  fun  than  milking — " 

"Hell,"  shouted  Shannon,  his  feelings  overcoming 
him,  "the  whole  lot  of  you  can  go — what  do  I  care  ? 
Do  your  bit,  boys,  for  the  old  country,  God  bless  you. 
I'll  run  the  bloody  station  single-handed  if  necessary." 

Mary  and  Miss  Pinkney  went  to  the  city  soon  after- 
wards. The  unrest  and  excitement  had  communi- 
cated itself  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  men,  and  Mary 
especially  found  it  impossible  to  stay  in  the  country. 
She  tried  her  hardest  to  forget  Owen,  or  if  that  was 
beyond  her  power,  to  reconcile  her  conscience  with 
her  treatment  of  him.  So  far  neither  course  had 
been  successful.  She  knew  she  had  not  been 
generous,  and  that  her  acute  feelings  had  prompted 
her  to  treat  him  far  more  harshly  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done.  She  also  recognized  that  she 
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loved  him  as  probably  she  would  never  love  again. 
In  those  moments  of  self-analysis  she  blamed  herself 
relentlessly  and  admitted  that  in  living  her  life  without 
him  she  was  inflicting  her  own  punishment.  Against 
her  better  impulses  came  the  puritanical  whisperings 
of  Miss  Pinkney's  upbringing,  commending  her  for 
her  actions. 

Why  should  she,  a  pure  woman,  link  herself  for 
life  to  a  man  who  had  admitted  to  years  of  indiscre- 
tion and  folly?  It  was  without  doubt  right  that  she 
had  sent  him  away.  But  those  whisperings  were 
strangely  unsatisfying  all  the  same.  How  she  longed 
for  somebody  in  whom  to  confide.  Kingundi  was 
devoid  of  any  such  person.  Her  father  and  she  at 
best  had  never  really  been  on  more  familiar  terms 
than  those  of  careless  friendship,  and  Miss  Pinkney's 
discreet  questionings  after  Murray's  departure  im- 
mediately raised  a  barrier  of  reserve  behind  which 
Mary  incontinently  fled  whenever  the  man's  name 
was  mentioned.  Miss  Pinkney  had  to  content  herself 
with  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Johnson  knew  more  nearly  than  anyone  else 
what  was  going  on  in  the  girl's  mind,  and  perhaps, 
if  he  had  remained  long  enough  on  the  station,  she 
would  have  discussed  the  whole  matter  fully  with  him 
and  received  the  advice  of  a  broad-minded  coun- 
sellor, but  Johnson  went  into  camp  just  at  the  time 
when  the  girl  might  have  unburdened  herself,  and  she 
had  perforce  to  nurse  her  trouble?  alone. 

Although  she  would  not  have  admitted  it,  half  her 
anxiety  to  go  to  the  city  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
wanted  to  see  and  speak  to  Owen  before  he  left 
Australia  for  the  front. 

The  war  was  beginning  to  change  perspectives,  even 
then — in  its  e.arly  stages.  The  possibility  of  death 
before  them  broke  down  the  barriers  between  many 
souls.  During  the  journeys  that  Miss  Pinkney  and 
the  girl  took  to  the  camp  with  comforts  for  Johnson, 
Mary's  eyes  searched  among  the  soldiers  for  the  tall, 
familiar  figure  that  she  had  so  happily  watched  at 
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work  on  the  station.  Johnson  noticed  the  wisttul 
glances  into  the  faces  of  the  passing  men,  and  one 
day  sought  out  Owen  after  the  girl  had  gone,  home. 
The  next  time  Mary  and  Miss  Pinkney  came  Owen 
was  there  to  meet  them,  and  his  old  cheery,  non- 
chalant manner  gave  the  girl  an  added  heart-ache. 
He  had  forgiven  her  evidently.  It  had  been  of  so 
little  account  to  him,  their  love  passage,  a  mere 
passing  flash  of  passion,  a  tribute  to  her  youth,  that 
he  could  find  it  easy  to  treat  her  as  a  friend  just  as 
he  treated  Miss  Pinkney.  The  girl  responded  gamely 
to  his  tone,  but  her  heart  was  heavy. 

In  those  days  there  was  little  time  for  personalities. 
The  war  had  overshadowed  the  "ego"  in  most  people, 
and  Owen  and  Mary,  during  the  short  conversations 
they  held  together,  talked  like  the  majority  only  of 
the  affairs  of  the  moment — of  Germany's  inhumanity, 
of  England's  invincible  fleet,  of  the  marauding  raiders 
in  the  Pacific.  From  Johnson  she  heard  the  more 
personal  news  of  Owen,  from  the  man  himself  only 
a  brief  summary  of  his  movements  since  leaving  the 
station.  It  was  rumoured  he  was  shortly  to  receive 
a  commission,  having  formerly  undergone  training  in 
England,  and  it  was  Johnson  who  eased  the  moment 
of  their  first  meeting  with  the  news  that  in  a  week 
or  two  he  would  have  to  salute  his  erstwhile  book- 
keeper. Somehow  Owen  seemed  in  his  right  setting 
amid  military  activity.  The  horse  lines,  the  piles  of 
feed,  the  tents,  the  grey  ordnance  waggons  rumbling 
ponderously  by,  splashing  up  the  eternal  mud  sur- 
rounding the  encampment,  the  ever  cheery  young 
men,  were  his  environment. 

"We  go  soon,"  he  informed  Mary,  cheerfully.  "I 
ache  to  be  off,  and  get  into  things.  One  of  my 
brothers  will  have  been  in  the  retreat.  He  is  a 
Regular ;  one  of  the  'Contemptibles.' >! 

"You'll  be  there  soon  enough,  wherever  'there'  is. 
I  envy  you  your  experience,  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 
Experience  is  everything,  it  helps  one  to  grow  up. 
expand." 
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Owen  standing  close  to  her  saw  only  the  smile, 
hiding  for  a  moment  the  fine  lines  of  pain  round  her 
mouth.  A  sudden  fierce  anger  seized  him. 

"Some  don't  get  enough  experience,"  he  burst  out. 

She  stopped  him,  momentarily  grave. 

"It  comes  to  us  all  at  some  time  or  other,  the  only 
question  is  when."  Miss  Pinkney  interrupted  with  a 
question^  and  the  thread  of  conversation  was  snapped. 
Later  when  they  were  leaving  for  the  city  Mary  for 
a  moment  again  found  herself  alone  with  him,  a 
moment  which  afterwards  she  treasured  like  some 
precious  jewel,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
spent  in  a  muddy  camp,  amidst  incredible  scenes  of 
dirt  and  activity. 

"You'll  come  and  see  us  before  you  go  off?"  she 
enquired. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  cannot.  It  would  only  stir  up  old  memories.  It 
isn't  fair  to  either  of  us.  You  realize  that  don't  you  ?" 
She  nodded.  "I  wanted  a  little  time  alone  with  you," 
he  glanced  back  to  where  Johnson  and  Miss  Pinkney 
stood  in  conversation  with  a  stout  gunner. 

"I  apologize  for  my  hasty  words,  and — and  my 
actions — you  remember,  when  we  were  caught  in  the 
fire.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  right  I  consider  you  were 
to — to  turn  me  down  as  you  did."  He  hesitated  as  if 
unable  to  adequately  express  himself.  "I've  learned 
a  lot  since  then,"  he  continued.  "I'm  afraid  I  offered 
you  an  insult  when  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  but, 
believe  me,  I  did  not  mean  it  as  such.  The  past  isn't 
going  to  be  buried  as  easily  as  I  imagined,  and  even 
if  it  were  I  can  see  now  how  impossible  it  would  be 
for  a  girl  in  your — like  you — to  overlook  it.  I  didn't 
then.  My  perspective  was  warped.  Miss  Shannon, 
let  us  part  in  all  friendliness  without  the  shadow  of 
that  misunderstanding  between  us." 

"Miss  Shannon — all  friendliness"  The  words  cut 
cold  into  her  consciousness,  but  she  would  gladly 
have  gone  to  the  stake  rather  than  show  it.  She  put 
out  her  hand. 
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"We'll  let  it  rest  at  that,"  she  said,  smiling  bravely. 
"God  bless  you." 

As  Johnson  and  Miss  Pinkney  joined  them,  Murray 
commenced  to  speak  of  the  regiment's  departure. 

"We  may  go  sooner  than  we  expected.  Johnson 
heard  a  rumour  from  Wilcox  to  that  effect,  and  he  is 
generally  fairly  reliable.  It's  a  good  time  of  year  to 
travel  horses.  Things  are  moving  quickly  now." 

"The  earth  seems  breaking  out  into  fresh  horrors 
every  day — Belgium."  Mary  shuddered,  "Mons,  now 
the  casualty  lists ." 

The  next  time  she  saw  Johnson  he  gave  her  the 
news  that  Owen's  elder  brother  had  died  in  the 
retreat. 

"He  feels  it  terribly,"  he  said.  "It  is  first  blood 
to  the  Hun.  I  wish  to  God  we'd  get  off.  I  believe 
I'm  to  be  relegated  to  the  Remounts.  In  that  case 
I  won't  leave  Australia  as  soon  as  Owen  will." 

Soon  came  the  knowledge  that  the  first  Australians 
to  depart  had  landed  in  Egypt.  Murray  embarked 
a  few  days  afterwards.  His  was  no  mammoth  trans- 
port, but  a  slow-going  tramp,  hastily  converted  into 
a  horse  boat.  Comparatively  few  soldiers  travelled 
on  her,  merely  enough  to  attend  to  the  horses,  which 
were  housed  in  lines  along  the  decks  and  in  the  holds  ; 
patient  creatures  that  waited  uncomplainingly  in 
their  two-feet-six-inch  prisons  for  release.  It  was  a 
relief  for  Owen  to  be  away.  The  sight  of  Mary 
fretted  him  intolerably,  and  the  all-unjust  concep- 
tion he  had  formed  of  her  hardness,  he  could  riot  re- 
concile with  his  former  knowledge  of  her.  He  cursed 
again  and  again  the  quixotic  madness  that  had 
prompted  him  to  lay  bare  the  past  as  he  had  done. 

As  the  days  of  the  voyage  wore  on,  filled  with 
monotonous  routine  work,  his  mind  revolved  round 
the  situation  until  he  saw  his  foolishness  stand  out 
magnified  a  hundredfold.  If  he  had  made  mistakes 
in  the  past,  he  should  have  been  ready  to  abide  by 
them,  and  not  feel  that  he  was  badly  treated  when  she 
naturally  recoiled  from  him. 
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But  supposing  he  had  remained  silent !  what, 
then?  ''It  was  impossible,"  rebelled  his  more  robust 
conscience,  and  so  his  thoughts  pursued  their  vicious 
circle,  and  he  derived  no  comfort  or  forgetfulness 
from  the  tropic  calm  or  the  jokes  of  his  companions, 
who  in  the  intervals  of  feeding  seven  hundred  horses 
played  cards,  smoked  and  read  their  days  away. 

The  ship  was  typical  of  the  horse  boats  then 
transporting  animals  to  England's  armies  overseas, 
slow-paced,  not  over  clean,  with  holds  hastily 
boarded  and  divided  into  narrow  compartments, 
each  to  contain  one  animal.  When  loaded  with  the 
four-footed  cargo  the  narrow  la.nes  traversing  the 
decks,  displayed  a  multitude  of  nodding  restless 
heads,  some  sleeping,  nose  buried  in  the  empty  feed 
boxes,  some  snorting  as  if  still  terrorised  by  the 
unusual  proceedings,  some  lazily  lifting  and  dropping 
the  wooden  trough  before  them  with  maddening  per- 
sistency, while  in  gentle  accompaniment  the  rattle  of 
countless  head-chains  rippled  not  unmusically  up  and 
down  the  lines. 

Owen,  his  job  of  feeding  and  watering  a  particular 
section,  finished  for  the  time  being,  leaned  against 
a  pile  of  feed  bags  forward,  and  let  his  eyes  wander 
over  the  boat,  a  crowded,  busy  township,  cramped 
incredibly.  The  eternal  movement  of  the  animals 
sank  into  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  the  other  inci- 
dents of  the  sunset  hour. 

Far  above  on  the  bridge  an  officer  paced  to  and 
fro,  while  a  black-handed,  spare-limbed  secunni 
turned  and  twisted  the  wheel,  his  eyes  fixed  im- 
movably on  the  binnacle  before  him.  Below  on  the 
officers'  diminutive  deck  the  officer  commander  and 
the  ship's  captain  leaned  against  the  rail  smoking, 
their  eyes  turned  to  the  angry  yellow  and  crimson  of 
the  tropic  sunset,  that,  by  its  unearthly  grandeur, 
gave  false  promise  of  Elysium.  A  cook  sped  down 
one  avenue  of  noses  galleywards,  waving  a  dishcloth 
before  him,  to  minimise  the  possibility  of  a  shoulder 
nip  from  some  disgruntled  horse. 
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A  few  culassis  worked  under  the  eye  of  a  soldier, 
who  stood  clad  in  the  minimum  of  uniform  on  the  edge 
of  the  open  hatch.  As  the  swollen  gunny  bags  were 
hoisted,  the  men  hauled  to  a  queer  intoning,  their 
bare  feet  clinging  like  those  of  monkeys  to  the 
meagre  purchase  of  the  cross  beams,  while  a  crowd 
of  flies  rose,  and  settled  sleepily  again. 

In  the  clear  air  the  smoke  from  a  pipe  drifted  to 
Owen,  and  became  mingled  in  the  humble  symphony 
of  rattling  chains  and  buckets.  The  owner  of  the 
pipe  appeared  round  the  sacks  and  seated  himself 
in  leisurely  fashion.  He  was  a  tactiturn  man,  origin- 
ally a  farmer  from  the  Mallee,  with  a  sense  of  dour 
humour. 

"Another  corpse  in  the  coal  hole,"  he  announced, 
"fourth  to-day."  We're  going  to  sling  him  over  pre- 
sently." He  relapsed  into  silence. 

Owen's  gaze  shifted  to  where  the  cocoa-nut  matting 
ramp  showed  amber-coloured  emerging  from  a  hatch. 
The  sick  horses  were  coaxed  down  that  narrow 
causeway  until  they  reached  the  main  hold,  or  "coal 
hole,"  as  the  men  designated  it.  There  they  might 
walk  in  a  few  square  feet  of  "slack"  covered  deck, 
or  lie  down  and  die,  a  feat  hardly  possible  in  a  two- 
feet  six  stall. 

"We'll  be  having  plenty  more  to  sling  over  pre- 
sently," the  ex-farmer  volunteered.  "Between  decks 
in  the  tropics  is  Hell  unadulterated." 

"Yet  you'll  find  most  casualties  come  from  among 
those  on  the  top.  Temperature  isn't  as  even." 

The  man  from  the  Mallee  spat  reflectively. 

''That  a  fact?  But,  poor  devils,  they're  sweating 
badly  below." 

Owen's  eyes  travelled  cursorily  down  the  line  of 
noses  which  constituted  his  charges. 

"I'm  in  luck  having  mine  on  top,  even  if  the  casual- 
ties are  heavier.  Between  decks  smells  so  vile,  not- 
withstanding the  wind  chutes.  It's  all  vile.  Wonder 
why  the  hell  we're  here?" 

"My  farm  failed.    That's  my  reason."    The  Mallee 
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farmer's  face  reflected  a  kind  of  dour  amusement  as 
he  spoke. 

"Yet  if  it  hadn't  you'd  have  been  on  board  just 
the  same." 

The  man  shuffled  as  if  caught  in  some  misdeed. 
He  grunted  non-committally. 

"What  about  yourself?"  he  asked.  "Same  reason 
that  made  you  come.  Failure?" 

"No,"  said  Owen,  "duty." 

On  the  square  triangle  of  deck  forward  a  dozen 
or  so  culassis  had  congregated.  It  was  the  hour  of 
prayer.  In  rows  they  knelt  and  genuflected,  uncon- 
sciously graceful  in  their  movements.  One  stood 
apart,  reciting  in  a  monotonous  but  not  unmusical 
voice.  Owen  nodded  in  their  direction. 

''The  same  motives  move  us  all,"  he  said.  "You 
and  I  go  out  in  khaki,  carrying  a  gun,  for  our  ideals. 
Those  men  pray  with  faces  to  the  setting  sun." 

A  silence  seemed  to  creep  over  the  ship,  and 
swiftly  in  the  west  the  colours  faded.  From  the  bows 
a  bell  sounded,  struck  with  measured  beats  by  the 
man  on  watch. 

"Khub  dekta  hai,"  he  chanted,  "sub  butti  jelta  hai 
sahib,"  and  the  silence  closed  down  again  as  the  last, 
long-drawn  out  word  ended. 

Owen  stirred,  "Anyhow  we're  going  to  see  life," 
he  said. 

"And  death,"  supplemented  his  companion. 

"Granted — and  if  we  do- — what's  the  odds?  This 
mischief  has  been  forced  upon  us,  as  a  nation,  I 
mean,  and  it's  up  to  all  individuals  to  line  up  and 
take  a  hand." 

The  dour  farmer  knocked  his  pipe  against  the  rail. 
"Hear,  hear!"  he  responded  briefly.  "And  up-to- 
date  we  haven't  been  badly  done  by,  specially  on 
board,  six  meals  a  day,  in  the  Bight,  three  down  and 
three  up !  And  we're  going  to  see  life  somewhere  or 
other,  as  you  say,"  he  went  off  chuckling. 

It  was  not  until  a  week  or  so  later  that  the  ship's 
company  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  life 
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in  any  shape  or  form  other  than  existed  on  board, 
and  then  the  glimpse  was  sinister,  prophetic  of  the" 
times  that  awaited  the  men  when  they  embarked 
upon  their  ''lawful  occasions." 

It  was  on  a  day  when  tropic  lassitude  overspread 
soldiers  and  dark  crew  alike.  The/sky,  two  shades 
paler  than  the  oily  sea,  showed  no  blemish  of  cloud. 
The  plume  of  smoke  from  the  steamer's  funnel 
stained  an  immense  burning  void. 

An  officer,  clad  in  white  ducks  and  sun  helmet, 
paced  to  and  fro  on  the  bridge,  with  judicious  in- 
tervals of  rest  spent  in  the  shade  of  the  wheel  house. 
The  sunburn  of  his  neck  showed  up  clearly  against 
his  white  collar,  and  the  gold  braid  on  his  tunic 
glinted  in  the  intense  light  as  he  moved.  His  eyes 
now  and  again  swept  the  encircling  horizon  per- 
functorily. Well  out  of  the  beat  of  possible  raiders, 
and  a  trifle  off  the  route  taken  by  mail  steamers,  he 
did  not  anticipate  the  line  to  be  broken.  For  the  last 
few  days  it  had  surrounded  the  ship,  implacable  as 
Fate.  Suddenly  his  glance  steadied,  and  became 
fixed,  while  his  hand  reached  for  the  glasses  on  the 
ledge  beside  him. 

A  tiny  dot  had  come  into  view.,  an  infinitesimal 
speck,  yet  plain  enough  when  sighted  through  bino- 
culars. At  the  same  moment  two  bell  notes  sounded 
from  the  bows.  The  man  on  watch  had  seen  the 
speck  also. 

Presently  the  Captain  emerged  from  his  cabin, 
growling  at  the  curtailment  of  his  siesta. 

"Dhow  flagging  us,"  he  announced  in  a  disgusted 
voice.  "And  probably  more  to  follow,  as  they  travel 
in  pairs  or  threes.  Blast  'er."  He  gave  an  order, 
changing  the  course  of  the  transport  a  point  or  two 
nearer  the  now  plainly  visible  native  boat. 

The  officer  spoke.  "Water  or  sickness,  I  wonder 
which?" 

"Water  for  a  cert,  at  this  season.  Though  I'll  get 
the  doctor  up  here  all  the  same." 

The  officer  did  not  answer,  but  kept  his  glasses 
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fixed  upon  the  becalmed  dhow  over  the  crazy  rail 
of  which  a  handful  of  figures  gesticulated  and  waved. 
The  air  did  not  so  much  as  stir  the  folds  of  the  tat- 
tered star  and  crescent  banner,  and  the  sail  hung  to 
the  mast  like  a  faded  leaf. 

"There  isn't  sickness.  Don't  mind  admitting  I 
funk  cholera,"  he  said  finally  in  a  relieved  voice.  He 
put  away  his  binoculars. 

Before  the  transport  was  within  hailing  distance, 
the  natives  had  launched  a  boat  and  were  pulling 
feverishly  towards  the  oncoming  vessel. 

A  pile  of  petrol  tins  and  a  barrel  in  the  bottom 
of  the  craft  demonstrated  what  was  their  most  pres- 
sing need. 

"Pani,  Sahib,  pani,  pani,"  came  the  wail. 

One  Arab  opened  his  mouth  and  pointed  signifi- 
cantly. Others  mutely  held  up  the  empty  tins.  As, 
with  engines  quiet,  the  transport  slid  nearer,  under 
her  own  way,  the  leaky  condition  of  the  cockle-shell 
was  plainly  apparent,  men  bailing  constantly  in 
order  that  she  might  remain  afloat  at  all. 

Over  the  ship's  rail  hung  a  line  of  intensely  in- 
terested soldiers  in  every  stage  of  undress,  while 
culassis  on  the  lower  deck  passed  down  fresh  water 
in  buckets. 

An  Arab  made  an  effort  to  come  on  board,  climb- 
ing with  difficulty  hand  over  hand  up  a  rope  thrown 
by  the  troopers.  Round  his  body  was  a  dirty  blood- 
stained bandage.  The  Doctor,  whose  knowledge  of 
Hindustani  was  of  the  slightest,  held  him  in  laboured 
conversation  as  he  hung  to  a  stanchion,  one  toe 
obtaining  precarious  purchase  on  a  wind  chute. 

Then  at  the  Captain's  roared  orders  he  slid  back 
to  the  boat  again. 

"Becalmed  for  a  fortnight,  no  water  for  two  days, 
three  dead,  one  very  sick,"  the  Doctor  reported. 
''No,  there  isn't  cholera — they  died  of  wounds." 

The  line  of  buckets  went  down  regularly  to  the 
outstretched  hands  below.  Notwithstanding  the 
Doctor's  warning  the  Arabs  drank  deeply,  laving 
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their  faces  and  saturating  their  clothing  in  the  God- 
given  liquid.  Australian  voices,  shouting  a  volley  of 
questions,  sounded  strangely  out  of  place.  The  epi- 
sode was  of  the  East,  primitive,  elemental,  in  which 
the  line  of  soldiers  had  no  place. 

Under  an  awning  of  bags  on  the  dhow  a  cluster 
of  women  huddled,  their  eyes  turning  from  the 
precious  freight  that  weighed  the  little  craft  to  the 
gunwale  to  the  line  of  men  that  called  in  a  strange 
tongue,  while  a  tall  Arab,  smoking  imperturbably, 
leaned  on  the  rail  watching.  A  scarcely  healed  scar 
cleft  his  cheek,  from  brow  to  chin,  missing  the  eye 
in  some  miraculous  manner,  but  splitting  the  lid  in 
half. 

"Been  in  a  scrap,"  commented  a  man  beside  Owen 
Murray. 

The  Doctor  overheard  him. 

"And  is  getting  out  while  the  going  is  good. 
Wives  and  all,"  he  supplemented.  "These  Arabs  hail 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  ply  their  trade  between 
Basrah  and  Port  Sudan.  Probably  that  chap  with 
the  cut  face  saw  the  recent  fighting  Nasareah  way, 
and  I'll  lay  a  shade  of  odds  the  dhow  is  chock  full  of 
loot." 

"Cast  off,"  bellowed  the  Captain.  "All  clear  there. 
Imshi.'' 

A  minute  later,  the  ship,  throbbing  once  again, 
slid  away,  while  the  horses  stirred  and  stamped  in 
protest  to  the  renewed  vibration.  With  inscrutable 
eyes  the  natives  on  board  the  dhow  watched  the 
transport  recede  into  the  sun-bathed  distance,  and 
finally  sink  over  the  horizon. 

"Wars  and  rumors  of  wars."  Murray  stretched, 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  sea.  ''The  question  that 
exercised  my  mind  when  we  were  watering  those 
blighters  was  'whether  they  had  received  their  wounds 
from  us  or  for  us'?" 

The  Doctor  chuckled.  "To  quote  the  inimitable 
Kipling,  That  is  another  story'  "  he  said,  "anyhow  it 
is  odds  on  they'll  not  see  terra  firma  again." 
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"I  sometimes  feel  we  never  shall  either,"  Murray 
yawned. 

His  first  glimpse  of  land  came  days  later.  In  due 
course  the  shadow-like  shore  of  Africa  rose  up  out  of 
the  horizon,  then  the  opalescent  Sinai  peak,  then  end- 
less sand  hills  and  valleys,  arid,  waterless  and  steeped 
in  the  mystery  of  Arabia,  sometimes  pink  flushed  and 
alluring,  sometimes  yellow  and  glowing  with  the 
concentrated  heat  of  months  of  blazing  suns,  some- 
times cold  and  white  under  the  moon's  rays,  pure  and 
detached  as  some  fair  country.  Suez,  with  its 
square-shaped  flat-roofed  abodes,  held  little  allure  to 
the  digger  from  overseas,  but  the  Canal  banks, 
teaming  with  military  activity  drew  every  man  to 
the  ship's  side.  A  camel  string  swaying  beside  the 
fresh  water  canal,  a  blue  robed  fellah  and  his  diminu- 
tive donkey,  a  group  of  naked  brown-skinned 
children  bathing  in  the  water,  mixed  oddly  in  the 
picture  of  khaki-clad  and  helmeted  men  from  Eng- 
land, who  toiled  and  sweated  over  trench  and  gun 
emplacement. 

"We'll  be  doing  that  I'll  lay  you  a  fiver,"  said 
Owen,  as  with  a  crowd  of  other  soldiers  he  leaned 
against  the  rail,  watching  interestedly.  "And  prob- 
ably won't  ever  hear  a  shot  fired/'  added  someone. 
"Wish  to  God  we'd  been  sent  to  France." 

H,e  voiced  the  thoughts  of  all  his  companions. 
Later,  as  night  fell,  the  ship's  great  light  illumined 
the  water,  turning  it  into  a  silver  thread  that  wound 
amid  the  desert  wastes. 

Silence  spread  like  a  pall,  and  the  few  glimmering 
lights  in  the  dug-outs  shone  feebly,  as  if  eclipsed  by 
the  stars  that  lit  the  heavens. 

On  board,  the  endless  movement  of  the  horses 
had  also  ceased,  and  but  for  an  occasional  rattle  of 
a  head  chain,  and  more  infrequently  a  clatter  of  a 
frightened  charger's  hoofs  on  the  iron  flooring, 
nothing  disturbed  the  ship's  serenity.  On  the  port 
side,  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  shroud  the  lights, 
groups  of  men  gambled.  Others  wrote  in  the  illumi- 
nation shed  from  an  open  companion  door. 
i 
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Owen  sat  smoking  and  watching  the-  banks  slip 
by,  too  apathetic  to  write,  his  mind  hovering  over 
present  incidents  and  past,  like  a  butterfly  in  a 
flower  garden.  Unlike  the  butterfly,  he  found  but 
little  sweetness  in  his  occupation,  recognising  that 
mostly  weeds  had  grown  in  a  ground  rank  and 
soured.  He  glanced  up  at  the  bridge,  sand-bagged 
against  possible  snipers'  attentions,  and  the  vision 
of  a  battle-field  took  the  place  of  other  thoughts. 
A  thrill  of  anticipation  tingled  his  nerves — in  that 
field  perhaps  he  would  find  what  hitherto  he  had 
missed — or  failing  that,  a  speedy  passing  into  the 
unknown  would  be  his  lot.  The  future  loomed  as 
dark  as  the  interminable  folds  of  the  desert  on  either 
hand,  and  as  Owen  gazed  out  he  felt  glad  that  it  was 
so.  The  great  adventure  awaited  him,  and  he  was 
ready  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XII 

"BETTER  BE  MERRY  WITH  THE  FRUITFUL  GRAPE, 
THAN  SADDEN  AFTER  NONE  OR  BITTER  FRUIT" 

THE  congestion  in  Sharia  Kamel  was  incredible. 
Donkeys,  arabiyehs,  motor  cars  and  bicycles  moved 
in  a  turbulent  stream.  Shouts  and  imprecations  rent 
the  air,  "O'a  riglak,  'minak"  rose  eternally,  vary- 
ing in  intensity,  as  occasion  demanded.  The  pave- 
ment resembled  an  endless  many-hued  ribbon,  the  gay 
garments  of  the  natives  outvieing  in  colour-scheme 
the  European  women's  summer  confections.  The 
bead  and  picture  post-card  sellers  which  daily  haunted 
the  steps  of  Shepheard's  Hotel  did  a  brisk  trade ;  and 
the  shouting  urchins  offering  "to-morrow's  paper" 
were  equally  successful  in  their  quest  for  coin.  Money 
was  plentiful,  despite  the  absence  of  tourists,  for  the 
Australian  "digger"  had  come  to  replace  them,  and 
in  the  first  months  of  his  sojourn  his  pocket  was  easily 
accessible  to  the  wily  native.  Matches,  whips, 
cigarettes  and  "shoe-shines"  could  be  had  anywhere 
along  the  pavement,  while  oily-voiced,  whispering 
guides  followed  the  men,  telling  them  of  hidden 
pleasures  and  holding  out  a  host  of  diverse  tempta- 
tions, not  always  ignored  by  those  who  listened. 

Mrs.  Pendennis,  seated  on  the  terrace  of  Shep- 
heard's, watched  the  scene  with  lazy  indifference. 
She  had  wintered  many  times  in  Egypt,  and  received 
its  sights  and  noises  with  the  contempt  bred  of  close 
association.  The  terrace  was  crowded  at  5  o'clock, 
and  the  band  played  invitingly.  Through  the  iron 
railings  the  more  curious  of  the  passing  Arabs  gaped 
and  peered,  while  skinny  hands  stretched  up  offering 
miscellaneous  articles  for  sale. 

"Rases,  nice  Rases,"  whined  a  voice  at  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis' feet,  and  she  carelessly  pushed  the  fragrant, 
tightly-bound  bunch  he  offered  away  with  her  parasol. 

^Sufragis  flitted  by  with  trays  of  tea  or  long  drinks, 
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and  she  idly  considered  how  becoming  were  the 
servants'  white,  baggy  trousered  uniforms  with  the 
red  belt  and  coat  and  inevitable  "tarbush."  Then 
she  put  up  her  lorgnette  and  surveyed  the  many  little 
groups  around  her  individually,  while  the  man  who 
lounged  at  her  side  in  turn  watched  her  languid  move- 
ment with  a  smile  of  satisfied  possession.  He  was  a 
tall,  dark-skinned  Egyptian,  corpulent  and  flabby, 
despite  his  thirty  years.  Perched  on  his  close-shaven 
head  was  a  tasselled  tarbush,  and  his  black  eyes, 
small  and  ever-shifting,  flickered  over  Mrs.  Pendennis' 
elegant  figure,  appraising  and  admiring  its  slender 
swelling  curves. 

"My  God!  What  a  beast!"  ejaculated  a  soldier  at 
the  next  table,  noting  the  slow  upward  sweep  of  the 
Egyptian's  glance. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  dropped  her  lorgnette  and  turned 
her  head  just  sufficiently  to  bring  the  speaker  into 
view.  He  was  bronzed  and  good-looking,  and  his  fair 
hair  seemed  curiously  pale  in  contrast  to  his  sun- 
browned  skin. 

She  smiled  a  trifle  and  looked  down,  then  she 
smiled  again  right  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  man. 
who  immediately  grasped  the  fact  that  his  remark 
had  been  overheard. 

"Shepheard's  is  crowded  these  days,"  said  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  turning  an  exquisitely  clad  shoulder 
towards  him,  and  addressing  her  companion,  "in  fact, 
all  Cairo  is  the  same ;  Australians,  everywhere,  fine 
men,  too,  but  a  little  noisy.  At  night  the  Continental 
hums  like  a  disturbed  hive." 

"Would  you  rather  go  to  another  hotel,  or  probably 
I  could  procure  a  flat  in  some  quiet  building?"  The 
Egyptian  spoke  eagerly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"But  why?  I  only  come  here  for  life  and  move- 
ment. Why  then  should  I  run  away?" 

"You  must  stay  always  here  in  Egypt.  The  heat, 
it  is  nothing."  A  note  of  possession  crept  into  his 
tones. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  drew  herself  up. 
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"Perhaps,"  she  said,  lazily.  "Not,  if  I  am  bored 
though.  I  must  not  be  bored,  Yusef,  or  else  the  first 
mail  boat  that  comes  along  will  bear  me  home,  not- 
withstanding the  submarines." 

A  waiter  came  between  the  speaker  and  her  com- 
panion to  tak-?  away  the  tea-things.  Behind  his 
back  she  gave  a  quick,  almost  imperceptible  signal 
to  the  fair-haired  soldier  at  the  next  table.  Then  she 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  terrace  steps,  where 
stood  a  group  of  natives,  and  her  lorgnette  came  into 
play  again. 

"Look,  Yusef,"  she  exclaimed,  "an  Arab  is  trying 
to  attract  your  attention.  He  wears  the  green  turban 
of  a  Hajj.  See,  by  the  entrance." 

The  Egyptian  turned  a  trifle  nervously.  He  had 
been  lighting  a  cigarette,  and  so  did  not  notice  the 
signal,  nor  the  quick  interchange  of  glances. 

"I  see  nobody,"  he  said,  but  as  his  companion 
insisted  that  the  native  still  beckoned,  he  rose  un- 
willingly and  walked  in  the  direction  she  indicated. 

As  he  did  so,  Mrs.  Pendennis's  blue  eyes  showed  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction.  Yusef  was  still  easy  to  manage. 
She  turned  and  smiled  at  the  soldier,  who  immediately 
made  his  way  to  her  side. 

"Is  this  wise — or  safe?"  he  asked. 

"I  wanted  you  to  come,"  she  said.  "Frankly,  I  was 
bored — these  natives — "  She  left  the  sentence  un- 
finished for  her  companion  had  returned  and  stood 
scowling  at  the  intruder.  Mrs.  Pendennis's  sang  froid 
did  not  desert  her. 

"May  I  introduce  Captain  Maxwell."  Matib  Pasha 
bowed.  The  soldier  stood  stiffly,  uncertain  of  his  re- 
ception, while  Mrs.  Pendennis'  glance  strayed  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  a  shade  of  animation  tinged  her 
voice  as  she  invited  them  to  be  seated  on  either  side 
of  her. 

"You  give  us  such  a  sense  of  security,"  she  said, 
speaking  to  the  young  officer.  "Soldiers  seem  to 
spring  up  everywhere  one  goes  nowadays.  I  tremble 
to  think  what  this  country  would  be  like  without  yon 
all." 
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"You  should  at  any  rate  be  a  guarantee  for  law 
and  order,"  supplemented  the.  Egyptian. 

Maxwell  glanced  at  the  imperturbable  face.  "We 
enlisted  to  'do  in'  the  King's  enemies,"  he  answere-d, 
a  little  bluntly.  The  memory  of  the  recent  house 
burnings  in  the  Wasir  flashed  through  his  thoughts 
and  he  wondered  if  the  Egyptian  also  had  that  in 
mind  when  he  spoke. 

Matib  Pasha  handed  his  cigarette  case  with  a  little 
bow  to  the  young  officer. 

"As  you  say,  we  are  all  here  to  'do  in'  those 
opposing  England.  Even  I  in  my  small  way  assist  in 
the  extermination  of  vermin."  Maxwell  noted  the 
thick-fingered  hands  that  closed  the  cigarette  case. 
A  heavy  amethyst  scarab  ring  on  the  left  little  finger 
held  his  gaze,  until  Yusef  unobtrusively  placed  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  hiding  the  jewel.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  interest  in  the  soldier's  eye.  He  turned  with 
renewed  attention  to  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

"You  know  all  this  well,  I  presume,"  he  hazarded, 
waving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  crowded  street. 
Imagine  how  extraordinary  it  seemed  to  the  troops 
on  first  acquaintance.  Many  of  the  boys  had  never 
been  out  of  their  own  country  before." 

"I  remember  my  first  impressions,"  she  answered. 
"They  were  kaleidoscopic.  Now  I  find  ,nothing 
unusual  in  either  the  dirt  or  the  brilliancy." 

Her  voice  was  low-pitched  and  educated,  its  tones 
a  little  husky,  which  the  soldier  decided  added  to  its 
attraction. 

"Tell  me,  who  are  these  Australians  around  us," 
she  commanded.  "That  stout  grey-haired  old  colonel 
with  the  many  ribbons  for  instance." 

Maxwell's  eyes  travelled  to  where  she  pointed. 
"\Yould  you  care  to  meet  him  ?"  he  enquired.  Yusef's 
chair  creaked  a  protest  to  its  owner's  impatient  move- 
ment. 

The  amiable  colonel's  name  and  history  held  no 
interest  to  the  Egyptian.  He  would  gladly  have  sent 
the  whole  terrace  full  of  soldiers  to  perdition.  He 
<;pst  an  impatient  glance  at  the  blandly  unconscious 
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Mrs.  Pendennis  and  then  at  his  victoria,  which  waited 
in  the  street  below  with  its  Arab  horses  and  magni- 
ficently liveried  syces  making  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  crowd.  He  must  effect  a  diversion  very 
soon,  and  carry  Mrs.  Pendennis  off.  She  was  becom- 
ing too  interested.  It  would  never  do. 

As  Yusef  turned  to  give  his  attention  once  more 
to  the  conversation,  he  noticed  an  arabiyeh  pull  up 
at  the  steps.  It  caught  his  companions'  gaze  as  well, 
for  Mrs.  Pendennis  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  to  stare  fixedly  through  her  lorgnette. 

"And  who  are  these?"  she  enquired  as  its  occu- 
pants walked  slowly  to  the  great  revolving  doors  of 
the  hotel.  Maxwell  answered  briefly. 

"A  Miss  Shannon  and  her  guardian.  I  understand 
they  are  wintering  here."  Mrs  Pendennis  put  down 
her  glasses. 

"Cairo  was  ever  the  hunting-ground  of  the  young 
English  debutante,"  she  remarked.  "And  more  so 
than  ever  now  that  the  city  swarms  with  soldiers." 
She  laughed.  "The  eternal  chase  has  its  humorous 
aspect.  To  me  there  is  always  amusement  to  be 
gained  from  the  sight  of  a  carefully  chaperoned  Miss, 
man-hunting."  She  rose  suddenly,  seeing  unrespon- 
siveness  in  Maxwell's  countenance,  "I  must  be 
going.  Come,  Yusef,  we  have  kept  the  horses  waiting 
long  enough.  Are  you  a  judge  of  horse  flesh,  Captain 
Maxwell  ?  Matib  Pasha  has  the  best  Arabs  in  Egypt. 
I  delight  to  drive  behind  them." 

The  Egyptian's  height  was  very  marked  as  he  stood 
beside  her,  and  her  reference  to  his  horses  brought 
back  the  look  of  possessive  satisfaction. 

"Will  you  call  the  carriage  up,  Yusef?"  she  asked 
him,  and  he  hastened  to  obey. 

Maxwell  followed  her  as  she  made  a  leisurely  way 
amongst  the  tables  to  the  steps.  He  became  acutely 
conscious  of  the  battery  of  stares  focused  upon  her 
retreating  figure,  and  heard  the  whisperings  and  com- 
ments that  rippled  from  table  to  table. 

"The  Mrs.  Pendennis — notorious  woman — damn 
fine  figure — clever  actress  once.  Yusef  Matib's  pal 
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now,  they  say!''  A  man  or  two  winked  at  him — one 
asked  audibly  to  be  introduced  to  the  lovely  lady. 
The  elderly  colonel  rose  and  held  Maxwell  in  a 
moment's  futile  conversation,  to  be  rewarded  with 
an  enquiring  glance  from  Mrs.  Pendennis,  followed 
by  a  muttered  introduction  on  the  part  of  the  slightly 
embarrassed  captain.  Yusef  stood  impassively  at  the 
waiting  victoria. 

"Dine  with  me  to-morrow  at  my  hotel,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Pendennis  as  she  pressed  the  officer's  hand.  "I 
shall  be  alone."  Aloud  she  uttered  stereotyped  words 
of  farewell,  and  flashed  a  smile  at  the  elderly  colonel. 

Yusef  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  in  graceful 
Eastern  obeisance.  Maxwell  saluted,  and  with  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  the  Arab  horses  whisked  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis and  their  owner  away. 

A  little  wearily  she  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  while 
her  companion,  now  all  smiles  and  good  temper,  sat 
closer  to  her  than  was  necessary. 

"Let  us  drive  along  the  Mena  road,"  she  asked.     "I 
want  to  see  the  Pyramids  to  ponder  once  more  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  mean.     After  that 
she  spread  out  her  hands. 

Yusef  took  immediate  possession  of  one  of  them. 
"I  have  plans  for  to-night,"  he  said  with  ill-concealed 
eagerness.  "Shall  I  tell  you?"  Mrs.  Pendennis 
laughed  a  little  hardly. 

"I  am  at  your  disposal.    Proceed,  cher  ami." 

The  sun  slid  over  the  rim  of  desert,  and  from  the 
minarets  of  Cairo  the  call  to  prayer  floated  like  a 
gentle  benediction.  The  sound  stirred  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis, her  soul  blindly  responding  to  the  magic 
of  the  hour,  and  as  the  carriage  presently  turned 
towards  the  city  once  more,  a  great  sigh  escaped  her. 

"And  this  too  will  pass,  "  she  murmured. 

Yusef  awoke  from  a  reverie.  "What  will?"  he 
demanded. 

She  waved  a  negligent  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
flaming  clouds.  "The  sunset,  Yusef,  and  with  it  one 
more  day  and  night." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

'THE  SHEARS  OF  FATE" 

IT  had  taken  Mary  several  months  and  the  exercise 
of  all  her  blandishments  before  she  could  persuade  her 
father  and  Miss  Pinkney  to  let  her  go  to  Egypt.  The 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  they  put  in  her 
way  she  brushed  aside  with  masterly  ease.  Finally 
her  cause  was  helped  by  an  appeal  from  the  Red 
Cross  for  automobiles,  and  she  immediately  presented 
her  own  car,  volunteering  herself  as  chauffeur,  after, 
at  last,  wringing  a  reluctant  consent  from  Shannon. 
This  set  Miss  Pinkney  in  a  whirl  of  preparation  for 
their  departure.  Secretly  the  good  lady  was  not  at 
all  averse  to  a  change  of  scene.  The  station  had 
grown  increasingly  dull  to  her  since  the  enlistment 
of  the  manager,  and  the  house  in  town  held  little 
inducement  now  that  the  shadow  of  war  overspread 
and  damped  all  social  activity. 

Therefore  Miss  Pinkney's  heart  was  almost  as 
light  as  her  charge's,  when  the  liner  with  its  comple- 
ment of  cheering  soldiers  and  passengers  swung  out 
into  the  calm  waters  of  Port  Phillip  Bay.  Miss  Pink- 
ney in  no  way  feared  that  a  chance  meeting  in  Cairo 
between  Mary  and  Owen  Murray  would  revive  the 
(as  she  hoped)  only  brief  tenderness  Mary  had 
experienced  for  the  jackeroo  at  Kingundi.  Miss 
Pinkney  had  a  firm  belief  that  if  Mary  harboured 
any  lingering  thought  of  him  still,  it  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  many  young  soldiers  with  whom  she 
would  come  into  contact  during  her  work  for  the 
hospitals. 

When  Port  Said  slid  into  view,  Miss  Pinkney  eyed 
it  with  a  stern  demeanour  that  cloaked  a  rapidly 
beating  heart  and  tumult  of  emotion.  Somewhere,  she 
told  herself,  amid  the  sand  heaps  Johnson  lived  and 
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"did  his  bit"  for  King  and  Country.  She  visualized 
him  enduring  untold  hardships,  waterless,  haggard 
and  unkempt,  and  was  inclined  to  be  snappy  when 
Mary  tried  to  dispel  such  sombre  musings,  by  dis- 
coursing on  the  comparative  comforts  of  Meadi, 
where  Johnston  camped, 

"They  have  a  topping  canteen  too,  run  by  the 
ladies  of  the  place,"  she  ended  a  little  maliciously. 
"I  am  certain  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  a  great  favourite 
among  them." 

Miss  Pinkney  sniffed.  "I  will  wire  to  him  to  meet 
us  on  the  station,"  she  announced.  Mary  was  heavy 
with  fatigue  by  the  time  the  train  started,  for  the 
transhipment  of  the  luggage  and  car  from  ship's 
hold  to  truck  kept  her  extremely  busy  during  the  hot 
part  of  the  forenoon.  The  breeze  made  by  the  train 
revived  her  somewhat,  but  soon  the  desert  sand  blew 
in  and  settled  over  her  clothes,  despite  the  wire- 
covered  windows,  and  she  found  her  teeth  gritting 
uncomfortably  on  ubiquitous  grains  that  had  even 
crept  into  her  mouth. 

The  dome-covered  noisy  Cairo  station,  palpitating 
with  color  and  movement,  caused  even  travel- 
experienced  Miss  Pinkney  to  gasp  bewilderedly,  and 
Mary  stood,  deaf  to  entreaties  of  touts  and  porters, 
wearing  an  expression  of  stoic  resignation  until  the 
obsequious  hotel  concierge  rescued  her,  together 
with  her  luggage  and  Miss  Pinkney,  and  despatched 
them  in  an  arabiyeh  to  the  hotel. 

"Wherever  could  Mr.  Johnson  have  got  to?  I 
asked  him  to  meet  us,"  said  Miss  Pinkney,  irritably. 

"One  forgets  he  is  a  soldier  and  not  his  own 
master,"  defended  Mary;  "or  possibly  Meadi  holds 
out  too  many  attractions  to  leave  it,"  she  added. 

M!iss  Pinkney  cast  her  a  suspicious  glance.  ''I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said  in  majestic 
tones. 

"I  want  a  bath  more  than  anything  in  the  world," 
sighed  her  charge.  "Don't  pay  any  attention  to  me, 
I'm  irritable. 
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Their  suite  with  high  ceilings  and  many  windows 
appeared  palatial  after  the  cramped  ship's  quarters, 
and  by  the  time  the  hotel  porter  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  the  car  was  safely  housed  in  a 
near-by  garage,  and  Mary  had  induged  in  a  much- 
needed  bath,  things  began  to  take  on  a  more  cheerful 
aspect. 

As  the  two  women  were  commencing  a  belated 
afternoon  tea,  a  knock  came  to  the  sitting-room 
door,  and  Johnson's  cheery  voice  demanded  admis- 
sion. He  unceremoniously  kissed  them  both,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  all  talked  together,  demanding 
explanations,  asking  questions  about  the  journey, 
and  telling  incoherent  scraps  of  home  news. 

"My  God!  it's  fine  to  see  you,"  he  exclaimed 
presently.  "I'll  die  happy — if  I  ever  get  the  chance. 
The  blighters  are  keeping  us  old  boys  back  here  to 
mind  the  horses.  D'you  ever  hear  such  nonsense ! 
Haven't  been  to  Gallipoli  yet,  nor  am  I  likely  to  get 
there." 

"I'm  glad  for  one,"  said  Mary,  patting  his  hand. 
Miss  Pinkney  looked  over  at  him  with  shining  eyes. 
The  ex-manager,  without  his  beard,  clad  in  the  khaki 
tunic,  breeches  and  befeathered  hat  of  the  Light 
Horse,  seemed  a  totally  different  being  from  the 
shrewd-eyed,  reserved  individual  who  before  the  war 
managed  the  affairs  of  Kingundi. 

Mary  complimented  him  on  his  improved  looks 
and  martial  appearance. 

"Never  been  fitter  in  my  life,"  he  assured  them. 
"Having  a  fine  time  too,  take  it  all  round.  Met 
some  people  I  knew  before  at  Meadi,  and  they've 
been  just  wonderful." 

"Ah!  ha!  What  did  I  tell  you,  Pink?"  laughed 
the  girl.  Her  guardian  blushed  uncomfortably. 
"When  you  didn't  turn  up  at  the  station  I  told  Pink 
you'd  found  a  greater  attraction.  Now  perhaps 
she'll  believe  me !  " 

"Don't,  listen  to  her,"  entreated  Miss  Pinkney  in 
an  agony  of  shyness.  "I  only  said  in  passing  I 
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thought  you  might  have  found  time  to  come  as  1 
wired  to  you." 

"My  dear  girl,"  expostulated  the  ex-manager, 
crossing  to  her  side.  "You  used  to  be  my  boss — 
now  that  I  take  orders  from  Capt.  Home,  aged  24, 
you  should  have  known — ."  Mary,  glancing  at  Miss 
Pinkney's  face,  retired  unobtrusively  into  the  bed- 
room, and  left  them  together. 

The  manager  stayed  to  dinner,  and  during  the 
meal  regaled  the  two  women  with  a  detailed  account 
of  his  adventures  since  leaving  Australian  shores. 
His  descriptions  were  cheerful  and  filled  with  the 
keen  humour  of  the  bushman,  whose  quick  eye  misses 
little  of  what  goes  on  around  him,  and  whose  impas- 
sive face  gives  no  clue  to  his  thoughts. 

Underlying  the  cheeriness  and  irresponsibility 
of  Johnson's  manner,  a  vein  of  grim  tragedy  peeped 
out  now  and  then,  once  in  the  telling  of  a  fellow 
trooper's  death  on  Gallipoli,  once  in  the  description 
of  a  street  brawl  in  which  a  Kingundi  station  hnnd 
was  fatally  stabbed. 

"All  over  a  woman — some  dago  creature — and  there 
was  Annie  Kemp  waiting  for  him  in  Australia.  I 
tried  to  separate  the  two  men,  but  they  clung  like 
limpets,  and  my  efforts  only  finished  the  business 
quicker.  Young  was  ripped  right  up." 

Miss  Pinkney  stifled  a  horrified  expression. 

Mary's  thoughts  went  swiftly  back  to  the  day  of  the 
fire  on  Kingundi,  when  she  had  forced  the  manager's 
horse  across  the  burning  break  in  the  quest  of  Young. 
And  now  he  was  dead,  killed  by  a  fellow  countryman, 
over  "some  dago  creature." 

Miss  Pinkney  murmured  a  few  platitudes.  "When 
men  get  together — war  excitement — ." 

"Human  nature,  you  mean,"  amended  the  manager, 
grimly.  "You'll  see  a  deal  of  it  here.  If  Mary  had 
been  my  daughter,  I  would  never  have  let  her  come." 

"You  couldn't  have  stopped  me."  She  smiled  at 
him  beautifully  defiant. 

"There  are   other  ways   of  driving  a  horse  than 
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beating  him."  he  answered.  "In  your  case  'A  little 
love,  a  little  kiss,  would  have  been  all  that  was  neces- 
sary." Mary  nodded  across  to  Miss  Pinkney. 

"He's  coming  along,"  she  said.  "Pink,  dear, 
there  is  surely  someone  at  Meadi." 

"I  wonder  where  Owen  Murray  is  now,"  interposed 
Miss  Pinkney,  anxious  to  change  the  conversation. 

Johnson  volunteered  all  information.  "Been  on 
the  Peninsula  since  the  landing,  never  received  a 
scratch.  Had  a  letter  from  him,  saying  it  was  hell 
there,  but  he  was  getting  along  fine.  He  asked  after 
all  at  the  station.  I  didn't  write  him  you  were  coming 
over.  I  didn't  know —  "  he  stopped  and  glanced  at 
Mary. 

"Has  he  his  commission  yet ;  I  understood  it  was 
promised?"  The  girl's  tones  were  studiously  non- 
committal. 

"He  got  it  after  the  landing.  I  hear  he  makes  a 
good  officer.  By  the  way,  Jimmy  Bowman  is  back 
in  hospital — head  wound — very  slight,  I  am  told. 
You  should  look  him  up." 

"No  necessity,"  remarked  the  girl.  "I've  just 
caught  sight  of  him  dining  at  the  table  in  the  corner, 
a  most  picturesque  object  in  a  white  head  bandage. 
I  wonder  who  the  lady  is  with  him.  A  nurse  in  mufti, 
probably." 

Miss  Pinkney  peered  short-sightedly.  "I  cannot 
see  so  far  without  my  glasses,"  she  said.  Johnson 
only  cursorily  glanced  across. 

"You  wouldn't  be  likely  to  know  her,"  he  said 
indifferently.  Mary's  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  regular 
profile  of  the  woman.  It  was  vaguely  familiar.  Pos- 
sibly she  was  some  London  beauty,  thought  the  girl, 
whose  photograph  in  the  weekly  papers  had  attracted 
her  attention  and  lingered  in  her  subconscious 
memory.  She  noted  with  admiration  the  long  lines 
of  neck  and  shoulder,  and  the  swelling  curves  of  the 
woman's  body.  From  where  Mary  sat  the  rouge  and 
black  pencil  lent  enchantment  and  youth  to  the  face 
that  on  closer  inspection  showed  many  indications 
of  age. 
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As  if  some  telepathic  signal  made  him  conscious  of 
her  gaze,  Jimmy  suddenly  looked  over  to  where  Mary 
was  seated.  He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  with  a 
clatter,  amazement  overspreading  his  face,  followed 
by  a  huge  grin  of  recognition.  She  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  that  he  expected  to  see  dining 
near  him  in  the  great  Shepheard's  room.  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze. 

"Found  some  friends?"  she  enquired.  "If  they  are 
nice  Australian  boys  you  must  introduce  them  to  me." 

"They  are  ladies,"  he  answered,  resuming  his  meal. 

"Then  I  am  no  longer  interested."  Mrs.  Penden- 
nis's  ringers  played  idly  with  a  string  of  pearls  that 
dropped  from  neck  to  waist.  "Never  in  my  life  have 
I  been  attracted  by  a  woman,"  she  exclaimed.  "Now 
and  then  I  have  tried  to  make  a  real  friend,  but  no, 
women  are  just  so  many  bundles  of  insincerity  and 
deceit — and  most  men  too,"  she  added  half  to  herself. 

Jimmy  gazed  at  her  round-eyed.  "That  girl  there 
is  as  straight  as  a  die.  Not  a  subterfuge  in  her."  he 
protested  warmly,  applying  the  abstract  to  the  con- 
crete. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  shrugged  an  indifferent  shoulder. 

"So?"  she  said,  lazily  rising  and  dismissing  the 
subject.  "Let  us  have  coffee  in  the  lounge."  Mary 
watched  them  go  with  growing  interest.  She  con- 
trived that  when  she  and  her  companions  also  went 
in  search  for  coffee,  their  chairs  were  close  to  those  of 
Jimmy  and  his  friend. 

"How's  the  voice?"  enquired  Johnson,  helping  him- 
self liberally  to  sugar.  "There  is  a  charming  French 
lady  here,  the  Comtesse  de  Sevenas,  who  organizes 
concerts  for  all  the  camps  and  hospitals.  I  must 
introduce  her  to  you.  She  lives  at  Meadi,  and  1  told 
her  you  would  probably  sing  at  some  of  her  beanos." 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Mary  assured  him,  but  she  was 
only  giving  half  her  attention  to  his  eulogies  of  the 
Comtesse.  The  other  half  was  on  the  hapless  Jimmy, 
sitting  uncomfortably  conscious  of  her  watchful 
glances. 
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Suddenly  Mrs.  Pendennis  rose  from  her  seat.  Yusef 
was  advancing  slowly  down  the  long  Eastern  lounge 
past  the  groups  of  English  soldiers  and  fair-skinned 
women.  He  appeared  subtly  to  harmonize  with  the 
surroundings  and  become  as  one  with  them,  while 
the  men  in  khaki  and  their  companions  seemed  inter- 
lopers. 

"Matib  Pasha  has  come  to  fetch  me ;  we  have  to 
discuss  business  matters,"  said  Mrs.  Pendennis  to  her 
dinner  companion,  lying  glibly.  "You  know,  I  own 
an  orange  garden  in  the  Fayum.  Forgive  me  if  I 
leave  you." 

She  bade  him  a  gracious  good-night,  and  in  the 
same  breath  greeted  the  Egyptian.  A  minute  later 
the  dismissed  Jimmy  was  consoling  himself  at  Mary's 
side,  grasping  her  hands  with  undisguised  delight, 
his  round,  honest  face  aglow. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
"As  NOT  A  TRUE  BELIEVER  PASSING  BY  BUT  SHALL 

BE    OVERTAKEN    UNAWARE" 

MARY  found  that  she  quickly  fell  into  a  set  routine 
of  work,  and  the  strangeness  she  at  first  experienced 
at  her  surroundings  speedily  wore  off.  She  became 
expert  at  driving  the  car  on  what,  to  her  English 
way  of  thinking,  was  the  wrong  side  of  the  road, 
and  no  longer  blanched  with  fright  when  an  Arab 
dodged  and  hesitated,  like  a  terrorized  rabbit,  in 
front  of  her  motor  wheels.  She  daily  took  out 
convalescents  from  the  hospitals  and  her  hands 
became  expert  in  aiding  maimed  men,  whose  limbs 
as  yet  were  shaky  from  illness  or  who  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  their  crutches.  There  were 
several  runs  close  to  Cairo  from  which  to  choose; 
the  tree-shaded  drives  to  the  Obelisk,  or  to  the 
Pyramids — the  more  crowded  route  to  Meadi,  or  the 
even-surfaced  road  to  Heliopolis.  Mary  grew  to 
understand  the  men  in  her  charge  better  as  the  days 
wore  on.  She  did  not  get  disturbed  at  the  stolid 
front  the  English  Tommy  presented  to  her,  nor  did 
the  more  temperamental  Colonial  nonplus  her  by 
his  outspokenness  and  assurance  of  manner. 

The  Tommy's  reserve  she  knew  was  ingrained, 
and  came  from  environment — just  as  the  Austra- 
lian's alertness  and  self-assurance  were  the  outcome 
of  the  life  he  had  led  in  his  own  land.  He  spoke  to 
her  with  all  the  simple  unconsciousness  of  a  child, 
and  she  responded,  grateful  enough  to  find  the  "hien 
interested  in  any  topic  other  than  their  own  mis- 
fortunes. If  she  had  addressed  an  English  lad  in 
the  same  strain  he  would  have  either  eyed  her  sus- 
piciously and  retired  behind  an  impenetrable  barrier 
of  reserve  or  else  become  more  familiar  than 
occasion  warranted. 
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To  the  English  lads,  many  of  them  pink-cheeked, 
country  yokels,  whose  first  journey  from  their  native 
land  had  been  to  the  disastrous  shores  of  Gallipoli, 
she  affected  a  similar  reserve,  and  they,  recognising 
her  manner  as  something  they  understood,  felt  far 
more  at  ease  than  if  she  had  adopted  the  more 
friendly  methods  kept  for  the  Australians. 

"And  they  are  such  splendid  boys,"  she  said  to 
Miss  Pinkney,  "so  uncomplaining,  so  pleased  at  the 
little  I  can  do.  It  makes  me  proud  to  drive  them." 
Miss  Pinkney  had  quickly  found  her  "metier" 
sandwich-cutting  at  the  Esbekiyeh  Gardens  Canteen. 
She  daily  donned  a  serviceable  apron,  and  in  com- 
pany with  a  few  other  devoted  souls  would  sit  in  the 
centre  of  the  deserted  skating  rink  spreading  pounds 
of  butter  and  countless  tins  of  ham  and  beef  paste,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  kites  raucous  complaints 
in  the  palms,  and  the  muffled  hum  of  Sharia  Kamel 
traffic.  Perhaps,  while  she  worked,  some  Australian, 
alone,  and  at  a  loose  end,  would  yarn  to  her,  glad  of 
the  chance  to  talk  to  one  so  recently  from  "down 
under,"  or  else  would  fetch  and  carry,  lift  the  heavy 
trays,  and  assist  in  the  final  tidying  up.  She  made 
many  friends  while  at  the  Canteen,  some  whose 
careers  she  followed  until  death  reaped  them  in  its 
bloody  harvest ;  others  who  returned  home,  mercifully 
wounded,  and  yet  again  others  who,  transgressing 
martial  laws,  paid  the  penalty  in  military  prisons. 
Behind  an  uncompromising  exterior,  Miss  Pinkney 
hid  a  warm  and  loving  heart  which  the  diggers  were 
not  slow  to  appreciate.  She  heard  their  troubles, 
and  warned,  advised  and  admonished  them  with  a 
directness  and  understanding  that  made  her  famous 
and  earned  for  her  the  sobriquet  "Mother  Confessor" 
— finally  abbreviated  to  "Mum." 

Mrs.  Pendennis  passing  leisurely  through  the 
gardens  during  a  constitutional,  curled  her  lip  in 
languid  contempt  at  the  sight  of  Miss  Pinkney,  hat 
awry,  directing  a  couple  of  obedient  soldiers  where 
to  place  the  tables  in  readiness  for  the  midday  rush 
J 
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for  lunch.  Nevertheless  a  stab  of  loneliness  pierced 
her  as  she  turned  out  into  the  crowded  road.  Hers 
was  work  of  an  intermittent,  solitary  nature. 

To  be  idle,  even  for  a  brief  period,  in  the  midst  of 
busy  workers,  is  not  conducive  to  happiness,  and 
Mrs.  Pendennis  for  a  few  minutes  seriously  con- 
templated applying  for  a  position  in  the  hospital, 
nothing  fatiguing  that  might  impair  her  strength, 
for  her  genuine  occupation;  a  few  hours'  sewing,  or, 
perhaps,  some  reading  or  letter-writing  for  those 
unable  to  do  for  themselves.  It  might  prove  divert- 
ing and  possibly  useful:  who  could  tell?  Then  the 
uniform  of  the  nurse  was  so  attractive.  She  pictured 
herself  clothed  in  it  and  was  mentally  adjusting  the 
cap  on  her  head  when  she  reached  the  hotel,  and 
found  a  note  addressed  to  her  waiting  at  the  porter's 
desk.  It  was  from  Yusef.  Her  face  clouded  with 
discontent,  and  she  carried  the  missive  unopened 
upstairs. 

She  both  disliked  and  feared  Yusef,  and  but  for  her 
straitened  circumstances,  due  to  the  war,  he  would 
not  have  gained  so  much  as  a  look  of  recognition 
from  her.  She  knew,  none  better,  that  by  continuing 
her  friendship  with  the  Egyptian,  any  shred  of  re- 
gard she  had  hitherto  received  from  her  fellow 
countrymen  would  quickly  vanish ;  they  were  not 
to  know  the  hazardous  service  she  rendered.  Yet 
the  fear  of  poverty  drove  her  desperately.  Her  own 
private  means  were  tied  up  in  foreign  securities, 
and  for  a  year  no  income  had  been  forthcoming,  nor 
was  it  likely  to  commence  for  some  time. 

When  Yusef  appeared  on  the  scene,  matters  had 
become  desperate.  At  first  she  played  with  him, 
half-fascinated,  as  one  plays  with  fire,  fully  appreci- 
ating that  an  unwary  action  would  burn  her  fingers, 
while  Yusef,  with  the  ingrained  sublety  of  the  East, 
smiled  and  was  content  to  wait.  Mrs.  Pendennis  had 
been  quick  to  see  that  smile  and  it  made  her  afraid. 
She  was  cognisant  enough  of  Eastern  ways  to  know 
how  many  inconvenient  situations  are  relieved  by  a 
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judicious  dose  of  poison  or  a  swift  stab  in  the  dark. 
The  Nile  holds  to  its  bosom  many  unsolved 
mysteries.  But  on  the  heels  of  Yusef  Matib's 
"friendship"  had  come  her  chance  of  service.  That 
had  made  her  firm  of  purpose,  where  otherwise  she 
might  have  hesitated. 

Her  fingers  trembled  a  little  as  she  opened  the 
note.  It  was  a  brief  invitation  to  dinner.  A  motor 
would  be  awaiting  her  at  8  o'clock. 

The  palm-shaded  garden  of  Matib  Pasha's  villa 
skirted  the  Mena  Road.  Mud  boundary-walls  en- 
circled it,  strangely  incongruous  beside  the  large 
ornamental  wrought-iron  gates  that  gave  access  to 
the  drive. 

Poinsettias  reared  their  crimson  heads  against  the 
bouganvillia-draped  walls,  green  shutters  hid  the 
majority  of  the  windows,  while  double  doors  of 
fretted  iron  guarded  the  main  entrance  of  the  house. 
These  were  flung  open  on  Mrs.  Pendennis's  arrival, 
and  Berberene  servants,  magnificent  figures  in 
scarlet  and  gold  livery  stood  on  either  side  for  her 
to  pass  into  the  hall. 

Accustomed  as  she  was  to  its  appearance,  it  struck 
her  anew  every  time  she  entered,  how  admirably  Yusef 
had  reconciled  Eastern  surroundings  to  Western 
comfort  in  its  spacious  precincts.  One  of  the  few 
attributes  in  him  she  admired  was  his  indubitably 
sound  taste,  something  generally  lacking  in  the  aver- 
age westernized  Oriental,  whose  home  groans  more 
often  than  not  under  the  affliction  of  modern  gilt 
French  furniture  and  mid-Victorian  plush. 

The  hall  in  which  she  stood  was  of  stone,  octagon- 
shaped,  with  windows  of  Arab  glass  (priceless  speci- 
mens of  a  decadent  art)  set  high,  throwing  by  daylight 
opal  colours  on  to  the  sombre  walls.  Rugs  of  Shirez 
and  Bokhara,  their  silk  surfaces  gleaming  with  the 
dim  fires  of  old  dyes,  hung  here  and  there,  while  a 
thick-piled  carpet  of  Hamadan  make  covered  the 
floor.  Tall  stands  of  brass  and  silver  bore  the  fretted 
lamps  of  Damascus,  no  longer  receptacles  for  oil,  but 
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fitted  with  clusters  of  electric  light  bulbs.  Moorish 
tables  (those  adjuncts  to  the  coffee  cup  that  are  now 
as  common  west  of  Suez  as  they  are  east),  a  stool 
or  two,  and  a  couple  of  heavy  draped  divans  completed 
the  furniture. 

Yusef's  own  body  servant,  Abdul  by  name,  relieved 
Mrs.  Pendennis  of  her  brocade  wrap,  and  held  back 
one  of  the  silken  rugs  for  her  to  pass  through  the 
opening  it  revealed. 

Beyond  lay  a  small  room  with  French  windows 
looking  on  to  a  moon-flooded  garden.  Yusef  Matib 
stood  smoking,  gazing  out  at  the  silver-lit  scene,  the 
orthodox  dinner  jacket  he  wore  in  some  subtle  way 
emphasizing  his  nationality.  The  scent  of  roses  came 
to  the  visitor's  nostrils,  and  she  paused  to  bury  her 
face  in  a  bowl  filled  with  the  pink  beauties  of  Persia 
before  greeting  her  host,  who  turned  quickly  at 
Abdul's  word. 

"I  had  them  gathered  on  purpose,"  he  said,  bending 
continental  fashion  to  kiss»her  long,  be-ringed  hand. 

"A  thousand  thanks.  They  carry  all  the  loveliness 
of  your  country  in  their  breath  without  reflecting  its 
attendant  melancholy,"  she  answered.  Her  voice,  low- 
pitched  and  husky  was  ever  an  attraction  to  him, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  shrill  utterances  of  Arab 
women. 

Yusef  glanced  at  her  in  surprise. 

"Melancholy?"  he  queried.  "Is  that  word  applic- 
able to  Egypt,  more  than  to  any  other  'protected' 
place?"  There  was  bitterness  in  his  tones. 

"I  think  so,  without  any  doubt.  It  shows  all  the 
sorrow  of  age,  the  inbred  disillusionment  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  fatalism  of  a  dying  people.  Am 
I  not  brave  to  tell  that  to  you,  Egypt's  most  modern 
product?"  She  smiled  lazily,  drawing  her  hand  from 
his,  but  he  remained  serious,  the  fanatical  patriot  in 
him  fired. 

"I  certainly  cannot  agree.  Egypt  is  shortly  to  be 
granted  a  new  lease  of  life.  A  year  from  now,  per- 
haps even  less,  if  the  time  is  propitious,  she  will  be  no 
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longer  passive  in  the  clutch "  he  broke  off,  his 

tone  changing.  "But  why  waste  time  in  the  dry 
discussion  of  politics,  it  is  not  woman's  talk.  Love 
should  be  our  theme,  especially  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
with  the  moon  silvering  the  garden,  Ahmed's  meal 
is  ready  too,  so  let  us  leave  politics  to  those  whose 
days  of  love  are  ended.  We  dine  in  Western  fashion 
to-night,  as  you  like  it  better." 

"Ahmed's  food  is  admirable  always." 

"As  are  your  toilets,  chere  Noel.  I  congratulate 
you,"  but  his  eye  sought  past  the  folds  of  tulle  and 
jet,  and  he  put  a  thick-fingered  hand  on  his  guest's 
shoulder,  sliding  the  palm  over  the  fine,  powdered 
flesh  that  the  bodice  revealed,  drawing  her  slowly 
towards  him  until  his  breath  was  hot  on  her  cheek. 

Her  paleness,  her  healthy  skin  and  supple  limbs 
intoxicated  him  every  time  he  saw  her,  arousing  the 
sensual  pleasure  that  those  of  dark-skinned  races 
always  experience  in  fair  people,  arousing  also  a 
measure  of  cruelty.  He  had  a  savage  longing  to 
bruise  the  supine  body,  to  bury  his  teeth  in  the  deli- 
cate curve  of  the  neck,  and  watch  the  blood  well  up, 
staining  the  whiteness  of  shoulder  and  breast.  She 
was  a  thing  of  beauty,  yet  an  affront  to  him,  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  his  colour,  which  he  hated,  being 
appreciably  darker  than1  the  average  Egyptian,  a 
heritage  from  a  Nubian  forbear  that  he  would  have 
gladly  forgotten. 

This  was  not  the  first  time,  in  a  career  fraught 
with  amorous  adventure,  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
an  European  woman,  but  hitherto  his  inamorata  had 
hailed  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  or  the  towns 
of  France  that  skirted  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
nothing  to  recommend  them  beyond  physical  attrac- 
tion. Mrs.  Pendennis  with  her  air  of  'breeding/  her 
caustic  tongue  and  her  Iiabit  of  promoting  discussion 
on  topics,  to  his  mind  far  beyond  the  realms  of 
woman's  intellect,  was  a  new  and  piquant  experience 
to  a  palate  jaded  by  a  series  of  brainless  harem 
inmates  and  the  afore-mentioned  Levantine  divinities. 
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He  found  himself  conversing  with  her  as  to  one 
of  equal  mentality,  a  strange  discovery  to  one  of  a 
race  which  holds  woman's  intelligence  more  lightly 
than  that  of  some  animals. 

"It  is  a  night  made  by  Allah  for  lovers,"  he  whis- 
pered. "While  the  nightingale  sings  to  us  under  the 
canopy  of  stars  we  shall  gather  up  the  precious  jewels 
of  passion  together  and  approach  Paradise."  Mrs. 
Pendennis  remained  passive  in  his  arms. 

"That  Paradise  promised  by  Mahommed  to  all 
believers,"  she  said  in  a  matter  of  fact  voice,  "hold- 
ing a  plethora  of  gracious  ladies  always  on  hand  to 
please.  How  comforting  for  you  to  have  that  await- 
ing when  Nirvana  is  gained !"  She  turned  her  face 
aside  from  his  lips.  "For  me  awaits  the  bottomless 
abyss,  that  is  if  I  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  my  faith." 

"Which  you  do  not?" 

She  smiled  into  his  eyes,  her  blue,  heavily-lashed 
ones  filled  with  lazy  amusement. 

"Qui  sait  ?"  She  drew  away  from  him  (it  was  never 
wise  to  remain  long  in  surrender  to  his  embrace),  and 
smoothed  her  shining  hair.  "Dieu !  But  I'm  starv- 
ing; quit  the  role  of  lover,  Yusef,  and  commence 
that  of  host." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  uncertain,  nonplussed,  his 
breath  coming  unevenly,  his  eyes  searching  her  face, 
then  without  further  bidding,  flung  aside  the  embroi- 
dered hanging  that  masked  the  opening  to  a  further 
room,  where  a  table  stood,  laid  in  readiness  for  dinner. 

"Ahmed  excels  himself  when  he  knows  you  are 
coming.  All  men  like  recognition  of  their  work,  and 
he  appreciates  your  extensive  knowledge  of  Conti- 
nental and  English  cuisine."  The  Egyptian's  manner 
was  that  of  a  studiously  polite  host  once  more.  "Arabs 
make  the  best  cooks  in  the  world,  if  properly  taught, 
even  above  Persians  and  Indians,"  he  went  on,  all 
signs  of  passion  vanished. 

"He  is  truly  'cordon  bleu'."  Abdul  advanced  with 
champagne,  and  she  watched  the  bubbles  rise  and 
vanish  in  the  gold  of  the  wine.  "With  this  attendant 
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joy,"  she  touched  the  glass,  "and  Yusef  as  host,  the 
occasion  needs  nothing  further  to  make  it  perfection." 

But  there  was  a  steel  glint  in  the  smiling  glance  she 
gave  him,  as  she  raised  the  wine  to  her  lips. 

"I  drink  to  the  eternal  'afterwards'  that  follows  all 
pleasures ;  to-night  it  will  be  made  easy  by  the  moon 
and  the  flower  scents  in  your  garden ;  to-morrow,  who 
knows  it  may  not  be  so  delectable  for  either  of  us. 
It  is  good  to  propitiate  the  Fates." 

"To-morrow  is  with  Allah,"  he  answered  senten- 
tiously. 

"I  have  begun  seriously  to  consider  commencing 
some  work  in  the  hospitals,"  she  continued,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  "Laziness  breeds  unrest,  a  slug- 
gish liver,  and  a  tendency  to  avoirdupois,  three 
things  I  must  avoid." 

Yusef's  brows,  sure  register  of  his  feelings,  drew 
together  slightly.  Of  late  he  discouraged  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  to  come  into  contact  with  the  soldiers  then 
crowding  into  Cairo.  Though  occasionally  he 
gleaned  information  from  the  seemingly  irrelevant 
gossip  she  repeated,  yet  his  Oriental  mind  valued 
her  segregation  from  other  men  far  more.  There 
were  plenty  of  ways  of  obtaining  information. 

"It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  seek  employment,  not 
fitting  either,  as  the  ranks  are  overcrowded." 

"Nevertheless " 

"Do  I  not  fill  your  life  sufficiently?" 

Mrs.  Pendennis  bowed  half-mockingly. 

"You  are  the  eternal  sun  on  my  horizon — I  read 
that  somewhere — but,  to  carry  on  the  simile,  you  do 
not  travel  across  the  whole  heaven  of  my  day,  in 
other  words,  my  mornings  are  free." 

The  Egyptian's  eyes  glowed  at  her  flippancy,  which 
he  did  not  always  understand,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

Unperturbed,  Mrs.  Pendennis  continued  her  meal. 
She  knew  to  the  finest  shade  of  feeling  how  far  her 
influence  over  him  reached,  and  she  also  was  aware 
that  she  was  increasing  rather  than  loosening  her  hold 
by  keeping  him  uncertain  as  to  her  plans,  however 
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trivial.  He  harboured  all  the  intense  sex-jealousy 
of  the  Oriental,  uninfluenced  in  any  degree  by  his 
years  of  education  on  the  Continent,  and  although  he 
placed  low  values  on  women  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's 
calibre,  her  attraction  for  him  had  so  grown  that  he 
would  have  conceded  much  in  order  to  keep  her. 
Her  alternate  surrenders  and  reticences  intrigued 
him ;  he  was  never  certain  of  her  mood,  and  her  mind 
possessed  something  of  his  own  Oriental  illusiveness. 

"Would  you  care  to  live  in  this  house?"  he  asked 
suddenly.  "You  would  then  have  the  use  of  the 
horses,  Ahmed's  service,  the  garden,  and  freedom 
from  all  responsibilities." 

"My   rooms   being  in   the   'harem-lik?' " 

"Which  is  now  unoccupied." 

"Since  when  ?" 

"A  week  past;  Hadidja  prefers  the  Fayum.  I  am 

content  that  she  live  there now."  He  laid  stress 

on  the  last  word. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  laughed. 

"And  so  you  would  imprison  me,  cher  ami.  Not 
on  your  life,  as  the  soldiers  so  aptly  say.  I  should 
lose  my  charm  if  I  were  a  caged  bird,  just  as  Hadidja 
did,  though  she  is  your  wife,  and  has  claim  to  honor 
by  being  the  mother  of  your  child.  No,  Yusef,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  coerced  or  caged  or  cheated  of 
my  liberty." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  acquiescence. 

"As  you  will,  though  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can 
apply  any  of  those  words  to  my  offer." 

"Besides,"  she  went  on,  "if  I  were  here,  none  of 
the  gossip  which  seems  to  interest  you  so  truch  could 
reach  my  ears.  The  doings  of  the  soldiers,  the 
rumours  from  Gallipoli,  the  news  from  the  canteen 
workers  would  be  lost." 

Ynsef's  eyes  remained  unreadable  to  her  as  he 
watched  the  thin  thread  of  smoke  float  upwards  from 
his  cigarette.  In  vain  the  woman  opposite  sought 
for  some  shade  of  feeling  that  might  give  a  hint  as 
to  the  working  of  the  mind,  plotting  and  scheming 
behind  those  blank  windows. 
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"The  gossip  you  repeat  is  of  no  importance ;  I 
look  for  more  than  that  nowadays."  It  was  an 
admission,  deliberately  voiced. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  stretched  a  languid  hand  for  a 
chocolate. 

"Why  such  voracity  for  information?  The  war  is 
doing  its  usual  havoc.  Men  are  being  maimed, 
slaughtered,  and  buried ;  some  are  lying  rotting  in 
the  Gallipoli  sun,  some  are  floating  in  the  ^Egean  sea. 
We  cannot  mend  matters,  so  why  distress  our  souls 
by  the  employment  of  too  vivid  imaginings." 

"We  can  learn  by  the  folly  of  others  and  profit  by 
their  mistakes." 

"By  'we,'  I  presume  you  mean  Egypt?" 

Reserve  clothed  him. 

"I  am  always  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  Egypt," 
he  parried.  "My  wealth  lies  in  the  land,  and  my 
faith  is  strong  in  its  ultimate  delivery  from  foreign 
bondage." 

She  laughed. 

"The  same  old  gag!  I  believe  you  are  an  Anglo- 
phobe.  How  then  do  you  reconcile  yourself  to  me, 
oh,  Nationalist!" 

"The  heart  and  the  brain  are  two  very  different 
organs,  and  do  not  work  in  unison  always." 

"Is  the  heart  paramount  in  your  connection  with 
me always?" 

He  cast  her  a  swift,  suspicious  look. 

"Invariably." 

"Mon  Dieu,  I  have  indeed  fallen."  She  waved 
aside  an  ice  and  chose  another  chocolate. 

"I  do  not  understand.     Would  you  not  have  it  so  ?" 

Mrs.  Pendennis  placed  her  hand  over  his. 

"You  have  a  good  deal  to  learn,  Yusef,  about  the 
Western  mind.  To  love  truly  and  so  find  the  real 
ecstasy  of  union,  both  heart  and  head  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  West  has  discovered  that." 

The  sharp  suspicion  in  his  glance  faded,  and  she 
broke  off,  relieved.  Her  direct  question  had  been 
a  mistake.  The  moment  after  she  had  uttered  it  she 
had  trembled.  Yusef  spoke  again. 
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"Continue  in  your  teachings  of  the  Western  mind. 
I  am  a  willing  pupil,  and  sit  at  your  feet." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"And  I,  an  unskilled  teacher  in  many  of  the  essen- 
tials. Any  way,  you  are  too  truly  of  the  East  for 
me  to  make  any  impression.  To  you  the  fulfilment 
of  desire  is  enough.." 

"Not  always."  He  lit  a  fresh  cigarette  with  slow 
deliberation.  "In  the  desert,  where  my  father  was 
born,  one  takes  the  women  of  a  hostile  tribe — for 
other  reasons." 

"I  see ;  by  possessing  an  English  woman  you  gain 
an  added  satisfaction.  I  assure  you  England  will 
not  lose  any  sleep  over  it." 

He  turned  his  dark,  unreadable  eyes  on  her,  and  a 
slow  smile  lit  his  face. 

"Who  knows,  the  workings  of  Allah  are  strange, 
the  future " 

"Heavens  above !  Leave  the  future  alone,  Yusef," 
she  entreated  peevishly.  "Make  the  present  all  suffi- 
cient, cease  prophesying ;  it  is  boring.  Let  us  have 
our  coffee  under  that  divine  moon  outside."  She 
made  a  little  laughing  grimace  at  him  across  the 
flowers  on  the  table,  stretching  her  hand  for  a  cigar- 
ette. "With  me  beside  you,  and  the  garden  a  silver 
paradise,  what  more  do  you  want?" 

"Nothing,  cherie." 

He  rose,  dropping  his  half-smoked  cigarette  into 
his  dessert  plate,  and  followed  her  through  the  French 
windows,  his  heart  quickening  in  answer  to  the  invi- 
tation of  her  smile.  It  pleased  him  to  let  the  bird 
flutter  between  his  fingers,  gave  added  zest. 

A  path  of  beaten  earth  led  between  crowned  clumps 
of  poinsettia  to  a  stretch  of  lawn,  where  beside  a 
broken  statue  lounges  had  been  placed,  filled  with 
cushions. 

Here  Abdul,  an  impressive  figure  in  his  gorgeous 
livery,  came  with  the  coffee-tray,  and  busied  himself 
pouring  and  handing  the  thick,  sweetish  liquid,  dear 
to  the  Arab  palate. 
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Abdul's  profile  showed  clean  cut  in  the  moonlight, 
awakening-  memories  in  Mrs.  Pendennis's  mind  of 
pictures  of  the  Pharoahs  she  had  incuriously  gazed 
at  on  the  temple  wall  of  Dendera  and  Karnak. 

Feeling  the  steadiness  of  her  gaze,  the  man  stirred, 
and  his  eyes  magnificently  lashed  and  clear  as  those 
of  a  wild  animal,  met  hers. 

"You  are  not  of  Cairo?"  she  hazarded  lazily. 

"No,  Madame,  I  come  from  Luxor." 

"You  have  a  wife  ?" 

"Not  yet,  Madame"  ;  his  eyes  flickered  and  then  fell. 

"Perhaps  a  little  later?" 

He  still  averted  his  gaze,  but  his  teeth  flashed  in  a 
smile. 

"Assuredly,  Madame." 

"And  a  house  in  Luxor,  I  suppose.  In  the  mean- 
time, you  give  good  service  to  your  master." 

"Yes,  Madame."  The  answer  was  non-committal, 
and  the  face  a  mask;  then  Abdul's  eyes  looked  full 
into  hers,  admiring,  half  bold. 

Yusef  Matib,  who  had  re-entered  the  house  in  quest 
of  a  cigar,  returned  at  that  moment,  and  the  servant 
withdrew,  his  red  slippers  with  their  curled  toes, 
noiseless  on  the  earth  path. 

"That  Abdul  of  yours  is  a  fine  man;  he  possesses 
the  figure  of  a  Greek  statue." 

"And  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  too,  the 
young  rascal.  Being  formerly  second  Dragoman  on 
one  of  the  Nile  pleasure  boats,  he  was  in  much  demand 
by  the  ladies  to  accompany  them  on  excursions — 
not  always  by  day,  either." 

She  laughed. 

"Therefore  his  conception  of  European  morality 
is  low,  I  take  it.  Probably  he  considers  the  harem 
system  the  correct  method  of  dealing  with  women." 

"As  I  myself  do — the  harem  method  and  four 
wives,  who  can  be  divorced  with  ease.  No  man  was 
meant  to  be  content  with  one  woman.  Your  Western 
civilization  demonstrates  how  impossible  the  law  is. 
How  many  of  your  men  remain  faithful  to  the 
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woman  they  marry?    Cairo  to-day  holds  plenty  who 
have  found  the  position  untenable.'"' 

"It  isn't  impossible.  The  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  matrimonial  failures  is  that  other  factors  than 
love  enter  into  marriage.  Position,  money,  expe- 
diency, family  counsel,  urge  a  woman,  who,  if  she 
were  left  to  choose,  would  tread  another  path  with 
a  different  mate." 

''You  speak  as  if  experience  had  taught  you 
much?" 

"It  certainly  showed  me  where  the  system  is 
vulnerable.  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  say  I  have  a  regret 
that  the  ways  of  life  have  led  me  to  where  I  am." 
Her  smile  was  enigmatical.  "You  see  I  have  an 
explorer's  soul.  The  unknown  holds  infinite  allure, 
the  horizon  line  cannot  bound  my  quest  for  new 
lands,  new  scenes.  A  fresh  sensation  is  more  to 
me  than  the  world's  approbation." 

Abdul's  cigar  lit  a  tiny  spark  of  light   in'  the 
night. 

"Am  I  then  classed  as  a  sensation?" 

"A  series  of  them,"  she  answered,  and  her  bare 
arm  gleamed  palely  in  the  darkness,  as  she  stretched 
it  above  her  head  to  clasp  the  cane  back  behind 
her. 

A  silence  fell  between  them,  in  which  the  sound 
of  a  car  came  faintly  from  the  Mena  road,  possibly 
bearing  some  sightseers  to  view  the  eternal  riddle  of 
the  sands,  under  the  kind  light  of  the  moon,  which 
would  smooth  the  broken  nose  into  undefinable  per- 
fection once  more.  Mrs.  Pendennis  listened  until  the 
engine's  throbbing  died  in  the  distance.  During  the 
first  days  of  her  acquaintance  with  Egypt  she  had 
also  journeyed  on  the  same  quest  when  she  had  been 
younger,  much  younger,  and  the  fringes  of  society's 
cloak  of  approbation  still  touched  her.  She  recalled  to 
mind  the  first  occasion  she  had  wandered  out  from 
the  Mena  House  Hotel  along  the  guide-infested, 
stone-strewn  track  to  view  the  monster,  in  company 
with  a  boy,  clean-cut,  lithe  bodied,  timidly  adoring. 
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How  she  had  played  upon  his  youthful  susceptibili- 
ties, and  how  he  had  responded  like  an  instrument, 
manipulated  by  a  clever  performer.  She  had  been  a 
skilled  exponent,  even  her  enemies  granted  her  that. 

Her  mind  rebuilt  the  scene,  the  lad,  for  he  was 
little  more,  a  gallant,  picturesque  figure  in  the 
uniform  and  "tarbush"  of  the  'Gyppy"  army,  pointing 
to  the  implacable  face,  telling  her  in  the  slang  of 
the  moment  that  it  was  a  "decent  old  ruin  when 
seen  from  the  left,"  and  it  was  "awfully  jolly  to  be 
showing  it  to  her,  and  wasn't  the  moon  topping, 
what?"  . 

They  had  stood  at  length  hand  in  hand,  the  enor- 
mity of  the  conception  of  the  whole  thing  sinking 
into  their  consciousness,  fighting  down  the  flippancy 
of  speech  that  strove  to  hide  their  true  feelings,  the 
silence  of  the  surrounding  desert,  and  the  looming 
bulk  of  pyramids,  with  their  weight  of  centuries, 
abasing  the  modernity  in  them. 

Of  course  there  had  been  the  inevitable  reaction, 
when  their  minds  outweighed,  turned  to  personal 
and  introspective  channels. 

How  many  years  ago  had  that  happened?  Six? 
Seven?  It  had  been  a  happy  time,  adventurous, 
amorous,  filled  with  the  fret  and  hurry  of  living. 
She  began  to  feel  that  the  tides  of  youth  were  ebbing 
from  her  veins,  and  as  they  receded,  were  laying 
bare  the  dull  sands  of  age,  age  and  inevitable  decay. 
For  a  moment  panic  seized  her ;  to  her,  age  spelled 
death,  then  the  "gamin"  spirit  in  her  revived,  until 
that  dread  time  was  actually  at  hand  she  would  not 
strike  her  colours.  The  future,  though  unreadable 
as  the  Sphinx,  held  infinite  possibilities.  The  world 
was  still  her  playground,  she  was  unfettered  by 
family  ties  or  convention — and  she  was  engaged  in 
the  greatest  game  of  all. 

Yusef  Matib's  chair  creaked  as  he  rose  and  came 
across  to  her.  His  breath,  smoke-scented  and  heavy, 
fanned  her  cheek. 

"Noel,"  he  whispered  thickly,  "Noel."   He  kneeled 
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beside  her  and  his  hands  slid  over  her  shoulders, 
forcing  her  down  on  the  cushions.  An  ungovernable 
impulse  made  her  push  him  away  (perhaps  it  was 
the  memory  of  the  lithe  limbed  English  lad  in  the 
"Gyppy"  army  uniform  that  caused  her  senses  to 
rebel),  her  hands  formed  a"  barrier,  and  she  repelled 
him  strongly. 

"Leave  me  a  little  longer;  1  want  to  be  alone  for 
a  few  more  minutes.  I'm — I'm  tired." 

He  obeyed  sulkily,  but  seated  himself  close  beside 
her  on  the  lounge.  There  were  times  when  Mrs. 
Pendennis's  moods  infuriated  him,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  the  docility  and  acquiescence  of  Eastern 
women.  Some  day  she  would  be  made  to  pay,  when 
her  charm  for  him  had  staled. 

But  Mrs.  Pendennis  took  no  further  heed  of  him. 
She  lay  quiescent,  letting  the  spell  of  the  Egyptian 
night  enmesh  her  in  its  green  and  silver  wonder, 
while  the  scent  of  the  roses  came  softly  over  the 
garden  like  the  breath  of  a  sleeper. 

From  the  servants'  quarters  a  nakkareah  sounded, 
beaten  in  monotonous  rhythm,  and  a  high-pitched 
native  voice  sang  a  wailing  stanza,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence.  The  sky  was  a  canopy,  so  thickly  set 
with  stars  that  they  seemed  to  jostle  each  other. 
Cicadas  shrilled  now  and  then,  thin,  intermittent 
sounds  that  beat  on  the  ear  and  then  faded. 

The  moonlight  played  full  on  Mrs.  Pendennis's 
upturned  face,  etherealising  it,  smoothing  away  the 
indefinite  prints  of  the  world's  usage,  and  to  Yusef, 
sulkily  watching  her,  came  the  sudden  knowledge 
that  she  was  in  spirit,  very  far  from  him,  wrapped  in 
some  inexplainable  ecstacy  of  enjoyment  that  he 
could  never  understand  nor  participate  in.  She  had 
travelled  into  unknown  regions,  leaving  him  a  speck 
on  her  horizon. 

Suddenly  her  detachment  infuriated  him.  He 
caught  her  hands  in  a  savage  grip,  his  senses  roused 
by  her  nearness,  his  temper  smouldering  with 
thwarted  desire.  The  ring  he  wore  pressed  deep  into 
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her  flesh  and  she  flinched.  Pain  woke  memory,  and, 
like  a  revealing  flash  in  the  darkness,  returned  the 
scene  on  the  Terrace  at  Shepheard's,  when  Captain 
Maxwell  had  stood  at  her  side,  smiling  and  stiffly 
polite,  his  cool  grey  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  great 
amethyst  scarab,  in  a  more  than  an  impersonal 
stare. 

She  recalled  Yusef's  seemingly  careless  action,  as 
he  sought  for  something  in  his  pocket,  thus  hiding 
the  jewel  from  sight. 

''Your  ring  cuts  into  my  flesh,"  she  reproached, 
yielding  to  him  suddenly.  "I  am  bruised.  Take  it 
off,  or  let  me — " 

With  a  quick  gesture  she  slid  the  heavy  scarab 
from  his  finger,  before  he  could  offer  protest.  He 
made  a  vain  effort  to  retrieve  it,  but  she  leaned  away 
from  him,  evading  his  hands,  and  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight  closely  examined  the  cartouche,  that  was 
clean  and  sharp  in  outline,  as  the  day  it  had  been 
fashioned,  some  three  thousand  years  previously. 

"Translate  it  for  me,"  she  demanded  lazily.  "No, 
don't  snatch,  Yusef." 

"Ra-men-Kheper,  pronomen  of  Thotmes  the 
Third.  Now,  are  you  any  the  wiser?"  he  enquired 
sulkily.  "Return  it,  cherie,  for  I  treasure  the 
scarab." 

"So  much  that  you  would  not  let  me  wear  it?  " 

"The  circle  is  too  big  for  any  but  your  thumb." 

"That  could  be  easily  remedied." 

Anxiety  to  recover  the  jewel  had  superseded  all 
other  emotions  in  Yusef's  breast. 

"It  is  precious — I  will  give  you — " 

"Intrinsically  precious  only?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"It  has  another  value,  certainly.  It  seals  certain 
letters  and  documents,  farm  papers — despatches." 

"Any  seal  could  do  the  same,  surely." 

She  rose  from  his  side  on  the  pretext  of  getting 
a  cigarette,  the  suspicion  that  had  again  leapt  into 
Yusef's  eyes  at  her  persistence  not  passing  unnoted. 
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Then  she  yawned,  feigning  indifference  to  his  answer, 
which,  however,  surprised  her  when  it  came. 

"Xo  scarab  can  take  the  place  of  that  one.  It  is 
the  symbol  of  freedom."  Mystery  and  intrigue  caused 
his  eyes  to  glisten.  The  braggart  in  him  had  risen 
to  the  surface,  over-riding  caution. 

"The  Pharoahan  brand  of  freedom,  or  the  more 
modern  kind?"  Mrs.  Pendennis  negligently  twisted 
the  object  of  their  conversation  round  her  middle 
finger.  She  had  begun  to  play  him  skilfully. 

4  Some  day,  soon,  when  I  cannot  say,  it  will  seal 
the  freedom  of  Egypt,  and  then,  Allah  willing,  will 
be  the  re-birth  of  a  nation,  untrammelled  by  the  yoke 
of  an  invader." 

''I  see  what  you  mean,  but  I  think  you  are  building 
sand-castles,  Yusef,  like  a  child,  heedless  of  the 
incoming  tide.  In  your  case,  England's  growing 
millions  of  fighting  men  constitute  the  engulfing 
waters.  Build  your  castles  on  firmer  ground — and 
at  a  later  date,  when  she  has  grown  tired  of  being 
warlike,  and  peace  with  its  prosperity  makes  her  fat 
and  lazy."  She  had  turned  the  ring  inwards  so  that 
the  scarab  was  hidden. 

Yusef  rose  impatiently,  his  bulk  throwing  a  long 
shadow  on  the  moonlit  grass. 

"That  time  is  too  far  off.  England  preoccupied, 
even  though  she  be  alert,  is  an  easier  proposition 
for  us  than  England  fat  and  lazy,  as  you  put  it." 

He  came  over  to  where  she  stood,  slight  and 
willowy,  by  the  broken  statue  of  Thoth,  his  face 
alive,  filled  with  cunning.  Slipping  a  possessive  arm 
around  her,  he  went  on. 

"You  see,  I  talk  openly  to  you,  it  is  not  dangerous. 
You  have  told  me  sufficient  to  know  what  kind  of 
treatment  has  been  meted  out 'to  you.  You,  too, 
have  been  bruised  by  the  heel,  as  have  I.  If  you 
hunger  for  retaliation  I  can  show  you  how  it  may 
be  gained." 

"What  just  do  you  mean?  "  The  tones  were  silky 
and  indolent,  but  Mrs.  Pendennis's  mind  was  fully  on 
the  alert. 
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"Allah  has  delivered  many  men  into  my  hands 
through  the  idle  chatter  of  a  woman." 

She  caught  the  fleeting  smile  on  the  speaker's 
face,  and  felt  momentarily  sick  at  heart,  though  it 
was  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  hinted  at  an 
intrigue  of  that  kind. 

"You  are  inviting  me  to  become  one  of  a  band 
of  inquirers,  in  less  careful  language,  a  spy." 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  become  any  other  than  you 
already  are."  Mrs.  Pendennis's  nerves  gave  an  un- 
controllable leap,  and  for  a  second  a  deadly  fear 
assailed  her.  What  did  he  imply?  She  knew  that 
he  had  felt  the  fluttering  of  her  pulses,  and  her  hand 
which  had  been  lying  in  his  grew  very  cold. 
Desperately  she  strove  for  self  control.  Had  he  been 
playing  with  her  like  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse?  Was 
lie  now  going  to  enjoy  the  inevitable  end  of  such 
games? 

"All  unconsciously,  of  course,"  he  added. 

She  took  a  deep  breath  that  was  almost  a  gasp, 
turning  that  she  might  see  his  face  better. 

''I  did  not  appreciate  the  extent  of  my  uses,"  she 
said  lightly." 

His  glance,  amorous  and  eager,  reassured  her. 
There  had  been  no  ulterior  meaning  in  his  words 
after  all.  The  relief  was  almost  overwhelming. 

"What  if  I  do  not  desire  to  retaliate?"  she  asked 
softly. 

He  shrugged  a  negligent  shoulder.  It  was  the 
custom  of  all  women  to  temporise. 

"What  if  I  am  content  to  remain  just  as  I  am?  " 
She  faced  him,  putting  her  hands  on  his  arm, 
deliberately  wooing  him,  her  white  breast  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight,  her  mouth  smiling  and  seductive, 
in  her  eyes  an  unspoken  invitation  seeking  answer 
in  his. 

"Then  I  too  am  content,  as  long  as  you  love  me." 

He  drew  her  down  on  the  lounge  close  to  him, 
and  his  thick  lips  sought  her  parted  ones,  two  lines 
of  scarlet  in  the  dimness.  His  heart  beat  against 
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her  in  heavy,  uneven  throbs,  and  the  heat  of  his 
hands  penetrated  through  the  folds  of  her  thin 
gown. 

A  hush  fell  over  the  garden,  the  cicadas'  shrilling 
ceased,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  nakkareah  died  into 
silence . 

A  sound  recalled  them  to  their  surroundings. 

Abdul  stood  by  the  broken  statue,  motionless  as 
the  shadow  it  cast  on  the  grass,  his  dark  eyes  devoid 
of  expression,  the  gold  embroidery  of  his  tunic 
glowing  dully  in  the  moon's  rays. 

Yusef  Matib,  struggling  to  his  feet,  addressed  him 
in  furious  Arabic,  his  hand  raised  to  strike,  but 
Abdul's  words  transformed  the  passion  in  his 
Master's  face  to  an  expression  of  dismay. 

After  a  brief  interchange  of  words,  the  servant 
still  lingered,  evidently  awaiting  orders,  and  his  eyes 
shifted  almost  furtively  from  his  Master  to  Mrs. 
Pendennis. 

"Something  has  happened,"  explained  Yusef, 
swiftly.  ''My  friends  are  meeting  here  to-night. 
There  are  evidently  important  issues  to  decide.  I 
must  leave  you,  Noel,  and  you  must  return  to  Cairo 
immediately." 

He  turned  again  to  the  expectant  Abdul  and  gave 
some  swift-spoken  commands,  at  which  the  man 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  stables. 

"Chere  amie — they  await  me  even  now." 

Mrs.  Pendennis  rose,  with  a  show  of  reluctance 
she  did  not  feel. 

"Ma'alish,"  she  said.  "A  demain,  then.  Here  or 
on  the  dahabiyeh?  But  never  mind,  a  note  will 
bring  me.  I  will  get  my  wrap."  She  made  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  lighted  windows,  but  Yusef 
detained  her. 

"Abdul  is  bringing  your  coat,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  go  inside." 

"I  might  recognise  somebody,  eh?" 

He  ignored  the  question. 

"My  car  will  take  you  back ;  I  gave  orders  it  was 
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to  wait  at  the  side  entrance.    I  am  desolated,  but — ' 
"There  is  always  a  to-morrow,  Yusef,  even  though 
it  is  in  Allah's  keeping." 

"Like  a  true  Arab,  I  live  for  the  moment." 
He   snatched   the   wrap   Abdul    had   fetched,   and 
folded  it  round  her. 

"A  demain,  then."  Standing  passive  under  his 
hands  Mrs.  Pendennis  prayed  that  his  farewell  be 
short.  Invisible  behind  a  screen  of  palms  and  poin- 
settias  she  could  hear  the  pulsing  of  the  car's  engines. 
Would  he  never  let  her  go?  She  glanced  up  at  him 
standing  tall,  bulky  and  self-assured.  It  would  not 
do  to  show  any  eagerness  to  depart,  a  false  step 
now,  and  her  object  would  be  foiled. 

"Your  friends?"  she  suggested  tentatively,  after 
a  moment,  and  submitted  to  his  long  passionate  kiss 
of  farewell. 

Then  she  slipped  into  the  waiting  limousine  and 
sank  back  against  its  cushions,  breathless,  her  heart 
thumping  unsteadily.  It  was  only  when  the  car 
reached  the  Mena  Road  that  she  carefully  drew  the 
amethyst  scarab  from  the  bosom  of  her  gown  and 
examined  it. 


CHAPTER  XV 

"How  THE  NEW  YEAR  REVIVING  OLD  DESIRES" 

DURING  the  drive  back  to  the  hotel,  Mrs  Pendennis 
composed  herself  to  think.  Though  essentially  lazy, 
unmoral  and  unprincipled,  she  did  not  lack  courage, 
and  with  the  spur  of  adventure  to  rouse  her,  she 
had  of  late  more  than  once  exercised  her  keen  wits 
to  the  confusion  of  the  King's  enemies.  She  had 
been  gifted  with  mentality  above  the  average,  and 
this  added  to  her  exceptional  knowledge  of  men  and 
their  frailties  and  strengths,  rendered  her  eminently 
fitted  for  the  dangerous  game  in  which  she  was 
taking  part. 

The  possession  of  the  scarab  was  a  piece  of  un- 
precedented luck.  At  best  she  had  only  hoped  to 
obtain  a  good  look  at  the  inscription  which  appeared 
to  have  certain  marks  .added  to  it.  These  she  would 
have  attempted  to  memorize.  Now,  given  time,  she 
would  be  able  to  take  an  impression. 

Maxwell's  keen  look  had  puzzled  her  on  the 
Terrace  at  Shepheard's.  Knowing  him  to  be  a 
student  and  collector,  at  first  she  had  attributed  his 
interest  to  that  cause,  later,  when  questioned,  he 
had  laughed,  saying  his  imagination  was  being  over- 
developed, that  the  mystery  and  intrigue  of  Egypt 
had  got  into  his  blood.  Maxwell  was  essentially  a 
cautious  individual. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  confided  to  her  certain  nebu- 
lous, half-formed  theories  of  his  own  in  regard  to 
Yusef  Matib,  which  she  had  listened  to  closely. 
That  happened  during  their  meal  together.  Since 
then  she  had  not  seen  the  young  officer.  It  would 
have  been  impolitic,  under  the  circumstances. 

As  the  car  left  the  dark  avenue  of  the  Mena  Road, 
she  pondered  how  best  to  send  a  message  to  him  on 
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her  arrival  at  the  hotel.  At  night  his  whereabouts 
were  uncertain.  He  might  equally  be  at  some  friend's 
house,  or  loafing,  a  tattered  Arab,  in  the  slums  of 
the  city. 

She  lay  back,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  wrist  watch, 
while  the  car  threaded  its  way  through  the  smooth, 
well-kept  drives  of  Ghezireh,  and  then  turned  towards 
the  Kasr-en-Nil  bridge,  only  a  moment  or  so  before 
the  great  structure  swung  open  to  allow  the  river 
traffic  through. 

It  had  been  something  of  an  effort  not  to  make 
the  chauffeur  hurry.  Now  she  was  certain  of  a  little 
respite,  for  anybody  following  must  cross  by  the 
Bulak  Bridge,  a  few  miles  down.  Luck  was  accom- 
panying her. 

Looking  out,  she  saw  the  long  masted  gyassas, 
rocking  and  swaying  together  below,  like  shadows 
on  the  rippling  waters ;  river  boats  that  would 
presently  slip  through  the  bridge  and  with  spreading 
sail  scud  against  the  stream,  greedy  for  every  breath 
the  night  wind  granted. 

They  did  not  belong  to  the  Egypt  of  Yusef  Matib, 
with  its  cheap  intrigue  and  bastard  Imperialism,  but 
to  an  older,  grander  age  that  had  cradled  modern 
civilisation  and  given  refuge  to  a  sublime  faith. 

Beyond  the  bridge  a  tangle  of  lights  threaded  the 
darkness,  and  presently  the  car  joined  the  hetero- 
geneous traffic  of  the  city.  The  Savoy  (British  Head- 
quarters) showed  a  hive  of  industry,  bare  heads  bend- 
ing over  desks  at  the  open,  lighted  windows,  groups 
of  officers  congregated  at  the  steps,  hurrying  mes- 
sengers, and  a  line  of  waiting  military  cars  gave 
expression  to  the  activity  that  reigned  inside.  Mrs. 
Pendennis  leaned  forward  as  she  was  borne  noise- 
lessly past,  her  quick  eyes  seeking  to  recognise 
figures  among  the  loitering  soldiers.  Captain  Max- 
well, where  was  he? 

She  felt  certain  that  the  jewel  in  her  hand,  added 
to  the  information  she  had  gleaned  that  evening, 
would  be  of  enormous  interest  to  him.  Then  Yusef  s 
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personality  invaded  her  thoughts,  his  greedy  passion, 
his  hot  lips  and  exploring  hands.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  motor  she  shuddered.  She  was  paying  the 
price  for  all  she  gained. 

The  Continental  Hotel  showed  a  blaze  of  light, 
but  the  terrace  was  empty,  for  a  chill  night  wind 
had  risen,  driving  everyone  indoors.  The  carriage 
man,  Amoosa,  a  bent  patrician,  who  kept  law  and 
order  among  the  loiterers  at  the  entrance,  and 
regulated  the  hire  of  the  arabiyehs  for  the  hotel 
visitors,  helped  Mrs.  Pendennis  out,  and  she  passed 
swiftly  through  the  revolving  doors  into  the  light 
and  gaiety  of  the  Lounge.  Animated  groups,  com- 
posed of  soldiers"  and  evening-gowned  women,  back 
from  their  duties  in  canteen  and  hospital  eyed  her 
curiously ;  a  drone  among  workers  she  appeared  to 
them,  a  doubtful  commodity,  living  in  idleness,  while 
they  .toiled. 

Covert  looks  and  discreet  whisperings  followed 
her  as  she  entered  the  lift  to  be  taken  up  to  her  floor. 
The  stretch  of  corridor  leading  to  her  suite  of  rooms 
was  empty,  and  she  walked  swiftly  along  it,  the 
music  from  the  orchestra  below  coming  as  a  faint 
reminder  of  the  warm,  smoke-filled  hall  and  its  chat- 
tering crowd.  As  she  went  by  the  staircase,  she  paid 
no  attention  to  the  figure  of  a  soldier  in  the  act  of 
ascending,  who  stood  back  politely  for  her  to  pass 
in  front  of  him,  and  it  was  only  when  his  exclamation 
made  her  look  up  that  she  recognised  who  it  was. 

"Owen,"  she  gasped.  "Are  you  really  in  the  flesh ! 
I  can't  believe  it." 

"A  resurrection,  if  you  like,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"And  I  don't  mind  admittting  I  am  just  as  surprised 
to  see  you." 

"I  imagined  Australia  still  held  you  to  its  healing 
bosom." 

"It  has  cured  me." 

"Of  everything?" 

"I  am  doubtful.  You  are  still  devilish  attractive. 
Noel." 
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Mrs.  Pendennis  laughed. 

"Am  I  to  take  that  as  a  compliment,  or  is  it  a 
tribute  to  my  struggle  against  'Anno  Domini  ?'  "  In 
return  may  I  say  khaki  suits  you  to  perfection." 

She  made  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  her  sitting- 
room, 

"Won't  you  come  in?  We  have  a  lot  to  say  to 
one  another  and  the  night  is  still  young  enough  for 
me  to  receive  visitors  without  comment." 

"Turned  conventional  ?" 

"Age  has  not  affected  me  in  that  way,"  she 
answered  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness.  Memory 
quickening,  she  held  up  the  scarab. 

"Before  I  do  anything  else  I  must  take  an  impres- 
sion of  this.  Then  we  can  talk." 

Owen's  glance  was  enquiring,  as  following  her 
into  the  room,  he  watched  her  busy  with  wax  and 
matches. 

"Why  the  hurry?"  he  asked,  seating  himself  and 
lighting  a  cigarette. 

"In  a  short  time  someone  will  be  knocking  at  the 
door  asking  for  this  seal." 

"Have  you  run  off  with  it?" 

"Something  like  that;  there,  I  have  a  good  clear 
print  at  last.  Please  open  the  window,  sealing-wax 
leaves  a  smell." 

She  held  out  the  impression,  and  he  examined  it, 
leaning  over  her  shoulder. 

"To-night  I  was  told  it  was  'Ra-men-Kepher,  a 
seal  of  Thotmes  the  Third/  I  haven't  spent  my 
winters  in  Egypt  all  these  years  for  nothing.  The 
pronomen  of  this  Thotmes  man  is  this,  any  budding 
student  of  Egyptology  could  tell  you — "  She 
roughly  sketched  an  oblong  of  hieroglyphics.  "This 
cartouche  has  something  else  added,  which  no 
ancient  cutter  could  possibly  have  conceived." 

Murray  peered  with  puzzled  expression  where 
Mrs.  Pendennis's  pink  filbert  nail  rested. 

"To  the  original  marking  has  been  added  a  cross 
overlain  by  a  crescent,"  she  explained. 
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"The  ring  belongs  to  an  Egyptian,  Yusef  Matib ; 
I  took  it  off  his  finger,  and  contrived  to  make  him 
forget  the  fact — temporarily.  I  am  expecting  a 
messenger  for  it  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  Yusef  would  care  to  have  out  of  his  posses- 
sion for  long." 

"I  am  still  rather  in  the  dark,"  he  admitted. 

"So  was  I  until  this  evening,  when  I  stumbled  on 
something  quiet  by  accident." 

"How?" 

''Yusef  Matib,  this  Arab-Egyptian  friend  of  mine, 
let  the  moonlight  affect  his  usually  cautious  tongue." 

"Or  you,  which?" 

"Well,  perhaps  it  was  the  combination.  Anyhow, 
I  learned  a  few  facts  that  may  be  of  use  at  head- 
quarters. But  let  us  forget  Yusef's  indiscretions. 
Tell  me  about  yourself,"  she  went  on.  "It  is  nice  to 
see  you,  really  nice."  She  lit  a  cigarette.  "Any  love 
affairs?  Forgive  the  question,  but  I  am  curious.  In 
my  day  there  was  a  streak  in  your  composition  that 
bade  fair  to  develop  into  something  definitely 
monastic." 

Owen  laughed. 

"Surely  you  of  all  people  cannot  say  that." 

She  gave  a  non-committal  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Commence  the  big  story,  my  son.  I  am  all  atten- 
tion." 

"There  isn't  one." 

''Not  in  two  years?    How  odd." 

"I  went  down  under  to  regain  health  and  peace 
of  mind ;  do  you  imagine  I  would  search  for 
trouble?" 

"Nevertheless,  you  found  it."  She  had  been  read- 
ing his  face  with  practised  eyes,  seeing  shadows 
there  that  had  not  been  visible  before. 

Owen's  eyes  narrowed. 

"I  followed  a  will-o'-wisp  likeness  of  you,  if  you 
are  really  anxious  to  know,  and  got  let  down  badly." 

"How  was  that?" 

"Oh,  my  lurid  past !" 
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"You  told  her  the  whole  horrid  story?  You 
would !" 

Mrs.  Pendennis's  glance  was  ironic. 

"I  loved  her,"  said  the  man  simply.  "When  one 
feels  like  that  towards  anyone,  and  hopes  for — 
for—" 

"Matrimony,"  inserted  Mrs.  Pendennis  helpfully. 

"One  doesn't  hide  things." 

His  hearer  nodded. 

"No,"  she  assented.  "And  was  she  scandalized 
when  you  said  you  saw  in  her  a  resemblance  to  the 
sharer  of  your  lurid  past,  for  I  suppose  you  didn't 
omit  that?'"' 

Owen  moved  restlessly.  Not  so  much  as  at  the  past 
itself.  But  why  talk  of  the  affair?  She  has  probably 
forgotten  all  about  me  by  now.  Tell  me  how  the 
world  has  treated  you." 

For  answer,  Mrs.  Pendennis  pointed  to  the  writing 
table,  where  a  photograph  of  Yusef  Matib  stood, 
carelessly  propped  against  some  books. 

Owen  picked  it  up,  his  mouth  hardening 
ominously. 

"How  damnable,  how  absolutely  damnable,"  he 
burst  out,  enlightenment  dawning.  "A  dirty  nigger! 
It  is  inconceivable — " 

"On  the  contrary.  Listen,  Owen.  You  are  a 
soldier,  fighting  for  England.  Perhaps  I,  with  my 
woman's  strength,  am  also  helping  in  the  cause — 

''But  a  nigger — anything  but  that." 

He  tore  the  picture  into  many  pieces  and  threw 
the  scraps  into  the  waste-paper  basket  as  if  they 
were  something  unclean. 

"It  can't  go  on,  Noel.  It  is  impossible — "  The 
disgust  in  his  face  smote  her. 

"It  must  go  on."  The  words  were  almost  inau- 
dible. 

He  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room,  the  degra- 
dation of  her  position  making  the  English  man- 
hood in  him  writhe — an  Egyptian,  a  black  man  (the 
fine  shades  of  color  at  the  moment  did  not  exercise 
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him),  an  Oriental,  with  all  the  attendant  drawbacks 
of  his  kind!  Owen  felt  physically  sick.  An  uneasy 
sense  of  guilt  overcame  him,  a  belated  feeling  of 
responsibility.  As  he  mentally  phrased  it,  "it  was  up 
to  him  to  interfere." 

He  came  to  a  halt  in  his  restless  prowling  about 
the  room. 

"Start  a  clean  sheet,"  he  urged.  "Leave  the 
blighter.  Let  me  help  if  there  are  monetary  troubles. 
Anything  is  better  than  a  nigger.  I  am  a  lonely 
man  on  leave.  Can't  we  enjoy  ourselves,  go  on 
excursions  and  see  the  sights  in  this  old  town."  He 
broke  off,  his  inward  eye  focussed  on  other  scenes. 
"I  have  not  much  to  offer,  companionship — until  I 
return  to  duty,  my  pay — .  It  isn't  possible  to  pick  up 
all  the  old  threads,  you  understand?" 

What  was  he  saying?  Memories  of  the  joy  of 
those  past  days  welled  into  her  parched  soul,  filling 
her  with  a  fierce  longing  for  that  careless  happiness 
to  return ;  those  days  when  he  had  been  strong  with 
youth  and  health,  and  filled  with  love  of  her.  Then 
she  sprang  up  and  went  to  the  window,  turning  her 
back  to  the  room. 

"No,  they  can't  return,  those  mad,  happy  days. 
You  know  it,  Owen.  One  marches  on,  and  the  mile- 
stones left  behind  are  the  incidents  that  have  bitten 
deepest  in  one's  thoughts.  You  are  a  memory,  my 
boy,  a  very  dear  memory  which  I  shall  cherish,  even 
when  in  the  embrace  of  our  friend,  Yusef." 

He  gave  a  disgusted  exclamation. 

Suddenly,  in  swift  reaction  to  her  former  mood, 
she  commenced  to  sob,  and  the  sounds  repressed 
and  strangled,  cut  him  like  a  whip  lash.  He  crossed 
over  to  her  and  put  an  arm  round  her  trembling 
shoulders. 

"I — I'm  sorry  I  raked  up  the  past.  There  is  no 
need  to  break  your  heart  over  the  business.  Let  us 
spend  the  next  few  days  together,  as  I  said  before, 
and  then  when  I  have  gone  back  to  the  Peninsula, 
I  shall  have  something  to  think  of  and  someone  to 
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write  to,  and  you  will  be  secure  from  the  necessity 
of  this  black  brute's  protection." 

"Don't  make  it  harder,"  she  whispered. 

A  sudden  sound  came  to  their  ears,  significant 
even  in  its  commonplace;  the  clanging  of  the 
elevator's  iron  gates.  It  brought  Mrs.  Pendennis 
back  to  the  present  with  a  jerk,  and  she  fought 
for  composure,  well  knowing  that  in  a  few  minutes 
all  her  powers  of  acting  would  be  employed  to  their 
utmost. 

In  silence  'she  pointed  to  her  bedroom  which 
opened  off  the  sittingroom,  motioning  Owen  to 
enter,  and  then  flinging  the  impressions  of  the  seal 
and  the  incriminating  wax  into  a  drawer,  she  sank 
on  to  a  couch,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  The  scene  was 
set,  ready  for  the  action  of  the  piece  to  commence. 

The  intermittent  gusts  of  the  night  wind  drifted 
the  smoke  idly  about  the  room,  while  from  the  street 
came  muffled  sounds  of  traffic  and  a  long  drawn 
out  warning  cry  of  "Aasib,  Aasib"  from  a  gharry 
driver.  In  the  opposite  house,  a  three-storied 
structure,  with  wrought  iron  balconies,  on  to  which 
French  windows  opened  blindless  and  unashamed, 
Mrs.  Pendennis  could  see  the  inmates  like  actors  on 
a  stage.  On  the  first  floor,  a  middle  aged  couple 
sitting  by  a  red  plush  covered  table,  the  man  read- 
ing, the  woman  sewing ;  on  the  second  floor,  a  party 
of  soldiers  and  girls  dancing  to  the  strains  of  a 
pianola;  on  the  third,  a  kimona'd  form  in  the 
embrace  of  a  soldier. 

As  Mrs.  Pendennis  waited,  struggling  for  compo- 
sure, she  reflected  that  those  stage-like  vignettes 
might  well  be  episodes  taken  from  her  own  life ; 
symbolic  glimpses  of  all  the  phases  and  physical 
experiences  she  had  passed  through.  The  first — 
vividly  she  recalled  those  domestic  days,  too 
vividly.  The  dancing  figures  reminded  her  of 
her  subsequent  existence,  and  its  careless  pleasures. 
The  third  (her  eyes  strayed  to  the  figures  close  knit 
together  by  the  open  window,  and  then  dropped 
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again),  the  ebb  tide  of  life  was  carrying  her  swiftly 
away  from  the  delights  of  love,  and  she  did  not  care 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  specially  now  Owen  was  near. 
But  Owen  had  always  been  a  promoter  of  mental 
searchings.  His  influence  in  that  direction  seemed 
as  strong  as  ever.  He  had  almost  broken  down  her 
resolve. 

The  door  leading  from  the  passage  opened  with- 
out warning,  and  Abdul,  breathing  quickly,  stood  in 
the  entrance. 

''Madame,  the  ring,"  he  said,  "my  master  sends — '' 

Turning  sharply  at  the  sound  of  the  servant's 
voice,  Mrs.  Pendennis  drew  the  object  of  his  enquiry 
off  her  ringer. 

"It  was  in  safe  keeping,"  she  replied.  "Tell  your 
master  I  have  not  had  it  out  of  my  hand." 

Abdul  hid  the  jewel  in  a  fold  of  his  waistcloth,  and 
bent  in  tardy  salutation,  hand  to  forehead  and  breast. 

"Excuse  me,  come  like  that,"  he  apologised.  "My 
master  said ,"  he  stopped,  his  liquid  eyes  search- 
ing her  face. 

"Tell  your  master  I  do  not  so  readily  lose  other 
people's  jewels  that  you  must  needs  burst  open  my 
sitting-room  door  in  pursuit  of  me." 

"My  master  telling "  he  began  again,  but  she 

stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

"It  is  enough,  T  will  receive  the  necessary  explana- 
tion from  him  to-morrow.  You  may  go." 

Abdul  hesitated  on  the  threshold  uncertainly. 

The  Sitt  was  angry,  he  would  get  into  trouble.  It 
was  unfortunate.  His  eye,  wavering  apologetically 
round  the  room  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a 
khaki  elbow  behind  the  half-closed  door.  It  was  onlv 
a  momentary  glimpse  and  when  he  looked  a  second 
time  the  elbow  had  gone.  He  wondered  if  he  had 
been  mistaken.  Perhaps  he  had,  and  perhaps  the 
Sitt  would  say  nothing  about  his  unceremonious 
entry.  Abdul  was  an  optimist.  He  bowed  again 
and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him.  After  a  few 
minutes  had  passed,  Owen  rejoined  Mrs.  Pendennis. 
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stroking  his  hair  back  thoughtfully  as  was  his  habit 
when  exercised. 

"You  were  right ;  the  blighter  did  send  for  his 
seal,  after  all," 

"I  know  whom  I  am  dealing  with,"  she  answered 
wearily.  "So  much  so  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  take  a  message  for  me  to  Captain  Maxwell  at 
once.  I  would  telephone  only  I  am  not  certain  of 
the  hotel  telephone  operator  downstairs.  Head- 
quarters will  tell  you  where  to  find  him.  It  is  the 
evacuation  rumour  that  is  causing  Yusef  and  his 
friends  to  hold  meetings.  Listen — " 

She  drew  him  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and 
in  detail  poured  the  whole  tangle  of  suspicion  into 
his  attentive  ears,  commencing  from  the  moment 
Captain  Maxwell's  eyes  had  rested  on  Yusef's  ring, 
and  ending  with  the  incidents  in  the  garden. 

"Their  plans  are  upset  by  the  rumour  of  evacua- 
tion," she  ended.  "As  far  as  I  can  judge  it  will 
precipitate  matters  here.  A  rising  is  anticipated. 
Troops  have  been  kept  back  on  purpose  for  fear  of 
its  coming  about.  All  Cairo  knows  that.  It  is 
common  gossip.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  venture 
would  succeed  provided  no  further  troops  were 
drawn  from  anywhere  else.  Do  you  see?  The  return 
of  the  Anzacs  would  seriously  put  Yusef  and  his 
brother  seditionists  out  of  their  reckoning.  There  was 
urgency  in  the  message  Yusef  received  to-night,  and 
he  took  care  I  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  men  who 
came.  I  was  dismissed  by  way  of  the  garden — ,"  she 
smiled  wryly,  only  to  become  grave  once  more. 
"Yusef  does  not  suspect  me  at  all.  I  am  convinced 
of  that.  The  moment  he  does — "  She  made  a  sig- 
nificant gesture.  "As  far  as  I  can  gather,  this  seal 
is  used  to  stamp  despatches  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Trust  an  Oriental  to  have  a  theatrical 
touch  somewhere !  They  invariably  give  themselves 
away  in  that  respect.  All  this  isn't  of  great  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  added  to  Headquarters'  know- 
ledge, it  may  be  extremely  valuable." 
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Owen  rose. 

"I  will  obey  orders,  taking  care  to  preserve  strict 
secrecy,  but  I  wish  to  God  you  were  not  playing 
this  game."  His  eyes  searched  the  face  of  the 
woman  beside  him,  no  longer  indolent,  but  keen  and 
sorrowful,  the  aids  to  beauty  defeated  by  the  lines 
that  pencilled  brow  and  chin,  and  the  tear  stains  that 
smeared  the  rouge  patches  on  her  cheeks.  He  bent 
and  kissed  her,  but  the  kiss  was  without  passion, 
and  she  clung  to  him,  seeking  comfort  in  his  strength 
and  protection.  Ahead,  lay  trouble,  death  possibly. 
for  the  fleeting  moment  she  tasted  peace  in  the 
haven  of  his  embrace. 

"I  love  you.  Keep  that  before  you,  Owen,  when 
the  world's  censure  covers  me  irrevocably,  when  you 
judge  me — .  It  was  the  one  big  thing  in  my  life,  my 
love  for  you,  the  one — "  She  stopped  abruptly, 
trembling,  bereft  of  speech,  and  pushed  him  away 
from  her  towards  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"FoR  A  NEW  MARRIAGE  I  DID  MAKE  CAROUSE" 

MARY,  sitting  in  a  scanty  dishabille  at  the  breakfast 
table,  was  recounting  the  day's  plans  to  Miss  Pinkney, 
who,  fully  clothed  in  what  she  termed  "her  uniform," 
poured  out  the  coffee  and  dispensed  the  eggs  as  if  she 
were  home  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  Kingundi 
Station  once  more.  The  afore-mentioned  uniform 
consisted  of  a  severely-made  costume  of  blue  cotton 
material,  known  in  Cairo  as  "donkey  boy  blue,"  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  urchins  in  charge  of  those 
patient  quadrupeds  were  habitually  clothed  in  a  long 
night-gown-like  garment  of  it. 

Mary  returned  the  egg  to  her  companion. 

"Another  sole,  dear?"  she  asked.  "Our  boy  tells 
me  they  come  up  every  day  by  the  early  train  from 
Alexandria,  that  is  why  they  are  so  delightfully 
fresh." 

Miss  Pinkney  obligingly  took  the  rejected  egg  on 
to  her  own  plate. 

"Don't  overdo  yourself,"  she  remarked,  not  mean- 
ing any  aspersions  on  her  ward's  appetite,  but  refer- 
ring to  the  preceding  conversation.  "I  want  you  to 
sing  your  best  to-night.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  telling 
the  boys  about  your  voice." 

"Dear  old  thing!  I'll  try  to  do  him  credit.  The 
'Chanson  Indoue'  will  make  a  good  item.  It  is  quite 
wonderful  how  that  kind  of  song  affects  one  in  the 
desert.  At  Mena  Camp,  for  instance,  the  other  even- 
ing, I  almost  thought  I  heard  a  voice  answering  me 
from  over  the  sand.  The  whole  setting  seemed 
pitched  in  minor  tones,  there  was  an  indefinable 
sense  of  mystery.  I  seemed  to  be  singing  to  an 
audience  beyond  the  soldiers," 

"It  doesn't  do  to  become  imaginative  here," 
remarked  Miss  Pinkney,  stirring  her  coffee. 
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"Meadi  isn't  the  desert,  either.  Mr.  Johnson  tells 
me  it  has  the  electric  light."  Mary  dissected  her  sole. 
''In  honor  of  our  gallant  'Methuseleer'  I'll  put  in  an 
extra  half  hour's  practice.  Will  that  please  you?" 

"Postpone  the  convalescents'  motor  run  this  after- 
noon too." 

"Not  much,"  remarked  her  hearer  inelegantly. 
"Shirk  my  job !  I  am  surprised  at  you !  Yes,"  she 
went  on,  "it  will  be  'Chanson  Indoue.'  'Four  by  the 
Clock/  and  'Boheme.'  " 

Miss  Pinkney  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"Isn't  that  programme  a  little  too  classic  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  audience?" 

''The  audience  will  stand  anything  except  my  sing- 
ing off  the  key,  but  I  will  commence  with  a  vulgar 
ditty,  if  you  wish,  or  something  comic  opera-ish.  It 
is  better  to  give  the  boys  operatic  stuff  like  the 
'Chanson  Indoue'  and  'Boheme'  than  ballads  about 
home  and  mother,  stirring  up  longings  for  the  un- 
attainable." 

"I  suppose  so,"  agreed  Miss  Pinkney  doubtfully. 
"  'La  Boheme'  seems  an  ambitious  choice  for  a 
Y.M.C.A.  hut  with  no  acoustic  properties,  and  a 
howling  draught  to  contend  with." 

Mary  stretched  a  hand  for  the  toast. 

"It  is  a  whim,  born  of  memory."  Her  voice 
changed  curiously.  Miss  Pinkney  glanced  at  her  as 
the  latter  ended  the  quotation.  "And  will  die  in  the 
arms  of  forgetfulness." 

"Which  doesn't  seem  to  be  going  to  happen,"  Miss 
Pinkney  snapped,  suddenly  irritable.  ^  "You  are  very 
tenacious  in  some  of  your  memories." 

"Would  you  have  me  otherwise?"  Mary  buttered 
her  toast  with  a  steady  hand  as  she  spoke. 

"No,"  said  her  companion  grimly.  "Thoughts  like 
those  make  you  sing  well.  I  would  be  sorry  to  see 
the  young  man  turn  up  here  though.  He  is  too 
fascinating  a  personality,  too  disturbing  altogether 
for  a  young  girl  like  you. 

Mary  smiled  affectionately  across  at  the  speaker. 
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"Still  in  apron  strings,  am  1?  You  always  mildly 
mistrusted  Owen."  Then  finishing  her  toast  she  rose, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  that  she  had  been 
taught  in  respect  to  twenty  minutes  breathing  space 
after  meals,  went  to  the  piano  and  commenced  to 
sing. 

Up  went  the  clear  notes  in  a  perfect  scale  that 
ended  in  C  in  alt.,  lingered,  and  then  came  down,  in 
a  rippling  cadence.    "I  love  a  Lassie,"  she  sang,  "A 
bonnie   Hielan'   Lassie — "     Then   she   stopped   and 
drifted  into  the  old  and  ever-green  "Because,"  play- 
ing the  accompaniment  from  memory,  singing  with 
eyes  half  shut,  one  ''muled"  foot  on  the  soft  pedal. 
"Because  you  come  to  me  with  nought  save  love 
And  hold  my  hand,"  the  notes  faltered,  "and  lift 
mine  eyes  above." 

The  accompaniment  went  on,  but  the  voice  ceased. 
A  moment  later  she  slid  off  the  piano  stool,  announc- 
ing her  intention  to  search  for  a  gargle  in  the  bath- 
room. 

"In  honor  of  the  'Methuseleer,'  she  informed  Miss 
Pinkney.  "I  mustn't  let  him  down." 

But  Miss  Pinkney  knew  that  the  music  had  torn 
at  the  girl's  heartstrings,  and  the  voice  had  faltered 
from  the  vividness  of  the  scenes  it  had  recalled  rather 
than,  as  Mary  had  let  it  be  thought,  for  the  prosaic 
need  of  a  gargle. 

The  older  woman  rose  from  the  breakfast  table 
vaguely  disturbed,  and  as  she  pinned  on  her  service- 
able hat  (without  the  aid  of  a  mirror)  she  wondered 
if  after  all  it  had  been  a  wise  policy  to  let  Mary  come 
to  Egypt.  Although  Mary  was  not  easily  influenced, 
Miss  Pinkney  guessed  that  there  had  been  times 
when  a  tactful  pleading  of  Owen's  cause  would  have 
broken  down  all  the  barriers  the  girl  had  erected 
between  Murray  and  herself. 

Instead,  Miss  Pinkney  had  remained  purposely 
silent  on  the  subject.  Mentally  she  applauded  Mary's 
decision,  with  all  the  fierce  virginity  of  the  elderly 
spinster  aroused,  when  dealing  with  sex  questions. 
L 
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At  the  time  she  had  honestly  thought  herself  right. 
He  was  a  dangerous  man  for  her  charge  to  concern 
herself  with.  Marriage  was  impossible — the  girl 
would  forget.  But  had  she  forgotten?  It  did  not 
seem  like  it. 

Owen  Murray's  restless,  disillusioned  eyes  returned 
to  mind,  and,  as  well,  Kingundi  in  the  summer  time. 
She  caught  herself  dwelling  on  the  peaceful  months 
she  had  spent  there  with  the  farm  and  household 
interests  engrossing  her.  The  chicken  yard,  the  pack 
of  rabbiting  dogs  in  their  barrel  kennels  under  the 
gum  trees,  the  small  flock  of  motherless  lambs  that 
she  and  the  cook  laboriously  fed  from  a  baby's  bottle. 
Owen  entered  the  picture  again.  He  had  once  carried 
a  little  woolly  lamb  home  across  his  saddle,  and  had 
ridden  to  the  kitchen  door  to  give  the  hungry  stray 
into  the  cook's  charge,  swinging  off  his  horse  to 
assist  in  the  first  administration  of  the  feeding  bottle. 
She  recollected  his  sunburned  arms  and  neck,  and  the 
white  line  that  showed  where  the  shirt  habitually 
came.  He  had  been  infinitely  gentle  with  the  little 
animal,  supporting  it  when  its  ridiculous,  shaky  legs 
threatened  to  double  up  under  it. 

Happy  days  those  had  been,  appearing  more  so 
too,  by  contrast  with  the  times  in  which  they  now 
all  lived. 

Nevertheless,  Miss  Pinkney  persuaded  herself  that 
she  was  glad  that  Owen's  term  on  Kingundi  had 
ended  when  it  did.  Even  though  Mary  suffered,  the 
former  honestly  considered  that  he  did  not  have  it 
in  him  to  make,  as  she  phrased  it,  a  good  husband. 
Apart  from  his  physical  delicacy,  there  were  other 
drawbacks.  He  belonged  to  that  category  of  men 
who  are  more  attractive  as  lovers  than  as  life-part- 
ners. No — it  had  turned  out  for  the  best,  and  as 
Miss  Pinkney  hurried  along  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare that  led  to  the  Esbekiyeh  canteen,  she  felt  a 
grim  satisfaction  that  Gallipoli  claimed  the  disturber 
of  Mary's  peace  for  the  time  being,  perhaps  for  ever. 
And  in  the  interim  Jimmy  Bowman  was  at  hand, 
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interestingly  wounded,  ready  for  any  amount  of  hero 
worship. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  Miss  Pinkney's  anxietie^ 
dressed  for  the  day  in  tweed  skirt,  sweater 
and  brogues,  conscientiously  practised  (Monkosa 
method),  her  clear  soprano  filling  the  corridor  with 
scraps,  half-sung  melodies,  and  incomprehensible 
sentences,  that  exercised  certain  throat  muscles. 
Finally  ending  with  a  half-voice  rendering  of 
"Nymphes  et  Sylvains,"  she  collected  driving  gloves 
and  an  ancient  but  serviceable  pull-on  brown  felt  hat 
(Army  issue)  and  ran  down  stairs  to  the  side  entrance 
of  the  hotel  where,  close  to  the  Red  Cross  offices, 
the  car  was  garaged. 

Owen  Murray,  waiting  in  the  hall  for  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  (who  deemed  it  advisable  that  they  should  not 
meet  at  the  Continental),  was  the  first  object  Mary's 
eyes  lighted  upon  as  she  reached  the  bottom  step. 

She  made  no  effort  to  call  him  or  cross  over  to 
where  he  stood,  intently  reading  the  latest  "com- 
muniques" on  the  bulletin  board.  For  the  moment 
the  sight  of  him  was  sufficient,  and  her  eyes  took  in 
all  the  changes  that  the  months  had  wrought,  small 
enough,  in  their  way  perhaps  unnoticeable  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  but  clearly  marked  to  her  love- 
sharpened  gaze.  He  was  bronzed,  thin,  fit  as  a  race- 
horse, and  the  khaki  seemed  to  bring  out  all  the 
grace  of  his  lean  form.  The  firmness  of  his  mouth 
had  become  accentuated,  and  he  carried  himself  a 
trifle  more  erectly,  while  the  once  half  bored 
indolence  of  his  manner  had  been  replaced  by  a 
certain  quiet  self-assurance.  She  recognized  he  had 
been  through  the  furnace,  and  was  tempered  steel- 
fine.  If  some  impulse  had  made  him  turn,  he  could, 
not  have  failed  to  read  what  was  in  her  eyes,  it  was 
manifestly  apparent  to  all  who  cared  to  look.  He 
was  her  mate,  her  lover,  and  her  soul  cried  out  for 
him  to  come  to  her,  even  though  her  voice  was  dumb. 
Like  many  other  situations  that  have  turned  on  a 
lightly  spoken  word  or  aimless  action,  the  future 
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would  have  been  materially  altered  for  several  people 
if  Owen  had  looked  up  from  the  bulletin  board,  or  if 
Mary  had  spoken.  As  it  was,  neither  saw  the  slim, 
arrested  form,  nor  heard  the  soft  rustle  of  silken 
garments,  as  Mrs.  Pendennis,  in  response  to  his 
message,  came  across  the  lounge  to  meet  him. 

It  was  only  her  hand  on  his  arm  recalled  him  to 
his  present  surroundings,  and  Mary  watching,  saw 
his  face  light  in  pleased  greeting  as  he  turned  eagerly 
towards  his  companion. 

The  girl  had  a  sudden  insensate  longing  to  separate 
them,  jealousy  stung  her.  Who  was  this  stranger? 
Then  she  remembered ;  Jimmy's  friend,  over  whom 
she  had  curiously  speculated  on  the  first  evening  of 
her  arrival,  and  whose  name  she  had  forgotten.  She 
felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to  run  after  Owen,  to 
make  herself  known.  Then  came  a  chill  thought. 
Perhaps  she  would  be  de  trop;  he  might  not  want 
her.  Perhaps  finding  it  easy  to  forget  he  had  sought 
and  found  consolation,  for  it  was  evident  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  this  well-gowned,  well-groomed 
visitor.  Mary  recognised  she  had  given  him  no  en- 
couragement to  do  otherwise ;  and  a  year  had  passed, 
adding  to  the  gulf  that  had  opened  between  them. 
With  lagging  steps -she  turned  away  unseen. 

She  drove  absently,  paying  small  heed  to  the 
bandaged  men  that  filled  the  car  to  overflowing,  run- 
ning a  host  of  unnecessary  risks  in  the  heterogeneous 
traffic  of  Cairo  as  she  threaded  her  way  towards  the 
Mena  Road  and  the  Pyramids.  Yusef  Matib, 
immaculate  and  imposing  behind  his  magnificent 
bays,  cursed  her  as  he  turned  into  the  road  from  his 
villa  gates,  and  only  failed  to  become  a  victim  to 
her  impetuosity  by  a  hair's  breadth.  "Nearly  copped 
a  nig!"  was  the  comment  of  the  convalescents,  who 
were  enjoying  their  hazardous  drive  immensely.  On 
principle  they  liked  to  see  Egyptians  imperilled. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  the  soldier  element 
and  the  inhabitants. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  had  drawn  Owen  into  the  com- 
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parative  seclusion  of  the  inner  lounge,  and  waited, 
the  inevitable  cigarette  between  her  lips,  for  the 
message  he  brought  from  Maxwell. 

She  listened  to  it  intently,  her  eyes  narrowed  and 
thoughtful,  the  smoke  wreaths  veiling  her  face  as 
she  puffed  quickly. 

''Cold-blooded  chap,  Maxwell,"  Owen  appended  on 
his  own  account  at  the  end. 

"Efficient,"  she  substituted. 

"We  had  a  long  chip — told  me  his  chief  thinks  no 
end  of  your  work.  He  seemed  tiemendously  bucked 
at  the  information  I  brought.  I  gathered  they  were 
waiting  for  something  of  the  kind,  and  knew  a  fair 
amount  already  (This  on  the  strict  Q.T.)  He  says  he  is 
not  going  to  visit  you  for  a  day  or  two ;  if  you  have 
anything  further  to  communicate,  make  me  the 
channel.  I'm  not  suspected  in  any  way.  He  tells  you 
to  be  careful,  in  fact  gave  me  yards  of  warnings.  You 
are  playing  a  dangerous  game,  and  might,  as  he  put 
it,  easily  get  it  in  the  neck." 

"The  'game/  to  use  his  word,  is  exciting,  and  has 
the  merit  of  being  helpful."  She  blew  a  smoke  ring 
into  the  air.  "I  am  glad  he  advises  you  to  be  the 
channel  of  communication.  We  can  be  seen  together 
with  impunity.  I  think  1  might  even  introduce  you 
to  friend  Yusef.  I  introduced  Captain  Maxwell  once, 
just  to  see  how  he  would  take  it !" 

Owen  twisted  in  his  chair.   His  face  darkened. 

"Spare  me  that.  I  should  set  upon  the  brute  and 
strangle  him."  Mrs.  Pendennis  glanced  at  him 
curiously. 

"Sometimes  I  think  you  really  cared/'  she  said. 
"It  makes  me  wonder  at  the  complexity  of  human 
nature." 

"I  wish  to  God  you'd  drop  the  whole  beastly  busi- 
ness," he  burst  out.  "It  sickens  me ;  it's  horrible. 
Listen  to  me,  Noel.  Pull  out — in  memory  of  those 
past  days,  if  for  nothing  else — you  are  qualified  for  a 
better  life  than  this."  His  voice  was  urgent,  pleading. 

"What?   A  respectable  existence,  with  a  home  and 
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husband,  I  suppose?"  her  lip  curled.  "No,  Owen, 
don't  try  and  deceive  yourself.  I  am  a  social  'gamin', 
a  street  urchin,  who  throws  stones  and  then  runs 
away.  In  my  day  I've  thrown  some  good  sized  bricks 
at  the  "Social  System,"  and  enjoyed  the  fun — while 
it  lasted.  Now  that  the  running  away  period  has 
come  I  am,  like  all  other  'gamins,'  preparing  for  a 
good  burst  of  speed.  This  intelligence  stuff  is  merely 
my  get-away.  If  things  turn  out  successfully  I  shall 
have  gained  a  measure  of  rehabilitation — do  you 
follow?"  She  made  a  little  gesture  as  if  dismissing 
the  subject,  and  refixed  a  cigarette  in  her  long  be- 
jewelled mouthpiece. 

Then  she  added,  half  to  herself,  'It  is  the  only 
way." 

"I  can't  see  that."  Owen's  voice  was  troubled. 
"Take  my  advice  and  quit — ." 

"It  is  impossible." 

The  soldier  pulled  himself  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

"Noel,  will  you  be  my  wife?"  he  asked.  "I  offer 
you  what  protection  my  name  affords  if  you  will 
quit." 

Surprised  out  of  her  usual  sang  froid,  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  did  not  answer,  the  full  force  of  his  meaning 
holding  her  spellbound.  It  had  been  a  quixotic 
impulse  on  his  part,  and  she  recognized  it,  an  act  of 
reparation  springing  from  a  belated  sense  of  respon- 
sibility towards  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived 
so  many  years.  Temptation  assailed  her.  She  knew 
all  that  lay  behind  Owen's  proposal,  the  security  it 
offered,  the  possibility  of  wealth  and  position,  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Retreat  had  materially 
altered  the  former's  prospects.  As  she  mentally 
phrased  it,  it  was  "a  better  get-away  than  she  could 
have  ever  hoped  for." 

Owen  went  on  talking. 

''My  stipulation  is  that  you  never  speak  to  this 
black  beast  again,  and  you  quit  the  intelligence  stunt 
from  now  on." 

His  hearer  drew  a  long  breath.    Expediency  urged 
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her  to  accept  his  terms  without  further  thought,  but 
some  stronger  feeling  caused  her  to  hesitate.  The 
fruits  of  her  labours  were  at  hand ;  she  would  be  pre- 
vented from  gathering  them.  Had  she  enjoyed  the 
game  so  much?  Until  then  she  had  not  realized  it, 
then  her  mind  swung  back  to  the  man  beside  her,  and 
all  he  was  offering. 

"May  I  have  a  week's  grace?"  she  enquired  at  last. 
"It  is  a  big  question  to  settle  off-hand,  especially  as 
it  has  two  sides  to  be  considered." 

"Why  is  it  difficult?"  Owen's  face  was  uncom- 
promisingly stern.  "Do  you  expect  me  to  stand  by 
and  see  you  and  this  Egyptian — ." 

"You  can  cut  Matib  Pasha  out  of  it?" 

"Then  why  the  hesitation?" 

"The  orders  I  have  just  received  prompt  it,  a 
natural  wish  to  be  in  at  the  death  too,  if  there  is 
one." 

''Your  orders  are  concerning  Yusef  Matib.  If  you 
are  to  be  my  wife,  you  must  sever  all  connection  with 
him." 

"Can't  you  trust  me  in  that  respect.  Any  dealings 
I  may  be  forced  to  have  with  Yusef  will  be  in  public." 

He  flinched.  The  thought  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  con- 
nection with  the  man,  whose  smug,  full-lipped  counte- 
nance the  photograph  had  portrayed  with  unmerciful 
truth,  filled  him  with  loathing.  It  had  been  a  recog- 
nized liaison  in  Cairo.  Then  he  tried  to  analyse  his 
feelings  towards  her  and  failed  hopelessly.  Anger 
and  pity,  mingled  with  ineffaceable  memories, 
through  which  the  mentality  of  the  woman  wove  a 
connecting  thread  that  bound  him,  all  unwillingly, 
by  its  fascination. 

Her  personality  lifted  her  soiled  body  out  of  the 
mud.  It  seemed  to  him  she  resembled  a  dark- 
skinned  pearl  that,  when  shorn  of  its  disfiguring 
layer  of  discoloured  skin,  would  gleam  with  all  the 
lustre  of  perfection.  But  there  were  many  skins  to 
slough,  and  in  the  process  who  could  tell  what  might 
happen?  He  sighed,  appreciating  that  a  life's  span 
was  over  brief  in  which  to  remodel  a  disfigured  soul. 
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"Is  it  a  bargain?"  she  asked. 

He  made  a  little  hopeless  gesture,  "What  can  I 
say?" 

There  was  no  further  opportunity  for  argument, 
however,  for  a  voice  interrupted,  and  Owen's  hand 
was  seized  in  a  giant's  grip.  Johnson  stood,  shout- 
ing an  exuberant  welcome,  his  face  radiating  pleasure 
and  surprise. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  watched,  something  in  the  manner 
of  the  older  soldier  taking  her  thoughts  back  with  a 
disconcerting  jump  to  the  days  of  her  youth.  She  had 
had  many  dealings  with  such  men  as  he  typified,  and 
his  cheery  tones  and  alert  demeanour  caused  vague 
pain.  Then  she  roused  herself.  It  was  a  sign  of  age 
this,  and  must  be  put  behind  her  with  a  resolute  hand. 
With  a  murmured  excuse  she  rose  and  strolled  away, 
leaving  them  to  talk  together.  But  a  moment  after 
Owen  followed  her,  with  the  ex-manager  at  his  heels, 
craving  an  introduction.  In  the  generous  sunshine 
rlooding  the  Terrace  they  chatted,  exchanging  the 
current  gossip  of  the  times,  Johnson's  keen  eyes 
searching  with  covert  curiosity  and  admiration 
the  beautiful  painted  face,  in  which  the  lines  of  age 
were  to-day  barely  apparent,  all  the  arts  of  the  mon- 
daine,  allied  to  an  intriguing  personality  and  astute 
brain,  combining  to  charm  the  beholder.  The  worthy 
manager  was  both  puzzled  and  attracted.  She  was 
a  new  type  to  him,  and  he  determined  to  know  more 
of  her.  Deliberately  seating  himself  upon  a  wicker 
chair  at  her  side,  he  crossed  his  legs  and  commenced 
to  smoke  a  blackened  briar,  with  every  appearance 
of  remaining  indefinitely.  Owen  looked  on,  a  trifle 
chagrined.  His  interview  had  been  broken  into  and 
he  did  not  know  when  it  would  be  continued.  The 
manager  was  monopolizing  the  conversation,  his  big 
voice  with  its  unmistakable  accent,  causing  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis to  smile  half-ruefully.  Years  separated  her 
from  the  last  time  she  had  listened  to  just  such  talk. 
The  bush  sounds  seemed  to  accompany  him,  the 
myriad  twitterings  of  the  creek  dwellers,  the  magpie's 
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note,  the  creaking  of  the  tree  boles  interlocked — she 
must  be  careful  not  to  show  the  feelings  he  was  all 
unwittingly  rousing.  Sentiment  played  the  devil  with 
nerves. 

Below  in  the  street  the  pageant  of  the  East  was 
being  enacted,  colour  and  movement,  noise  and  dust, 
blended  the  ribbon  of  the  passing  traffic  into  an  end- 
less indefinable  pattern.  Mrs.  Pendennis  felt  a 
sudden  inclination  to  become  part  of  it,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  pause  in  the  ex-manager's  conversa- 
tion, voiced  her  desire.  It  would  effectively  stop  all 
further  Australian  talk.  Any  diversion  was  welcome 
to  that  end.  Also  there  was  a  certain  carpet  mer- 
chant in  the  Mousky  she  wished  to  visit,  in  whose 
shop  priceless  examples  of  Persian  looms  could  be 
seen.  Owen  expressed  his  willingness  to  accompany 
her,  and  the  ex-manager  stood  up  with  alacrity.  He 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  shaken  off  as  all  that. 

The  Mousky  street,  that  main  artery  of  the  native 
shop  quarter  into  which  they  turned,  seemed  unduly 
crowded.  Bedouin  Arabs,  Nubians,  Egyptians,  and 
men  from  across  the  Canal  (each  a  type  of  his  own) 
jostled  their  way  through  the  traffic. 

Veiled  ladies  in  up-to-date  limousines,  and  their 
humbler  sisters,  cross-legged  upon  donkey-drawn 
barrows  (the  native  omnibus),  were  equally  delayed 
by  the  passage  of  the  camel  string,  laden  with  ber- 
seem,  each  animal  supercilious  and  aloof,  its  neck 
undulating  at  every  stride. 

Loud  voiced  "arbagis"  shouted  the  eternal  "Riglac, 
'Menac"  to  a  heedless  multitude.  Women,  with  half- 
naked  children  astride  their  shoulders,  bargained  at 
the  shop  doors.  Here  and  there  a  smart  uniformed 
Egyptian  policeman  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  traffic.  ''This  street  has  for  many  years  been 
the  Mecca  of  the  tourist  in  search  of  Oriental  sights, 
and  the  wily  Arab  realizes  it  just  as  much  as  the 
traveller  himself,"  Mrs.  Pendennis  informed  her  com- 
panions. Though  accustomed  to  it,  she  always  found 
the  crowd  engrossing.  In  the  fulness  of  humanity, 
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it  presented  swiftly  turning  pages  of  another  race's 
book  of  life. 

The  Eastern  odours,  some  of  them  pleasant,  the 
majority  nauseating,  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  the 
whole,  as  were  the  diminutive  donkeys,  ridden  by 
black  gowned  fellahin  (whose  naked  feet,  thrust  into 
red  heel-less  slippers,  barely  cleared  the  ground  on 
either  side)  and  the  hot  blue  sky  and  blinding  sun- 
shine. Mrs.  Pendennis,  in  the  role  of  guide,  led  her 
companions  at  their  request  through  the  tent  bazaar 
(where  may  be  bought  coloured  canvas  copies  of 
ancient  wall  drawings),  then  by  devious  winding  ways 
into  a  lane  hung  with  a  mingled  collection  of  blue, 
red  and  green  leather  slippers,  and  finally  came  to 
a  halt  at  the  Khan  Keleli. 

Here  she  explained  that,  as  the  Armenian  carpet 
dealer  had  no  English,  she  must  procure  Makmud, 
the  guide.  A  beggar,  idling  at  the  Mosque  door, 
hearing  the  name  and  hopeful  of  "bakshish,"  took 
up  the  cry,  and  the  merchants  in  near-by  shops 
echoed  it. 

"He  is  always  at  the  cross  roads,"  Mrs.  Pendennis 
remarked,  surprised  at  the  dragoman's  absence. 

"Coming,  lady."  The  ragged  emissary  reappeared 
from  the  darkness  of  a  by-lane  and  was  duly  rewarded 
for  his  trouble. 

Makmud,  breathing  heavily  owing  to  the  haste  of 
his  arrival,  made  salutation,  and  on  learning  the 
object  of  the  visitors'  quest,  led  the  way  down  the 
narrow,  teeming  street  to  Balak's  shop,  an  unimpos- 
ing  establishment  with  low  door  and  unglazed  show- 
window,  in  which  were  piled  a  few  inferior  Keleem 
mats. 

As  the  group  paused  before  the  entrance,  a  heavy 
piece  of  metal  evidently  flung  from  above,  crashed 
down,  missing  Mrs.  Pendennis's  head  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  It  was  impossible  to  see  from  which  direc- 
tion it  came.  The  windows,  to  all  appearances,  were 
securely  closed  and  shuttered,  while  the  irregular 
roofs  of  the  ramshackle  buildings  gave  certain  hiding- 
place  to  anyone  who  might  be  climbing  on  them, 
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"A  homely  but  efficacious  weapon  of  war," 
remarked  the  ex-manager,  grimly  picking  up  the 
missile.  "Do  you  think  it  was  meant  for  us?" 

"Without  any  doubt,"  answered  Mrs.  Pendennis. 
She  was  white  and  shaken,  but  begged  the  men  make 
no  fuss  about  the  occurrence,  telling  them  that  it 
would  do  no  good.  "Let  us  suppose  there  was  no 
malice  aforethought."  She  suggested  endeavouring 
to  make  light  of  the  incident,  although  the  gravity 
of  Makmud's  countenance  exercised  her.  The  usually 
courteous  dragoman  was  preoccupied  and  nervous. 

Inside  the  dim  interior  of  the  shop  they  were 
greeted  by  Balak,  the  Armenian  himself,  who 
motioned  them  to  be  seated  upon  a  divan,  and 
ordered  Turkish  coffee  to  be  brought  and  Persian 
tea,  a  corn-coloured  beverage  which  they  drank  but 
of  glass  cups  and  found  extremely  palatable. 

On  the  floor  assistants  unrolled  rug  after  rug,  choos- 
ing them  at  the  merchant's  orders  from  certain  of 
the  stacked  shelves  that  completely  lined  the  shop, 
while  Makmud  interpreted  what  the  old  man  said. 
From  Shiraz,  Ramadan,  Constantinople  and  Agra 
his  wares  had  come,  their  colours  glowing  and  blend- 
ing as  only  vegetable  dyes  can  mix,  in  a  harmonious 
whole,  making,  as  they  lay  on  the  floor,  spots  of 
gleaming  brightness  that  seemed  to  have  imprisoned 
some  of  the  outside  sunshine. 

''Three  hundred  stitches  to  the  square  inch  in  this 
one,"  translated  Makmud.  "It  is  old ;  see  how  it  falls 
upon  the  ground,  as  a  thing  dead,  and  yet  the  colours 
are  as  fine  as  ever.  This  rug  has  just  come  across 
from  Bokhara,  the  desert  sand  still  remains  in  it. 
By  dhow  and  then  by  camel-back  it  has  come.  There 
are  others  also."  An  Arab  rose  and  moved  from  the 
recesses  of  the  shop,  out  of  the  way  of  the  assistants. 
Owen  glanced  incuriously  at  the  man,  and  then  sud- 
denly turned  to  obtain  a  better  view. 

Down  one  side  of  the  Arab's  face,  splitting  the  eye- 
lid and  extending  to  the  jaw  bone,  ran  a  whitish  scar. 
Though  he  racked  his  brains  Owen  could  not  discover 
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where  he  had  seen  the  scarred  face  before.  Some- 
where, he  felt  certain.  But,  try  as  he  might,  the  time 
and  place  eluded  him,  remaining  tantalizingly  just 
out  of  reach.  Eventually  Makmud's  words  gave  the 
necessary  clue.  "By  caravan  route,  by  sea  and  then 
by  camel-back  over  the  desert."  Of  course !  It  was 
on  the  journey  across.  He  had  noticed  the  man  lean- 
ing on  the  railing  of  the  becalmed  dhow  (how  long 
ago  it  seemed)  when  the  transport  had  been  flagged 
for  water.  So  they  had  reached  their  destination  after 
all;  the  little  cockle-shell  had  defied  the  elements 
successfully. 

He  went  over  to  the  Arab,  who  rose  from  his 
squatting  position  on  the  floor,  and  eyed  him  enquir- 
ingly. The  language  was  a  difficulty,  but  Owen 
solved  it  by  opening  his  mouth  and  pointing  down 
it,  saying,  "Pani,  Sahib." 

Remembrance  dawned  and  a  huge  smile  illumined 
the  man's  face. 

He  answered  in  rapid  Hindustani,  then  seeing  he 
was  not  understood,  broke  offhand  tried  Arabic,  with 
no  better  result. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  deadlock,  and  Owen,  judging 
that  the  one-sided  conversation  was  unworthy  of 
interpretation,  moved  away  without  calling  the 
ubiquitous  Makmud  from  the  carpets. 

"Sahib,"  the  Arab's  voice  checked  him,  and  putting 
a  lean,  sinewy  hand  on  the  soldier's  arm  the  man 
spoke  in  English  in  an  urgent  undertone. 

"No  good,"  he  said,  "go,  go,"  and  he  pointed  to. 
the  entrance  of  the  shop.  Involuntarily  Owen  turned 
to  see  a  handful  of  beggars  and  street  loafers  peering 
in.  It  was  no  unusual -sight.  In  the  bazaars  a  crowd 
will  gather  to  witness  the  purchase  of  a  fly  whisk. 
He  looked  questioninglv  at  the  Arab  again. 

"Go,"  he  whispered.  ''Trouble."  Then  he  subsided 
on  the  floor  once  more,  a  half-smoked  cigarette 
between  his  lips,  his  hands  hanging  over  his  knees, 
his  face  brooding,  wiped  of  all  animation. 

It  was  a  startling   change,    and    surprised    Owen 
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more  than  the  man's  words.  He  returned  to  his 
companions  on  the  divan,  puzzled  and  thoughtful. 
Though  vague  rumours  always  circulated  that  the 
native  quarters  of  the  city  were  uncertain  places  for 
English  people  to  visit,  nobody  paid  any  heed,  and 
people  frequented  the  bazaars  just  as  much  as  they 
pleased.  The  troops  had  had  up  to  date  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  would-be  seditionists.  Now  that  a  large 
number  of  the  former  had  been  drawn  away  to  vari- 
ous scenes  of  activity,  the  disloyal  element  might 
probably  make  itself  felt. 

Owen  had  lingered  only  the  evening  before,  with 
mingled  amusement  and  curiosity,  to  listen  to  a  stout 
Egyptian  harangue  a  crowd  at  the  street  corner,  to 
be  told  later  that  the  vociferous  gentleman  was  ap- 
pealing for  recruits  for  the  Senussi.  With  that  inci- 
dent and  the  Arab's  warning  in  mind,  he  tentatively 
suggested  a  move  for  the  hotel,  but  was  disregarded 
for  the  Armenian  had  begun  to  show  his  best  wares, 
kept  as  was  the  custom,  for  the  end. 

The  acrid  smell  of  camels  and  desert  dust  rose  as 
the  carpets  were  unfolded.  Makmud's  voice  recited 
faithfully  the  words  of  the  merchant,  sentence  by 
sentence. 

"These  are  modern,  but  of  the  finest  stitch — Hama- 
dan  make.  When  finished  they  are  spread  for  the 
camels  and  donkeys  to  tread  on.  This  subdues  the 
colours  and  causes  the  rugs  to  lie  flat  to  the  ground. 
So  great  value  is  added.  Here  they  are  worth  2,000 
piastres  each,  but  in  London  £100." 

He  cleared  his  throat,  and  Owen  noticed  he  glanced 
furtively  towards  the  crowd  at  the  door. 

"This  ruby  coloured  rug  is  made  of  pure  silk.  It 
was  a  tent  hanging."  Mrs.  Pendennis  pointed  to  a 
smaller  example  as  yet  folded.  Makmud  kicked  it 
open  and  it  fell  flat  and  limp  over  the  boards. 

"Also  from  Mesopotamia  way,"  translated  Mak- 
mud, then  he  paused,  his  eye  caught  by  a  dark, 
sinister  stain  that  was  spread  across  one  corner,  hid- 
ing the  pattern  and  caking  the  silken  threads. 
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"From  Mesopotamia,"  echoed  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
while  Johnson  bent  to.  examine  the  mark. 

"It  is  blood,"  he  announced  briefly. 

With  swift  hands  the  attendants  rolled  it  up  and 
flung  it  out  of  the  way. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Mrs.  Pendennis  in  a  low  voice. 
"Makmud  tell  him — "  She  gave  some  instructions 
in  regard  to  two  carpets  she  had  chosen,  and  with 
a  word  of  farewell  to  the  Armenian  made  for  the 
door. 

The  crowd,  now  considerably  augmented,  parted 
unwillingly.  There  was  a  murmur  or  two,  followed 
by  a  raucous  burst  of  laughter,  evidently  raised  at 
some  obscene  sally.  An  Arab  spat  contemptuously 
at  the  Englishwoman  as  she  passed.  The  insult  was 
unmistakable ;  had  she  not  hesitated,  he  would  have 
soiled  her  dress.  Johnson,  coming  immediately 
behind,  was  quick  to  act.  With  a  well  directed  kick 
he  sent  the  man  crashing  against  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  narrow  street,  and  using  his  cane  vigorously 
laid  about  him  to  right  and  left.  Angry  voiced  and  un- 
certain the  crowd  scattered  and  hung  off  out  of  reach 
of  his  blows ;  for  a  moment  there  was  the  prospect  of 
an  ugly  scene.  Owen  drew  his  revolver  and  pushed 
Mrs.  Pendennis  behind  him  into  the  shelter  of  a  shop 
door.  The  sight  of  the  weapon  had  a  salutary  effect, 
and  the  natives  drew  still  further  away.  All  uncon- 
sciously, the  man  who  had  felt  the  force  of  Johnson's 
army  boot  saved  the  situation  by  making  a  diversion. 
Suddenly  he  picked  himself  up  and  incontinently  fled, 
roaring  lustily,  his  cotton  garment  gathered  round 
his  waist,  his  round  skull  cap  left  discarded  in  the 
dust  of  the  road.  A  number  of  his  companions 
followed  suit,  fading  into  shops  and  dodging  down 
alleys  in  hasty  retreat. 

"Now  is  our  time,"  said  Owen.  "Come  on,  Noel, 
behind  me."  He  advanced  down  the  lane  towards  the 
remaining  natives,  covering  them  with  his  weapon, 
Johnson  making  an  effective  rearguard.  Ingrained 
cowards,  already  the  mob  had  decided  discretion  was 
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the  better  part  of  valour,  and  sought  opportunity  to 
escape.  A  few  yards  further  a  bend  in  the  road 
afforded  them  cover,  and  here  they  turned  tail,  and 
scattered  with  a  great  raising  of  dust  and  flutter  of 
flying  garments.  Makmud  had  long  since  vanished. 
In  the  wider  thoroughfare  of  the  Mousky  street  the 
trio  breathed  more  easily.  Though  they  were  still 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  native  population, 
there  was  no  sign  of  active  disturbance,  and  they 
received  nothing  more  threatening  than  an  occasional 
black  look. 

"I  have  never  known  them  to  be  offensive  like  that 
before,"  said  Mrs.  Pendennis  thoughtfully,  as  on  her 
advice  they  commenced  to  walk  back  towards  the 
Slave  Market  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  conveyance. 

"The  missile  from  the  roof  might  have  warned  me, 
but  I  tried  to  imagine  it  was  accidental." 

"And  I  also  was  given  a  fairly  broad  hint  by  the 
Arab  in  the  corner,"  added  Owen.  "We  were  foolish 
not  to  return  immediately." 

"The  satisfaction  of  flooring  that  brute  made  up 
for  something  anyhow." 

The  ex-manager's  eye  glistened  with  the  light  of 
battle  as  he  spoke. 

"Signs  of  the  times,"  said  Mrs.  Pendennis.  "The 
blood-stained  rug  told  a  graphic  story  enough." 

"Probably  loot  from  Mespot,  "  hazarded  Johnson, 
striding  along  the  footpath  in  front  of  his  companions, 
his  burly  shoulders  making  a  passage  through  the 
surging,  close  currents  of  traffic. 

Busy  with  their  thoughts  the  three  spoke  little 
during  the  drive  back  to  the  Continental  Hotel. 
There  Mrs.  Pendennis  bade  good-bye,  pleading1 
fatigue  after  the  excitement. 

"I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
again,"  she  added  to  Johnson,  who,  obviously 
attracted,  was  loth  to  see  her  depart. 

"Sure  thing,"  he  echoed  heartily,  then  a  sudden 
impulse  moved  him  to  add,  "would  you  care  to  come 
to  a  camp  concert  to-night?  The  daughter  of  my 
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old  Boss  is  going  to  sing  for  us,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  she  has  a  bonza  voice,  trained  in  Paris."  He 
stopped  abruptly,  noticing  the  expression  on  Owen's 
face  for  the  first  time. 

Through  the  banality  of  invitation  and  acceptance 
Murray's  brain  took  up  the  words,  parrot  fashion. 
"Daughter  of  my  old  Boss."  He  grasped  the  ex- 
manager's  arm  with  a  compelling  grip.  "When  did 
she  come?"  "Three  weeks  ago."  Johnson  did  not 
meet  his  friend's  gaze.  When  the  former  had  men- 
tioned Mary,  he  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  all 
that  the  news  might  mean  to  Owen  Murray,  and  he 
silently  cursed  himself  for  not  having  imparted  the 
information  sooner  and  at  a  more  suitable  time.  The 
incidents  of  the  day  had  completely  driven  it  from 
his  head  however. 

"Shall  we  dine  together  here?"  Mrs.  Pendennis's 
cool  tones  broke  in.  Glad  of  the  interruption,  the 
bushman  answered  eagerly,  and  only  when  she  had 
gone  did  he  turn  to  his  companion,  who  stood  aside 
with  shoulders  bowed,  his  countenance  preoccupied 
and  troubled,  the  spectre  of  the  future  mocking  him 
with  devilish  laughter. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

"AND    THEN    AND    THEN    CAME    SPRING,    AND    ROSE-IN 
HAND    MY   THREAD-BARE    PENITENCE   A   PIECES   TORE" 

The  moon,  a  thin  sickle  in  the  heavens,  vied  ineffec- 
tually with  the  evening  star  for  supremacy.  High 
above  a  minaret  she  hung  poised,  almost  a  shadow 
in  the  firmament,  while  the  waning  light  of  day  trans- 
formed tree  and  shrub  into  things  of  mystery.  Lamps 
had  begun  to  glow  in  Cairo,  but  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  the  dusk  still  held  undisputed  sway,  and 
clothed  the  road  in  shadow  and  uncertainty. 

Those  who  have  ever  journeyed  to  Meadi  must 
remember  the  glimpses  of  the  river,  the  age-old  ban- 
yan tree  with  its  myriad  roots,  the  limpet-like  villages 
that  cling  to  the  roadside,  and  the  built  up  eminence 
that  threads  a  way  through  cultivated  fields  of 
berseem,  lupin  and  sugar  cane.  Gum  trees — modern 
importations — stand  sentinel,  here  and  there,  slim- 
boled  saplings,  out  of  the  picture,  innovations  that  do 
not  blend  with  the  pattering  donkeys,  blue  robed 
fellahin  and  supercilious  camels,  nor  with  the  Pyra- 
mids, that  show,  rust-coloured,  on  the  horizon.  Who 
can  forget  those  scenes,  and  the  many  vignettes  of 
the  road,  the  strolling  Arab,  chewing  a  stick  of  cane, 
who  hesitates  and  plunges  before  the  car,  his  draperies 
blown  by  the  draught  as  the  wheels  miss  him  by  a 
hair's  breadth,  and  the  curses  that  float  back  to  his 
ears,  or  the  woman  with  a  water-pot  balanced  on  her 
head,  who  pauses,  statuesque  in  her  black  draperies, 
or  the  fellahin,  Biblical  figures  at  work  among  the 
crops. 

Mary,  huddled  in  the  tonneau  between  Miss  Pink- 
ney  and  an  accompanist,  a  shaven  headed  youth  from 
the  Camel  Corps,  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
surroundings,  but  tried  to  keep  the  keen  wind  from 
her  throat,  for  at  that  houp  there  lurks  the  spectre  of 
all  laryngial  trouble.  In  the  front  by  the  driver,  was 
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seated  a  famous  comedian,  plucked  from  the  seclusion 
of  a  rest  camp,  and  inveigled  into  rendering  some  of 
his  best  known  numbers.  As  the  car  flew  along  he 
rehearsed  his  lines  in  a  husky  undertone,  desisting 
now  and  then  to  supplement  the  vocabulary  of  the 
driver  as  a  laden  camel  or  a  donkey  blundered  across 
the  road. 

"To-night  we  shall  have  a  critical  audience,"  re- 
marked Mary  as  well  as  her  enveloping  wraps  would 
allow,  "and  the  piano  is  tuned  to  concert  pitch."  On 
her  words  the  comedian  continued  his  rehearsal  a 
key  higher. 

"Who  cares?"  enquired  the  accompanist. 

"You  will,  for  one,  when  I  demand  my  numbers  to 
be  transposed  a  tone,"  she  retorted. 

"Help !"  he  entreated.  "I'm  vilely  out  of  practice ; 
camels  tend  to  cramp  one's  style,  and  anyway  I  never 
was  any  good  at  transposition." 

Digesting  the  belated  admission,  Mary  cuddled 
herself  still  further  in  the  rugs,  wishing  that  Owen 
Murray  were  at  hand  to  help  her  over  the  difficult 
passages  of  her  songs.  He  was  the  best  accompanist 
she  had  ever  had  occasion  to  sing  with.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  Camel  Corps  representative  had 
shaken  her  usually  equable  nerve,  for  on  the 
ex-manager's  behalf  she  desired  to  do  well.  Meadi's 
lights  shone  in  the  distance.  A  few  more  minutes 
and  the  journey  would  be  at  an  end.  She  took  a  deep 
breath  as  a  spasm  of  nervousness  shook  her. 

The  hut  doors  flung  wide,  revealed  a  dense  pack  of 
humanity  in  a  haze  of  tobacco  smoke,  an  interior  lit 
by  a  few  hurricane  lamps  that  hung  from  the  roof,  and 
woven  matting-walls  that  were  pierced  here  and  there 
by  the  ringers  of  late  comers  who  perched  pre- 
cariously on  the  cross  stays  outside  and  had  to  be 
content  with  peepholes.  A  cheer,  presumably  of 
encouragement,  rose  as  the  little  party  entered  in 
the  wake  of  the  Colonel,  and  deposited  their  belong- 
ings on  the  side  of  the  stage.  Rude  footlights  had 
been  fitted  and  the  glare  caught  Mary's  face  and 
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sharply  illuminated  it  as  she  unwrapped  a  scarf  from 
her  head. 

The  Colonel  had  conducted  Miss  Pinkney  to  the 
front  row  of  benches,  where  two  or  three  of  the  Meadi 
ladies,  workers  from  the  nearby  canteen  were  seated, 
and  introducing  the  newcomer  to  them,  left  her  in 
her  element,  discussing  the  relative  prices  charged  by 
the  Esbekiyeh  canteen  and  those  of  Meadi. 

Mary,  awaiting  her  turn,  seated  herself  with  the 
rest  of  the  "company"  in  the  comparative  shadow 
beside  the  raised  platform,  while  a  maiden,  hailing 
from  the  district,  commenced  a  noisy  overture  on  the 
piano. 

The  blue  smoke  haze  thickened  over  the  heads  of 
the  audience  and  the  rustle  of  conversation  died  into 
silence  as  the  girl  conscientiously  rendered,  first 
"Fruhlingsrauschen"  and  afterwards  a  series  of  noisy 
variations  of  a  popular  tune. 

"Fairly  put  'er  back  into  it,"  commented  a  grizzled 
trooper,  applauding.  "No  soft  stuff  there." 

A  thin  tenor,  corporal  of  the  Pay  Corps  and  ex- 
cricketer,  followed  the  pianoforte  soloist,  and  as  many 
of  the  soldiers  present  knew  him  personally  or  from 
the  distance  of  the  oval,  they  greeted  him  with 
applause  and  comment.  He  gave  them  the  ever- 
green and  tuneful  "I  hear  you  calling  me,"  that  some- 
how fitted  into  the  surroundings.  Though  none  of 
those  listening  would  have  admitted  it,  their  ears  had 
often  strained  for  the  callings  of  far-off  voices,  often 
listened  in  the  desert  wastes  to  sounds  that  came  not 
on  the  sighing  wind,  but  were  of  the  imagination, 
born  of  memory,  bred  of  silence,  and  nurtured  on 
loneliness  and  hardship. 

"I  hear  you  calling  me"  sang  the  sweet  tenor  voice, 
and  into  the  stillness  the  last  note  sank  and  vanished, 
leaving  only  the  packed  hut-full  of  humanity,  and 
myriad  glittering  stars  outside.  "Bravo!"  called  a 
woman.  Clamour  broke  out  for  an  encore,  while  the 
performer  mopped  a  perspiring  countenance  in  the 
semi-obscurity  beside  Mary.  "  'Struth !  It's  warm 
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above  those  lights,"  he  said.  "Me  for  a  drink  after 
this — the  piano  seems  higher  than  concert !" 

"Something  with  an  easy  accompaniment  for  the 
encore,"  prayed  the  Camel  Corps  sergeant.  "Mother 
Machree'll  do  me  nicely." 

A  party  of  newcomers,  who  had  been  standing  in 
the  doorway,  until  the  song  finished,  now  made  their 
way  to  the  front  row.  Mrs.  Pendennis,  wrapped  in 
a  huge  cape-coat  of  Kolinsky,  followed  by  Owen 
Murray  and  the  ex-manager,  seated  herself,  supremely 
content.  The  dinner  had  been  a  success  ;  the  episodes 
of  the  morning  were  temporarily  forgotten ;  Yusef 
Matib  was  too  busily  engaged  in  his  own  affairs  to 
visit  or  communicate  with  her,  and  a  personage  from 
headquarters  had  personally  approached  her  with 
words  of  congratulation. 

As  "Mother  Machree"  held  the  audience  in  an  orgy 
of  sentiment,  she  decided  that  nothing  is  quite  as 
black  as  thinking  makes  it,  and  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  evening  with  a  free  mind  unclouded  in  its  serenity. 

The  famous  comedian  next  took  the  stage,  and 
suddenly  discovering  who  sat  below  him,  made 
extravagant  gestures  of  welcome.  He  was  an  old 
acquaintance  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  Pendennis  had 
strolled  across  the  footlit  boards  of  London  theatres, 
a  noted  beauty  sought  after  and  applauded,  on  whom 
clothes  took  ar»  added  cachet,  and  for  whom  the  front 
rows  of  the  stalls  were  nightly  filled  by  a  throng  of 
adventurous-eyed  men. 

The  soldiers  settled  themselves  for  a  spell  of 
laughter.  It  was  not  often  they  had  such  fare  handed 
out  to  them,  for  the  little  squat  man  seated  at  the 
piano  was  a  London  idol,  whose  reputation  had 
filtered  to  the  shores  "down  under,"  even  though  he 
himself  had  never  visited  there. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  men  would  never  let  him  leave 
the  platform.  Encore  after  encore  was  stormed  for, 
until,  almost  speechless  from  the  effort  of  making  his 
words  carry  in  an  acoustically  impossible  building, 
the  comedian  sought  for  cover  in  the  dim  corner  of 
the  "wings." 
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"Give  'em  a  minute  to  settle,"  he  advised,  as  Mary 
prepared  to  take  her  place  on  the  stage  he  had  just 
vacated.  "Don't  be  scared.  I  am  a  good  foil  for  you. 
One  can  get  tired  of  laughing  as  easy  as  anything 
else,  and  a  straight  song  comes  fine  after  a  rough 
house." 

His  words,  kindly  meant,  were  those  of  a  pro- 
fessional, heartening  a  nervous  amateur,  and  the  girl 
felt  a  little  flare  of  resentment.  Knowing  as  she  did 
the  full  value  of  her  gift,  and  usually  unafraid  to  a 
degree  that  had  made  her  the  envy  of  her  fellow 
students,  she  mentally  braced  herself  to  do  her  best 
in  the  numbers  she  had  chosen.  His  encouragement 
was  the  most  efficacious  fillip  that  could  have  been 
administered,  though  not  in  the  way  that  he  intended 
it. 

The  accompanist,  groaning  audibly  over  his  part 
in  the  "Chanson  Indoue,"  followed  the  girl  with  an 
air  of  martyrdom,  as  she  entered  the  lighted  circle 
and  bowed  in  response  to  the  applause  that  the  men 
gave,  extra  warm  because  they  knew  that,  like  them- 
selves, she  was  Australian.  In  alien  lands  during  the 
war  the  bond  of  kind  and  race  became  very  close,  and 
as  the  Camel  Corps  sergeant,  muttering  impreca- 
tions, entered  upon  his  uncertain  way  (camel  tending 
seeming  painfully  easy  to  him  at  that  moment), 
Mary's  eyes  went  down  the  rows  of  bronzed  faces, 
seeking  acquaintances,  thrilling  a  little  at  the  un- 
affected interest  she  read  there. 

Her  voice  held  all  ears  from  the  first  note.  The 
song  was  a  gem,  rendered  inimitably  by  a  clear,  true 
soprano,  in  which  the  ioy  of  living  still  lingered, 
albeit  blonded  by  a  shadow  of  melancholy.  Slim, 
very  self-possessed  and  unafraid,  the  girl  stood  in  the 
dun  setting  of  reed  hut  and  flickering,  uncertain  light, 
her  white  dress  moth-like  in  the  footlights'  glow,  her 
hands  clasped  behind  her  as  if  she  were  once  again 
in  the  gilt  French  salon  of  her  old  teacher,  receiving  a 
lesson.  She  threw  a  spell  over  the  listeners,  taking 
them  with  her  on  the  magic  carpet  of  her  voice  to 
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Indian  shores;  fluttering  forms  they  saw,  heard  the 
swell  of  the  insatiable  sea,  and  the  call  of  the  eternal 
desire  harboured  in  all  men.  To  the  last  note  she 
held  them  until  the  sound  had  died  between  her  lips 
in  a  sigh. 

Owen  found  his  throat  dry  and  parched.  The  hut, 
the  shouting-  men,  the  whole  surroundings  seemed 
unreal.  He  was  back  once  more  in  the  comfortable, 
ugly  sitting-room,  playing  for  Mary  for  the  first 
time,  Mary  who  sang  with  her  eyes  on  the  thrushes 
on  the  garden  lawn.  So  long  ago  ;  a  care- 
free existence  separated  from  the  present,  by  a  desert 
waste  of  conflict,  unhappiness  and  hardship,  that  was 
lightened  only  by  a  smouldering  sense  of  duty. 

"Dust  and  ashes !"  his  present  life  was  by  old 
desires  that  could  not  be  revived,  and  new  desires 
that  were  unattainable. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  was  speaking,  the  tones  of  her 
voice  high  pitched  above  the  stamping  and  vociferous 
clamour  of  the  men.  She  was  addressing  Johnson. 

"Her  name?  Mary  Shannon.  Daughter  of  my  old 
Boss.  Fine  girl,  trained  by  Monkosa." 

"My  God!"  cried  Mrs.  Pendennis  shrilly,  and  she 
pulled  at  the  wrap  at  her  throat  as  if  it  were  choking 
her.  The  rouge  spots  on  her  cheeks  stood  out, 
sharply  defined,  red  rings  on  an  ashen  surface. 

"What  Shannon?"  The  ex-manager  did  not  hear, 
and  she  repeated  the  question  in  an  agony  of  im- 
patience. 

"John  Shannon,  of  Kingundi  and  Peak  Plains,"  he 
answered. 

Mrs.  Pendennis's  body  sagged  in  her  chair,  her 
stricken  gaze  devouring  the  slim  girl,  once  more 
standing  in  the  illumination  of  the  flaring  footlights. 

The  Camel  Corps  sergeant,  limp  from  his  former 
efforts,  but  manifestly  more  at  ease,  propped  a  dog-: 
eared  operatic  score  on  the  rack,  and  waited  for 
silence. 

"Si  mi  chiama  no  Mimi  "  commenced  Mary, 

then  bearing  in  mind  the  limitations  of  her  audience, 
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reverted  into  the  English  version  of  Mimi's  song. 
"My  story  is  a  short  one ." 

Her  eyes  suddenly  met  those  of  Owen  Murray 
below  her,  and  were  held  almost  against  her  will.  "I 

am  content  and  happy "  So  he  was  there  all  the 

time  and  she  did  not  know !  Would  he  never  stop 
staring?  He  was  hypnotizing  her,  his  eyes  were 
trying  to  say  something,  something  that  she  could 
not  understand.  She  hesitated,  faltered,  then  with  an 
effort  wrenched  her  thoughts  away,  and  sang  to  a 
round-faced,  gaping  trooper,  perched  on  a  cross-tie 
at  the  back  of  the  building. 

Of  course  "Boheme"  was  a  mistake  as  an  encore. 
Pink  had  been  right.  A  current  of  unrest  seemed  to 
envelope  the  girl  as  she  sang.  Something  was  amiss 
— everything  was  wrong.  The  recitative — "More  than 
just  this  I  cannot  find  to  tell  you.  I  am  a  tiresome 
neighbour  that  at  an  awkward  moment  intrudes  upon 
you" — struck  her  s.s  appropriate.  Had  she  sung 
flat,  awful  thought!  But  the  applause  was  comfort- 
ing, and  Miss  Pinkney's  complacent  smile  told  Mary 
that  the  song  had  been  good.  As  she  bowed,  her 
gaze  strayed  again  to  the  audience  in  the  front, 
row,  whose  faces  were  turned  towards  her  like  flowers 
to  the  sun's  warmth.  There  was  Mr.  Johnson,  beam- 
ing, and  beside  him  Owen's  friend,  the  strange  lady, 
drawn-faced  and  tragic.  Mary  had  not  noticed  her 
there  before.  Purposely  the  girl  avoided  her  glance, 
almost  like  a  bashful  child.  She  looked  past  con- 
fusedly, and  found  herself  again  confronted  by  Owen 
Murray.  What  had  he  tried  to  communicate?  Was 
it  something  about  the  woman  at  his  side?  Who  was 
she?  What  had  she  to  do  with  him?  They  had 
seemed  on  intimate  terms  in  the  hotel . 

The  lights  swam  in  a  roseate  mist,  and  the 
audience  receded  into  the  distance.  Vaguely  Mary 
felt  the  accompanist's  hand  as  he  helped  her  off  the 
platform,  and  his  announcement  that  her  other 
numbers  had  been  left  behind  in  Cairo  held  no  signi- 
ficance. The  audience,  expectant  for  a  further  encore, 
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cat-called  in  disgust  when  the  fact  of  the  forgotten 
music  was  communicated  to  them. 

Murray  rose,  with  a  muttered  excuse,  and  went 
round  to  where  Mary  stood  gathering  her  wraps 
together,  preparatory  to  joining  Miss  Pinkney.  No 
verbal  greeting  passed,  only  a  long  hand  clasp  and 
a  level  look  seemed  to  open  a  door  into  the  soul  of 
each.  For  a  little  space  they  seemed  alone,  shut  off 
from  the  others,  two  atoms  floating  in  Time's  abyss, 
the  surroundings  unimportant,  holding  no  place  in 
their  thoughts,  with  the  great  truth  they  had  mutually 
awakened  to.  It  was  the  comedian  who  broke  the 
spell,  pitching  his  voice  high  over  the  clamour  of  the 
audience. 

"For  God's  sake,  go  on,"  he  urged.  "The  noise  is 
awful.  Sing  'em  a  scale,  anything.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
I  was  a  good  foil?  Buck  up,  deary."  Mary  only  half 
heard  him,  but  the  words  recalled  Owen  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  present. 

"Come,"  he  said  suddenly,  catching  the  girl's  arm. 
"Sing  again  for  old  time's  sake.  I'll  play  for  you. 
Can  you  remember  the  words  of  'Australia  will  be 
there.' " 

"Put  some  ginger  into  it,"  advised  the  man  from 
the  Halls. 

The  Camel  Corps  sergeant  superseded,  glowered. 
"I  could  have  managed  that,"  he  complained." 

"Too  slow  off  the  mark,  my  son,"  said  the 
comedian.  "You've  got  to  be  nippy  when  there  is  a 
bit  of  skirt  about  nowadays,  specially  one  with  a 
voice  like  that  thrown  in.  She's  a  second  Nellie 
Melba,  I  tell  you,  or  will  be  when  she  matures,  and 
take  it  from  me  I  know." 

He  ran  an  appraising  eye  over  the  girl's  figure. 
"Right  build  and  all." 

Owen  Murray's  sure  touch  on  the  discoloured 
keys  of  the  piano  made  Mary's  heart  lift,  and  as  the 
opening  chords  crashed  out  she  felt  that  with  his 
help  she  would  give  of  her  best  in  the  popular 
melody,  hackneyed  enough  now  and  worn,  the  inner 
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sentiment  that  once  thrilled  the  listener  gone  with 
the  pangs  of  war,  only  the  pale  drifts  of  memory 
remaining  to  colour  its  passages.  But  in  those  days 
when  it  had  echoed  over  the  dying  on  the  Peninsula, 
had  risen  on  the  ^Egean  winds  from  the  dauntless 
voyagers  on  the  "Southland,"  it  was  a  battle  cry, 
a  gauge  flung  down  by  the  youngest  country,  a 
pledge  of  faith  by  the  youthful  voices  who  sent  the 
melody  echoing  above  the  guns  of  Gallipoli. 

Mary's  clear  soprano  carried  the  song  to  the  final 
verse,  her  audience  silent  until  then,  but  at  the  end 
they  joined  in.  their  voices  welding  in  a  column  of 
sound  that  drove  through  the  roof  and  flung  triumph 
and  challenge  into  the  night.  It  was  not  a  mere  song, 
but  an  expression  of  faith,  permanent  and  unchang- 
ing, a  pledge  of  revenge,  and  the  wraiths  of  the  battle 
fields,  the  pale  forms  that  still  clung,  earth-bound  to 
the  scenes  of  their  supreme  sacrifice,  joined  their 
ghostly  whispers  to  the  triumphant  battle  cry.  Mary 
left  the  stage  trembling  and  unnerved,  Owen  close  at 
her  heels.  She  felt  his  fingers  close  over  her  shaking 
ones,  and  the  warmth  and  leaping  vitality  of  his  touch 
thrilled  her  almost  unbearably. 

For  a  second  she  thought  he  was  going  to  break 
the  silence  that  had  enveloped  them  since  they  were 
hemmed  in  (how  long  ago !)  by  the  bush  fire,  a 
silence  that  was  not  of  words  only,  for  until  to-night 
neither  by  look  nor  action  had  he  betrayed  his 
feelings. 

She  waited,  hoping  desperately,  praying  for  him  to 
speak,  her  heart  throbbing  painfully.  But  the  moment 
passed.  His  hand  dropped,  while  his  voice,  polite  and 
impersonal,  belying  the  ardency  of  his  gaze,  filled  in 
the  silence  with  compliments  about  her  performance 
and  improved  technique — sincere  expressions  enough, 
but  she  would  much  rather  he  had  not  uttered  them. 
They  placed  her  miles  away  from  where  she  wished 
to  be.  Mary  responded  gamely,  however,  thanking 
him  in  precisely  the  same  tone  that  she  acknow- 
ledged the  panegyric  launched  by  the  comedian.  It 
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was  her  own  fault,  she  knew.  On  Kingundi  station 
by  her  own  action  alone,  had  she  brought  the  situa- 
tion about.  She  had  driven  him  away,  refused  to 
listen,  mounted  a  moral  high-horse  that  had  proved 
a  dull  and  unsatisfying  steed,  and  now  was  reaping 
the  reward  of  conscious  virtue.  She  did  not  appre- 
ciate that  the  subsequent  months  had  materially 
altered  her  outlook  on  the  world  in  general;  had 
modified  the  somewhat  crude  views  of  girlhood,  and 
materially  matured  the  later  conceptions  of  life.  The 
times  in  which  she  lived  constituted  a  moral  forcing 
house  for  character.  Both  she  and  Owen  had 
expanded  and  grown  to  a  surprising  degree.  Now 
they  were  meeting  each  other  almost  as  strangers, 
and  there  were  adjustments  to  make  that  would  take 
them  some  time. 

It  was  all  poignantly  familiar,  yet  unreal,  and  as 
the  conventional  sentences  passed  between  them, 
Owen  recognised  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  own 
actions.  He  had  felt  Mary's  confusion,  and  was 
miserably  conscious  that  she  expected  something  of 
him.  But  circumstances  rendered  him  dumb. 

The  ex-manager  caused  a  diversion,  bringing  Mrs. 
Pendennis  (a  strangely  nervous  edition  of  the  usually 
calm  demeanoured  lady)  to  be  introduced. 

Johnson  also  seemed  to  have  caught  some  of  the 
pervading  unrest,  for  he  stammered  a  little  as  he 
made  the  necessary  introductions.  Mary  held  out  a 
frank,  girlish  hand.  The  woman  topped  her  fair  head 
by  at  least  an  inch,  and  Mary  found  herself  looking 
up  into  the  blue  eyes,  with  their  artistically  blackened 
lashes  and  pencilled  brows,  with  feelings  of  curiosity 
more  than  anything  else. 

The  voice,  slightly  husky  and  uncertain,  claimed 
her  attention.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  heard  the 
timbre  before,  and  wondered  where.  Then  she  almost 
smiled.  It  was  a  replica  of  her  own  tones,  a  subtle 
inflection  here  and  there,  the  slight  uplift  of  the  final 
word  of  a  sentence,  a  dwelling  on  a  syllable,  made  an 
almost  perfect  illusion.  The  newcomer  was  speaking 
rapidly. 
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"My  dear  child,  what  a  wonderful  gift  you  have! 
The  pleasure  you  bestow  surely  counterbalances  the 
training  you  have  undergone  to  reach  such  perfec- 
tion." It  was  parrot-spoken,  artificial,  the  cloak  for 
some  stress  of  feeling. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  pleased." 

"It  is  a  red-letter  day." 

She  touched  the  girl  lightly  on  the  cheek,  emotion 
gripping  her,  and  Mary  saw  with  surprise  the  gleam 
of  tears.  Her  gaze  lengthened  into  a  wondering 
stare,  a  subconscious  effort  to  penetrate  the  older 
woman's  mental  armour.  She  felt  a  strange,  inde- 
finable attraction.  Mary  wondered  why  this  stranger 
held  any  appeal  for  her,  for  no  mere  meeting  and 
parting  was  this.  She  felt  that  the  woman  beside  her 
had  come  definitely  into  her  life,  and  would  not  easily 
be  shut  out. 

A  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  followed.  It  seemed 
as  if  each  second  forged  the  bond  between  them 
more  securely,  and  the  girl  fought  against  it,  resent- 
ing it  desperately . 

"My  child ." 

Mrs.  Pendennis's  words  were  interrupted  by  Owen 
Murray's  level  tones. 

"This  lady  once  sang  in  public  too,"  he  announced 
to  Mary.  "The  timbre  in  your  voices  is  very  much 
alike." 

"Quite  right,"  agreed  the  comedian,  who  had  come 
up  at  that  moment  and  wa?  tendering  a  boisterous 
welcome  to  the  subject  of  Owen's  first  remark. 
"Many  a  time  I've  stood  in  the  wings  listening  when 
I  should  have  been  elsewhere.  To-night  I  kept 
wondering  whose  voice  Miss  Shannon's  was  putting 
me  in  mind  of.  Now  I  know." 

So  he  had  noticed  it  too.  Mary  breathed  a  sigh. 
Of  course,  it  had  been  the  tie  of  music  that  had  bound 
them.  She  had  been  foolish  not  to  fall  to  it  sooner 
when  the  similarity  of  their  speaking  tones  first 
struck  her. 

"I  felt  we  had  talked  together  before,"  she  admitted 
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aloud,  and  wondered  why  the  statuesque  stranger 
winced  suddenly.  Mary  began  to  wish  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  would  return  to  her  seat,  until  she  remem- 
bered that  Owen  would  probably  accompany  her 
(they  had  evidently  come  to  the  concert  together), 
but  the  latter  made  no  effort  to  go.  Mary  seemed  to 
fascinate  her,  and  she  stood,  in  the  shadow,  her  furs 
pulled  round  her  face  almost  hiding  it,  her  eyes, 
hungrily  tracing  every  curve  and  feature  in  the  young 
fresh  countenance  of  the  girl,  completely  disregard- 
ing the  amiable  chatter  of  the  man  from  the  Halls, 
who,  now  he  had  renewed  acquaintanceship,  was 
determined  not  to  let  it  lapse  from  any  lack  of  effort 
on  his  part. 

Johnson  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  slip  off  to 
Miss  Pinkney,  about  whom  his  conscience  was 
beginning  to  give  him  trouble,  for  until  he  had  m°.t 
Mrs.  Pendennis  his  allegiance  to  the  elderly  spinster 
had  been  unswerving,  a  fact  which  she  took  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

This  evening  he  had  intercepted  positively  vicious 
glances  levelled  in  the  direction  of  his  fair  companion, 
and  had  received  no  acknowledgment  to  his  salute. 

He  found  the  good  lady  on  the  verge  of  hysterics, 
a  handkerchief  pressed  to  her  mouth  in  a  determined 
effort  not  to  appear  upset  before  the  Canteen  ladies. 

"My  dear  girl,  what  is  the  matter?  You  look  fairly 
played  out,"  he  whispered  in  genuine  concern.  Miss 
Pinkney  as  a  rule  displayed  no  emotion.  In  fact  he 
had  begun  of  late  to  wondei  if  she  were  not  deficient 
in  that  element,  so  essential  in  the  makings  of 
womanhood.  She  pointed  a  furtive  and  shaking 
finger  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  back. 

"Who  is  that?  Where  did  she  come  from?"  she 
demanded.  "Are  my  eyes  deceived,  or  else  have  I 
gone  mad  all  of  a  sudden?" 

The  manager  felt  a  throb  of  triumph.  Miss 
Pinkney  was  at  last  actually  jealous  of  his  beautiful 
and  noticeable  acquaintance.  He  straightened  him- 
self in  not  unpardonable  pride. 
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"Mrs.  Pendennis  is  her  name,  a  friend  of  Owen's, 
used  to  be  a  noted  comedy  actress  until  her  voice 
gave  out.  I  invited  her  to  hear  our  little  nightingale. 
A  good  judge,  too,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  Seemed 
fairly  taken  with  Mary -." 

Miss  Pinkney  nearly  screamed  aloud  at  him,  but 
controlled  herself  with  a  valiant  effort. 

"You  old  fool/'  she  hissed  close  to  his  ear,  mindful 
of  the  ladies  sitting  by.  "You  blind  old  idiot!  I 

might  have  known  ."  She  swept  aside  his 

offended  question  with  a  torrent  of  words.  "Be  quiet, 
can't  you?  Listen  to  me  for  a  minute,  instead  of 
talking  and  making  a  further  mess  of  things.  That 

woman  ,"  she  laid  emphasis  on  the  word,  "is 

Mary's  mother.  Her  mother,  man,  now  do  you  see 
what  a  mix  it  all  is?  What  will  Shannon  say  when 
he  knows  they've  met?"  Johnson's  complacent 
expression  had  altered  to  one  of  stupefaction.  "After 
all  these  years,  too,"  wailed  the  good  lady.  "I  have 
been  so  careful,  and  now ." 

"It  is  impossible  to  credit.  He  need  hear  nothing 
about  the  incident  unless  you  tell  him." 

"We  must  go  home,"  said  Miss  Pinkney.  "We 
must  leave  the  country  as  sopn  as  possible.  There 
will  be  a  scandal.  She  will  claim  relationship."  She 
twisted  her  hands  in  anguish. 

"Take  a  pull,  old  girl.  Is  it  likely  after  all  these 
years  Mrs.  Pendennis  will  want  to  adopt  a  daughter 
who  is  grown  up  and  would  give  her  mother's  age 
away  at  every  step?  She  has  no  legal  claim  either, 
so  what  are  you  upsetting  yourself  over.  Blast  this 
infernal  din" — this  in  parenthesis,  as  the  comedian 
reappeared  on  the  stage. 

"I  don't  want  Mary  to  know  who  this  woman  is." 

"I  see.     Is  that  Shannon's  orders?" 

Miss  Pinkney  hesitated. 

"Not  verbally — altogether,"  she  admitted,  un- 
willingly. "We  never  discussed  such  a  contingency. 
But  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  Mary  should  be 
kept  in  complete  ignorance.  Her  mother's  life  would 
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bring  disgrace  to  her.  The  example  would  be 
frightful.  I  always  have  striven  to  shield  the  child 
from  the  hard  facts  of  life  since  she  has  been  in  my 
charge."  The  speaker  gave  a  sudden  sob.  "Now 
that  the  fruits  of  all  those  years  are  commencing  to 
show  I  will  not  have  her  weaned  away  from  me.  She 
is  mine — " 

Understanding  suddenly  came  to  Johnson,  and  his 
face  grew  soft. 

"Do  you  judge  her  affection  to  be  of  such  light 
a  order?"  he  asked.  "Give  her  a  chance." 

"Blood  tells,"  answered  Miss  Pinkney,  grimly. 
"See  the  way  they  have  taken  to  each  other." 

"Mrs.  Pendennis  is  an  extremely  fascinating 
personalty.  Mary  might  easily  be  attracted  by  her 
charm  of  manner."  But  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  was 
wrong. 

Miss  Pinkney  rose,  determination  written  in  her 
countenance,  her  cheeks  flaunting  the  red  flag  of  battle. 

"It's  insupportable,  monstrous.  I  can't  sit  watching 
them  another  minute."  She  made  her  way  to  the 
shadowed  corner,  stumbling  without  apology  over 
the  impeding  feet  of  her  companions  along  the  row. 
Mary  greeted  her  and,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  turned 
to  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

"May  I  introduce  Miss  Pinkney,"  she  said.  "This 
lady  used  to  sing,  too,  Pink  dear,"  she  added  to 
her  obviously  flustered  guardian.  Miss  Pinkney 
glowered. 

"Come  home,"  she  commanded  uncompromisingly, 
ignoring  the  introduction,  ignoring  also  Murray, 
whom  she  had  not  previously  seen.  Mrs.  Pendennis 
bowed,  and  her  lips  took  an  ironical  twist. 

"I  have  an  idea  we  have  met  somewhere,"  she 
said  lazily,  "but  my  memory  is  a  bad  one,  for  I  cannot 
say  where.  Strangely  enough,  Miss  Shannon  ex- 
perienced the  same  feeling  about  me." 

"We  have  never  been  introduced,"  said  Miss  Pink- 
ney, a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene.  Owen  Murray 
stood  aside,  dismayed  and  ill  at  ease.  He  had  not 
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anticipated  that  the  worthy  ex-manager  would  have 
thought  fit  to  bring  Mrs.  Pendennis  and  the  girl 
together,  and  had  writhed  impotently  at  the  meeting, 
quite  unable  to  prevent  its  taking  place. 

Although  none  present  knew  of  his  former  con- 
nection with  Mrs.  Pendennis  (he  judged  that  Mary 
would  not  associate  her  with  the  woman  of  his  con- 
fession), still  he  felt  keenly  anxious  to  end  the  situa- 
tion, which  to  him  was  intolerable,  as  soon  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  create  a  diversion. 

It  was  turning  a  knife  in  the  wound  to  see  the  two 
women  together,  and  he  cursed  the  unkind  Fates  that 
had  woven  his  life  and  theirs  into  such  a  tangled 
skein. 

He  wondered  miserably  what  Mary  would  say 
if  she  became  aware  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  identity;  that 
before  her  stood  the  subject  of  their  quarrel. 

When  Miss  Pinkney  appeared,  obviously  perturbed 
and  truculent,  followed  by  Johnson,  Owen  saw  that 
it  was  the  ill-starred  meeting  that  had  affected  her 
also,  and  wondered  why  so  simple  an  occurrence 
could  disturb  her  usual  serenity.  As  a  rule  she  was 
sufficiently  broadminded  not  to  object  to  "Bohe- 
mians" (kind  word)  and  Mrs.  Pendennis's  moral 
short-comings,  even  if  Miss  Pinkney  was  aware  of 
them,  could  in  no  way  account  for  the  shortness  of 
her  manner. 

Mary  had  also  noticed  her  guardian's  curtness,  and 
was  quick  to  resent  it. 

"Pink,  dear,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "What  has 
come  over  you  ?" 

"I  feel  ill,"  she  answered,  not  altogether  untruth- 
fully, for  the  events  of  the  evening  had  seriously  dis- 
turbed her.  "I  want  you  to  come  home  at  once." 

At  the  sudden,  ironic  smile  that  illumined  Mrs. 
Pendennis's  face  the  good  woman  flinched  guiltily, 
but  she  stuck  to  her  point  with  dogged  determina- 
tion in  spite  of  Mary's  expostulations.  The  girl  under- 
stood well  enough  that  no  illness  distressed  her  guar- 
dian and  stood  out  against  her  wishes,  from  a  desire 
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not  to  be  "ordered  about"  before  people  more  than 
anything  else. 

However,  weight  of  numbers  told,  for  Johnson 
and  Owen  Murray  unexpectedly  came  to  Miss  Pink- 
ney's  assistance  with  a  tactful  word  or  two,  and  Mary, 
surprised  and  chagrined  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
donned  her  wraps  and  departed,  openly  sulky.  As 
they  waited  for  the  car  in  frosty  silence,  which  Miss 
Pinkney  hardly  noticed,  so  preoccupied  was  she  by 
the  events  of  the  evening,  the  harrassed  duenna 
determined  that  come  what  might,  she  and  her  charge 
must  leave  Egypt  immediately.  It  sounded  easy  when 
mentally  voiced,  but  Miss  Pinkney  in  her  calcula- 
tions had  reckoned  without  Mary  Shannon  and  her 
emancipation  from  apron-strings. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  returned  alone  to  her  seat  in  the 
audience,  the  manager  and  Murray  having  volun- 
teered to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  Mary  Shannon's 
motor  and  the  "Gyppy"  driver  hired  for  the  evening 
who  had  disappeared,  and  for  a  space  sat  unmindful 
of  the  performance  going  on  in  front  of  her.  She 
was  trying  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  fact  that  the 
girl  she  had  just  been  holding  in  light  conversation 
was  her  daughter,  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the 
idea  seemed  almost  too  fantastic  to  credit.  The 
years  had  considerably  dulled  her  memory  of  mother- 
hood, overlain  as  it  had  been,  at  the  time,  by  other 
matters  exercising  all  her  thoughts  and  emotions  to 
their  utmost.  Indeed,  until  to-night  maternal  prompt- 
ings had  become  almost  negligible  in  the  surround- 
ing unhappiness  that  had  coloured  those  past  days. 
Her  thoughts  reverted  to  them,  and  again  she  saw 
the  form  of  a  child  clinging  to  her  skirts  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  restrain  her  from  descending  the  stair- 
case. Her  own  words  giving  her  promise  of  return, 
came  back.  That  pledge  had  never  been  redeemed,  the 
child  had  grown  to  womanhood,  and,  even  as  the 
years  had  dimmed  the  older  woman's  memories,  they 
had  probably  erased  them  altogether  from  the  younger 
mind.  Mrs.  Pendennis  suddenly  became  conscious 
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that,  as  time  wore  on,  with  every  glimpse  of  the  girl 
she  obtained,  the  latent  motherhood  in  her  would  stir 
and  wake,  and  the  pangs  of  its  new  birth  rend  her 
in  agony.  Her  mind  sorted  out  the  incidents  of  the 
past,  and  with  merciless  deliberation  sat  judge  on  her 
own  and  Shannon's  actions  condemning  and  acquit- 
ting with  awful  impartiality. 

Clothed  in  reverie  in  the  crowded  hut,  she  felt 
that  given  the  years  over  again  she  would  act  in  the 
same  way.  On  her  own  initiative  did  she  cut  herself 
off  from  all  that  she  had  hitherto  held  sacred,  promp- 
ted by  the  knowledge  that  to  have  remained  at 
Shannon's  side  would  have  been  a  condoning  of  a 
deadly  sin,  a  daily  horror,  colouring  her  whole  exist- 
ence. She  had  done  her  best  at  the  time,  and  as 
compensation  for  the  unkind  buffeting  of  Fate  after- 
wards had  taken  the  easy  road  the  world  had  pre- 
sented to  her. 

The  "gamin"  spirit  awoke.  Anyway  what  a  gay 
life  it  had  been  while  it  lasted !  She  mentally  waved 
goodbye  to  the  old  days  and  turned  her  attention  to 
the  new,  they  would  be  exciting  too,  but  with  thrills 
of  different  kinds,  and  a  lurking  fear  in  the  shadows. 
Nevertheless  she  did  not  regret  the  change,  appreciat- 
ing that  with  the  passing  of  years  desires  also  pass, 
giving  place  to  other  wants.  What  she  did  not 
bargain  for  was  the  hunger  of  motherhood. 

Owen  came  back  presently. 

"They've  gone  and  there  is  a  new  moon  to  light 
the  road  a  bit,  thank  Heaven." 

"Did  you  bow  to  it  ?"  she  enquired.  "Though  I  am 
told  three  bows  are  strictly  necessary  before  the  old 
man  will  listen  to  any  requests,  much  less  grant 
them." 

"I  have  none  to  make.  It  doesn't  pay  to  revive 
old  desires." 

Mrs.  Pendennis  turned  sharply  in  her  chair,  and 
gave  him  a  moment's  quick  scrutiny. 

"So  you  knew  Miss  Shannon  before  you  came  to 
Egypt?" 

N 
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Owen  nodded. 

"Very  well,"  he  admitted,  and  his  face  told  her 
infinitely  more  than  his  words.  "I  was  'jackerooing' 
on  her  father's  station,  made  bookkeeper  and  thanks 
to  Kingundi  air,  was  mended  up  sufficiently  to  pass 
the  Vet.  for  this  stunt." 

"You  were  in  love  with  her."  She  spoke  it  as  a 
fact. 

"I  was,"  he  said.  "There  was  something  incompre- 
hensible in  the  whole  business.  I  landed  there  heart- 
sick for  you,  fighting  my  desire  to  return  to  you  with 
every  fibre  of  my  being,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  her  1 
seemed  to  transfer  my  heart  hunger.  She  appealed 
to  me  as  you  did," 

Mrs.  Pendennis  laughed  silently.  "Go  on,"  she 
said.  "It  is  vastly  interesting  to  hear  at  first  hand 
how  one  is  supplanted  in  the  affections  of  a  man." 

"Are  you  offended?" 

"My  dear,"  she  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm,  "of  course 
not.  As  far  as  age  goes,  it  would  have  been  a  far 
more  fitting  match  than  the  one  you  propose.  Tell 
me  some  more,  Owen,  surely  between  you  and  me 
there  can  be  no  screens,  we  are  'of  the  world.'  " 

"I  felt  sure  you  would  understand,"  he  said 
relievedly. 

"I  do — more  than  you  imagine,"  she  responded. 
"Was  I  not  the  subject  of  your  dispute?  You  see  1 
don't  forget  what  you  told  me  when  we  met  the  other 
night." 

"You  had  been  too  big  an  influence  in  my  life  for 
me  to  ignore." 

"I  see,  then  you  did  what  was  right."  Again  she 
laughed,  but  the  sound  ended  abruptly.  She  said, 
"Go  on." 

"There  isn't  any  more.  I  just  pulled  out,  left  the 
station  ostensibly  to  start  on  my  own  account — it 
was  easy  in  that  way.  Then  soon  after  the  war  com- 
menced," he  rose  as  he  spoke,  for  the  sonorous  chords 
of  "God  save  the  King"  sounded,  heralding  the  end 
of  the  concert.  Mrs.  Pendennis  gathered  her  wrap 
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around  her,  glad  of  the  partial  cover  its  big  collar 
afforded  her  face,  and  as  she  walked  to  the  automo- 
bile in  the  midst  of  the  outpouring  stream  of  khaki- 
clad  men,  she  made  feverish  resolution  that  come 
what  may  her  relationship  with  Mary  should  never 
be  discovered  by  Owen. 

Miss  Pinkney,  honest,  blundering  fool,  who  had 
obviously  recognised  her,  but  whom  Mrs.  Pendennis 
had  only  known  by  name,  must  be  sought  out  and 
warned,  cajoled,  threatened,  anything  to  close  her 
mouth.  Further  ahead  than  that  Mrs.  Pendennis 
did  not  speculate.  The  threads  of  their  lives  had 
been  too  inextricably  tangled  to  search  for  the  knots. 
Time  must  be  employed,  with  its  swift  flowing  influ- 
ences, to  straighten  things  out. 

As  she  entered  the  car  Johnson  appeared,  his 
usually  cheerful  countenance  puckered  with  anxiety. 

"May  I  claim  Murray?"  he  enquired.  "  Can  you 
return  alone?  Something  important  has  cropped 
up." 

Mrs.  Pendennis  made  it  easy  for  him,  though  a 
sharp  momentary  fear  stabbed  her  that  Miss  Pinkney 
had  already  acquainted  him  with  the  facts.  In 
reality  she  ached  to  have  a  silent  space  in  which  she 
could  think  uninterruptedly,  for  she  recognized  she 
was  powerless  to  avert  the  knowledge  reaching  Owen 
if  Johnson  knew  already. 

She  bade  the  men  good-bye,  and  settled  herself 
for  a  silent  drive  home. 

Johnson,  with  a  feverish  grip  on  Murray's  shoul- 
der, conducted  him  to  the  two  storeyed  house  across 
the  road,  that  served  as  mess.  In  the  lighted  room 
the  older  man  looked  haggard  and  uneasy. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  concerning  the 
lady  who  has  just  gone — Mrs.  Pendennis,"  he  com- 
menced, pushing  the  whiskey  bottle  across  the  table 
in  his  companion's  direction,  after  first  securing  a 
stiff  nip  for  himself.  "How  long  have  you  known 
her?  I  understand  she — " 

Owen  interrupted. 
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"Mrs.  Pendennis  has  been  a — friend  of  mine  for 
several  years,  since  my  Varsity  days,  in  fact." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  details  about  her — mode  of 
living."  His  hearer  winced. 

"Some  time  ago  she  was  a  musical  comedy  star. 
Then  she  lost  her  voice,  and  having  sufficient  private 
means,  just  floated  in  the  eddying  circles  of  London 
life.  One  meets  many  of  the  same  type,  aimless, 
pleasure-loving  women,  deeming  the  present  all 
sufficient,  and  needing  the  future  not  at  all." 

"Wonder  why  he  evaded  a  straightout  answer," 
thought  Johnson.  Aloud  he  said,  in  non-committal 
tones,  "They  attract  one,  those  handsome  women, 
but  there  aren't  many  home  comforts  attached  to 
them." 

"What's  up?"  enquired  Owen  briefly.  "Has  Miss 
Pinkney  been  raising  objections  to  your  bringing 
Mrs.  Pendennis  to  the  Concert?  I  agree  it  was  un- 
necessary to  introduce  her  to  Mary."  His  voice  had 
a  razor  edge  in  it. 

Johnson  lowered  himself  heavily  into  a  canvas 
chair,  and  took  a  long  pull  at  his  whiskey. 

"Listen  to  this ;  I  don't  mind  telling  you  it  was  a 
facer  to  me,  a  regular  knock  out  ."  The  tele- 
phone bell  interrupted,  sharply  insistent.  With  a 
growl  Johnson  rose  in  response  to  the  summons,  and 
Owen,  caught  in  the  maze  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
conjectures,  was  unaware  of  his  companion's  suddenly 
kindled  excitement.  Wras  he  going  to  be  strong 
enough  to  stick  to  his  compact,  Murray  wondered, 
and,  once  married,  would  his  influence  and  control 
count  for  much  in  Mrs.  Pendennis's  scheme  of  things. 
Would  love  gild  the  rough  corners  of  their 
union?  Not  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  had 
plainly  told  her  that  she  would  receive  consideration 
and  perhaps  the  dregs  of  past  passion,  that  was  all. 
But  he  knew,  to  her,  the  improved  position  he  offered 
and  prospect  of  wealth,  far  outweighed  all  other 
adjuncts  to  marriage.  She  had  out-lived  illusions, 
and  love  was  the  greatest  of  all. 
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The  exuberant  entry  of  a  party  of  officers,  shedding- 
belts  and  clamouring1  for  drinks,  roused  him  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  present.  Johnson  held  up  a  hand 
for  silence,  slamming  down  the  receiver  as  he  did 
so,  his  face  alight. 

"We're  called  out,  boys.  Trouble  in  Cairo. 
Promises  to  be  lively — and  with  any  luck  we'll  be  in 
time  for  the  fun." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  questions,  a  hurried  resump- 
tion of  Sam  Brownes,  and  then  a  stampede  to  the 
door. 

"Come  on,  Murray,  pinch  a  horse  and  ride  with 
us,"  shouted  Johnson,  disappearing  in  the  darkness. 
"I've  a  spare  saddle  in  my  tent." 

However  engrossing  his  previous  news  might  have 
been,  he  was  content  to  let  it  wait  indefinitely,  in  the 
face  of  this  latest  development. 

Up  and  down  the  horse  lines  lights  flashed,  and 
men  prayed  that  there  might  be  enough  bridles  to 
"go  round,"  saddles  they  felt  might  be  dispensed 
with  if  occasion  demanded. 

Owen,  shivering  in  the  night  wind  that  blew  cold 
and  clammy  from  the  desert,  "pinched"  the  neces- 
sary steed  (as  it  was  a  remount  depot,  there  were 
plenty  at  hand),  and  went  in  search  of  the  spare 
saddle,  welcoming  any  diversion,  riotous  or  other- 
wise, that  would  for  the  time  being  supersede  the 
hornet-like  thoughts  that  swarmed  unbidden.  He 
had  completely  forgotten  the  honourable  motives 
that  had  prompted  his  proposal  to  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
no  grudging  sense  of  honour  vindicated  awoke  to 
salve  the  keen  pangs  of  regret.  AJ1  he  knew  was 
that  Mary  loved  and  wanted  him,  had  waited,  her 
heart  in  her  eyes  for  him  to  speak,  and  he,  as  the  out- 
come of  his  own  action,  had  been  forced  to  remain 
dumb,  had  been  impelled  against  his  will  to  watch 
hurt  pride  take  the  place  of  love,  in  the  girl's  clear 
gaze. 

His  reparation  was  at  the  price  of  Mary's  suffer- 
ing; in  redemption  of  those  past  years  he  had  pledged 
his  soul  and  her  happiness, 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

"AND  THIS  WAS  ALL  THE   HARVEST  THAT  I    REAPV 

Meanwhile  earlier  in  the  evening  the  same  new 
moon,  fragile  sickle  of  silver,  lighted  the  way  of 
other  travellers,  before  it  finally  set  in  the  bosom  of 
the  desert.  As  if  timid  of  their  reception,  the  beams 
played  faintly  on  the  winding  lanes  that  lay  behind 
the  broader  thoroughfare  of  the  Mousky  street, 
turning  the  shadows  into,,  pool-black  blots  and  the 
dust  of  the  road  into  lambent  silver.  Now  and  then 
a  furtive  figure  slunk  in  one  of  the  alleys,  or  a  couple 
of  natives  strode  past,  their  voices  and  raucous  throat 
clearings  breaking  the  silence.  It  was  not  healthy 
to  be  seen  alone  in  that  particular  portion  of  Cairo 
after  dark,  though  the  district  was  innocent  enough 
by  daylight,  and  some  of  the  wealthier  merchants 
resided  within  a  stone's  throw  of  its  most  disreputable 
hovels. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  eastern  cities,  the  turn  of 
a  lane  constitutes  all  the  difference  between  safety 
and  danger.  The  innocuous  appearance  of  one  end  of 
a  winding,  seemingly  peaceful  thoroughfare  is  no 
criterion  to  what  may  be  met  with  at  its  termina- 
tion. In  the  walled  courtyards  absolute  silence 
reigned,  their  occupants,  animal  and  human, 
shrouded  in  the  hush  that  hung  like  a  tangible  thing- 
over  the  whole  quarter. 

A  mile  or  so  away  the  European  portion  of  the 
city  throbbed  with  life  and  light,  the  opera  was  in 
progress,  there  were  picture  theatres  open,  and  the 
bright  fronts  of  cafes  showed  crowded  tables  that 
overflowed  on  to  the  pavements.  The  hotels  were  a 
blaze  of  lighted  windows.  Soldiers  thronged  the 
hospitable  halls,  and  music  drifted  out  with  the 
swinging  of  the  great  entrance  doors,  to  the  curious 
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group  of  watchers  in  the  street ;  a  group  that  seemed 
never  to  lessen.  On  Ghezireh  Island  there  was  dark- 
ness ;  the  avenues  of  lebbac  trees  defying  the  pale 
beams  that  threatened  the  obscurity  of  their  shade. 
An  arabiyeh  or  two  rattled  over  the  Kasr-en-Nil 
and  vanished  in  the  direction  of  the  Club,  while  a 
few  natives  with  baggage  camels  loaded  high  with 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  rubbish  strode  in  the 
direction  of  Gizeh.  On  the  Nile  waters  rocked  some 
feluccas,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  Bridge,  their 
piled  up  freight  of  earthenware  gleaming  palely 
against  the  background  of  muddy  water.  Beside  each 
load  lay  the  boatman,  his  head  securely  muffled  in 
a  chuddah,  his  stick-like  legs  sprawled,  nakedly 
uncovered. 

Yusef  Matib's  villa  showed  no  gleam  of  light  to 
the  passers  in  the  highway.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  house  might  have  been  deserted,  and  the 
lean  form  that  stood  shadow-like  in  the  bamboo 
canes,  yawned  with  boredom,  and  repressed  some 
pungent  Anglo-Saxon  oaths  that  clamoured  for 
expression. 

The  edge  of  a  cigarette  case,  pressing  against  his 
fourth  rib,  kept  him  constantly  aware  of  his  craving 
for  a  smoke,  and  the  skirt  that  clung  round  his  legs 
tickled  him  uncomfortably.  In  the  light  Captain 
Maxwell  would  have  been  unrecognisable  as  a  mem- 
ber of  His  Majesty's  forces.  Clean  shaved,  bronzed 
to  the  exact  shade  required  to  pass  for  a  street  loafer 
of  Arab  persuasion,  and  clad  in  a  dirty  kaftan,  cotton 
drawers,  and  red  tarbush,  he  could  have  slipped  with 
impunity  into  the  precincts  of  any  Mosque  which  is 
sufficient  enough  test  for  an  "Infidel"  to  undergo. 
Years  of  residence  in  the  Sudan  had  fitted  him  for 
the  service  he  was  now  rendering  the  Government. 
He  had  on  many  former  occasions  gone  in  native 
dress  among  the  crowds  of  the  bazaars,  to  overhear 
sinister,  interesting,  and  illuminating  facts  which, 
retailed  in  due  course  at  Headquarters,  had  been  of 
incalculable  use.  Needless  to  say  the  languages  and 
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dialects  that  are  spoken  between  Alexandria  and  the 
Blue  Nile  held  few  mysteries  to  him. 

On  this  occasion  he  had  personally  undertaken 
the  task  of  watching  Yusef  Matib's  house,  obeying 
an  impulse  rather  than  anything  else.  Yusef,  who 
had  been  shadowed  since  Mrs.  Pendennis's  informa- 
tion, had  given  no  further  cause  for  Departmental 
distrust,  but  as  official  notice  had  been  drawn  to 
him  before  her  help  had  been  solicited,  it  was  the 
accumulation  of  suspicion,  rather  than  her  last  infor- 
mation, that  made  them  deem  it  advisable  to  continue 
an  unobtrusive  watch. 

Knowing  this.  Maxwell  would  not  have  inter- 
fered in  the  usual  Departmental  methods  but  for  a 
small  incident  that  influenced  him,  a  mere  straw,  a 
chance  glance  that  told  his  quick  intelligence  that 
something  untoward  was  in  the  wind.  He  had  been 
bargaining  in  the  Khan  Keleli,  endeavouring  to  pur- 
chase a  phial  of  attar-of-rose  for  a  pretty  Army 
sister,  when  over  her  head  he  caught  sight  of  a  stout 
Pasha,  emerging  from  a  doorway. 

The  corpulent  gentleman,  once  a  personal  friend  of 
the  deposed  Khedive,  was  well  known  to  Maxwell  b> 
reputation  on  account  of  certain  seditious  utterances, 
and  the  soldier,  sheltering  behind  his  fair  companion, 
kept  a  wary  eye  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Egyptian.  Reward  came  when  presently,  following 
him  out  of  the  narrow  lane  to  where  the  street 
widened  enough  to  allow  of  vehicular  traffic,  Max- 
well saw  him  hail  a  passing  arabiyeh.  Casting  a 
quick,  fearful  glance  back  to  where  the  soldier  and 
the  pretty  nurse  stood,  now  surrounded  by  half  the 
contents  of  a  brass  stall,  the  stout  native  stepped 
into  the  carriage  and,  giving  a  direction  to  the 
arbagi,  drove  off.  Though  seemingly  immersed  in 
the  purchase  of  brasses,  Maxwell  had  registered  the 
glance  and  pondered  over  it,  as  presently  he  sat 
drinking  tea  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  Terrace  at 
Shepheard's.  The  Army  sister  for  once  found  him 
unresponsive  and  dull,  and  simultaneously  with  his 
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conclusion  that  something  was  "doing,"  did  she 
discover  that  he  had  become  completely  oblivious  to 
her  presence.  As  soon  as  she  rose  to  go  Maxwell 
hurried  to  his  headquarters  to  find  information  wait- 
ing to  the  effect  that  the  stout  gentleman  was  one  of 
several  Egyptians  who  had  visited  Yusef  Matib  late 
that  afternoon  and  still  remained  at  the  villa.  The 
news,  coupled  with  the  intercepted  glance,  which 
was  palpably  one  of  mistrust  and  fear,  caused  Max- 
well to  cancel  a  dinner  engagement,  don  the  ragged 
garb  that  had  seen  him  through  more  than  one  tight 
corner,  and  become  the  silent  shadow,  aching  for  a 
smoke,  among  the  bamboo  canes. 

Suddenly  a  light  gleamed,  and  Maxwell  watched 
the  point  of  brightness  as  it  flickered,  died,  and  then 
showed  strong  again.  Evidently  a  curtain  was  blow- 
ing in  the  faint  night  wind  that  found  birth  along  the 
river  valley,  and  the  watcher  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
A  curtain  blowing  meant  an  open  window,  and  a 
chance  for  him  to  discover  what  was  going  on. 

Sliding  his  feet  from  his  leather  heel-less  slippers, 
he  crept  noiselessly  out  of  the  clump  of  canes  and 
approached  the  house.  Cover  was  available  for  most 
of  the  way,  but  the  last  twenty  yards  lay  across  an 
open  space  which  he  must  traverse  before  he  could 
reach  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  house.  It  had  to  be 
risked,  however,  and  he  sped  across,  his  bare  feet 
making  no  noise  on  the  grass  that  was  wet  with  dew. 
To  and  fro  blew  the  curtain  lazily  at  the  wind's 
caprice,  and  the  bar  of  light  widened  and  narrowed. 

A  murmur  of  voices  drifted  to  Maxwell's  ears  as 
he  crouched  low  among  the  shrubs.  The  sound  drew 
him  like  a  magnet.  A  clump  of  hybiscus  grew  con- 
veniently close  to  the  opened  window  and,  insinuating 
his  lithe  body  between  the  greenery  and  the  wall,  he 
peered  through  the  crack  left  by  the  curtain.  In  a 
smoke-filled  room  sat  a  dozen  men  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  ease.  Yusef  Matib  sorted  a  Htter  of  papers 
at  a  table  with  the  assistance  of  the  stout  Pasha 
Maxwell  had  seen  a  few  hours  earlier.  A  deci- 
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sion  had  evidently  been  arrived  at,  for  the  men 
were  all  smoking  in  contemplative  silence,  their  faces 
relaxed,  their  bodies  sprawled  on  divans  and  chairs. 
The  watcher  recognised  the  majority  present,  Egyp- 
tians of  Yusef  Matib's  type,  overfed,  unathietic 
natives,  clad  in  conventional  European  garb,  the  only 
deviation  noticeable  being  the  inevitable  tarbush.  The 
figures  of  two  lean  desert  Arabs  showed  in  startling 
contrast,  their  flowing  white  robes  and  fringed  head- 
cloths  lending  them  a  wonderful  dignity. 

These  men  the  watcher  studied  intently.  Their 
faces  were  strange  to  him,  and  he  took  in  every 
detail  of  their  features,  for  future  reference.  The 
Arabs  sat  side  by  side  on  a  divan  smoking,  their  dark, 
restless  glances  flitting  round  the  room,  as  if,  with 
the  instinct  of  the  untamed,  they  scented  danger. 
Yusef,  breaking  the  silence,  hardly  attracted  their 
attention  although  he  addressed  them  by  name. 

Maxwell  smiled,  mentally  apostrophising  himself 
a  fool  for  not  guessing  their  identity  sooner.  Then, 
squeezing  himself  a  little  closer,  he  prepared  to  listen 
to  Yusef's  remarks.  They  proved  illuminating. 

The  tall  Egyptian  was  manifestly  excited,  and  the 
hand  that  held  the  pile  of  papers  trembled  uncon- 
trollably. 

"The  seal,  who  has  it?''  asked  one  of  the  Arab 
sheikhs,  suddenly  cutting  into  the  harangue.  Let  us 
be  quick.  The  order — "  his  restless  eyes  flickered 
over  the  faces  round  him,  and  he  straightened  him- 
self on  the  cushioned  couch. 

Ill-pleased  at  the  summary  interruption,  Yusef 
slipped  off  the  jewel  and  sulkily  spread  out  the  docu- 
ments intended  to  receive  its  impress,  while  the  man 
nearest  the  desk  applied  a  match  to  a  candle  and 
heated  a  stick  of  wax.  The  smell  drifted  through 
the  open  window,  bringing  with  it  to  Maxwell  sudden 
realisation  of  the  close  proximity  to  danger. 

"And  now  for  the  messenger.  Had  not  one  of  us 
better  be  the  bearer  of  such  important  despatchea? 
If  lost—." 
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"It  would  certainly  be  unfortunate,  but  we  do  not 
rely  on  them  solely.  They  merely  confirm  what  I 
have  just  communicated  through  the  telephone, 
Yusef  spoke  coldly.  "Action  will  of  course  be  delayed 
until  they  are  received,"  he  added.  "What  is  the 
matter?"  This  to  the  younger  Arab,  who  had  risen 
from  his  seat  with  a  muttered  warning,  his  face  turned 
apprehensively  towards  the  gently  moving  curtain. 

"I  heard  the  rustle  of  a  bush,"  he  said,  and  with 
swift  steps  crossed  to  the  opening  and  peered  into 
the  moon-flooded  garden.  "There  is  nothing,"  he  an- 
nounced," I  must  have  been  mistaken — " 

"Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  to  close  the  win- 
dow," the  older  sheikh  advised. 

Matib  Pasha  dismissed  the  speaker's  suggestion 
with  a  fretful  gesture.  "There  is  no  danger,"  he 
assured  them. 

Meanwhile  Maxwell,  blowing  from  the  quickness 
of  his  sprint  across  the  garden,  had  reached  the  gates, 
quite  unconscious  of  his  narrow  escape  from  detec- 
tion. The  road  stretched  empty  before  him,  with  the 
small  exception  of  a  sleeping  native,  who  sprawled 
in  the  shadow's  a  little  way  off,  his  head  covered  with 
a  cloth. 

Maxwell,  administering  a  gentle  kick,  roused  the 
man  from  what  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  sound 
slumber,  then  drawing  him  still  further  into  the  gloom 
of  the  trees  whispered  a  few  brief  orders.  The  native 
nodded,  saluted  and,  disappearing  in  the  ditch  that 
ran  along  the  roadside,  re-appeared  a  moment  later 
with  a  bicycle,  which  he  proceeded  to  mount  and  ride 
in  the  direction  of  the  city.  When  the  watcher 
returned  to  his  hiding-place,  Yusef  was  again  speak- 
ing. 

"Time  for  public  action  on  our  part  is  not  yet  at 
hand,"  he  addressed  the  taller  of  the  Arab  sheikhs  who 
had  evidently  asked  a  question.  "Let  those,  whose 
duty  it  is,  commence  the  demonstration.  They  are 
known  to  the  people,  their  voices  are  familiar  from 
weeks  of  preaching  in  the  streets.  Let  them  fulfil 
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their  duties.  To  us  lies  more  difficult  work,  later. 
To-night  you  must  all  return  to  your  homes — " 

There  was  a  chorus  of  dissent  from  several  of  the 
listeners.  "And  be  scattered,  away  from  knowledge 
of  what  is  taking  place"  one  enquired  dubiously. 

"Besides  that  disadvantage,"  supplemented  another, 
"my  house  abuts  on  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
vous. I  might  be  caught  in  the  disturbance." 

Yusef  threw  him  a  contemptuous  glance.  "You 
are  then  doubly  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom,"  he  answered  coldly. 

At  imminent  peril  of  being  discovered,  Maxwell 
leaned  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  man  Yusef 
addressed.  The  latter  had  turned  to  the  rest  of  the 
listeners. 

"I  entreat  you  all  to  return  to  your  own  homes. 
As  matters  progress  we  can  be  advised  by  telephone. 
That  has  already  been  arranged,  as  you  know.  Mean- 
while Abdul  can  carry  these  orders ;  as  you  are  all 
aware  they  are  addressed  to  Taalen  Pasha,  Mahom- 
med  Aziz,  Koolun  Bey,  and  others,  and  relate  to 
the — demonstration  to-night — confirm  our  telephonic 
communications." 

No  further  objections  were  voiced,  and  Yusef, 
moving  to  the  door,  clapped  his  hands.  Abdul 
appeared,  received  his  instructions  and  departed. 

At  one  stage  Maxwell  heard  the  older  of  the 
sheikhs  interrupt  Yusef.  He  had  directed  Abdul  to 
take  out  the  car. 

"A  public  conveyance  would  be  more  unnoticeable 
and  not  much  slower  in  the  traffic,"  the  desert  Arab 
suggested.  "Probably  the  movements  of  your  auto- 
mobile are  noted  and  reported."  Yusef  Matib  drew 
himself  up. 

"You  alarm  yourself  unnecessarily.  There  has 
been  no  cause  given  for  suspicion." 

"Probably  not,  but  still  the  Government  has  many 
eyes  and  a  multitude  of  ears.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
shadow  drifted  along  the  wall  of  this  garden  even  as 
I  looked  out  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  may  possibly  have 
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been  mistaken,  but,  in  times  like  this,  infinite  precau- 
tion is  our  only  safeguard  from  defeat." 

"As  you  will !"  Yusef  Matib  made  an  impatient 
movement,  and  cancelled  the  order  he  had  just  given, 
substituting  another  in  accord  with  the  sheik's 
desire. 

Something  like  a  sigh  went  round  the  listening 
group  as  the  servant  retired. 

An  hour  or  so,  and  the  great  conflagration  would 
be  started ;  the  match  had  been  applied  to  the  long 
prepared  tinder.  Allah  alone  knew  what  the  ultimate 
result  would  be.  On  other  occasions  there  had  been 
tentative  endeavours  to  stir  the  masses  to  definite 
action,  and  they  had  responded  as  in  the  manner  of  an 
uneasy  slumberer;  whose  half-waking  mind  only 
hears  the  calls  that  rouse  him  from  sleep.  But  this 
last  was  a  determined  effort.  It  put  into  motion  pre- 
war orders  issued  throughout  Egypt  in  1914  by  the 
seditionists ;  was  a  wide-spread  call  to  those  who  held 
hidden  in  their  secret  places  the  carefully  prepared 
instructions  of  a  long-planned  coup,  which,  only  owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war,  had  been  delayed 
in  execution.  At  the  appointed  signal  instructions 
would  be  transmitted  in  code  through  the  telegraph 
offices  under  the  noses  of  unsuspecting  officials.  All 
along  the  Nile  valley  to  the  borders  of  Nubia,  men 
would  rise  and  each  perform  his  appointed  task ;  the 
demolition  of  a  signal  box,  perhaps  the  wrecking  of 
a  railway  track,  or  the  dispatching  of  a  railway  official 
if  he  proved  "difficult,"  or  the  cutting  of  telegraphic 
communications.  It  was  well  arranged,  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  detail  work  had  sprung  from  the  agile 
wits  of  Yusef  Matib.  European  officials,  in  fact  any 
Europeans,  were  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of 
the  mob.  No  contingency  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
principal  plotters,  but,  as  they  prepared  reluctantly  to 
depart  before  the  curtain  could  roll  up  on  their  well 
constructed  efforts,  more  than  one  of  them  expe- 
rienced a  qualm  of  fear.  The  Government  had  a  long 
arm,  and  dealt  out  summary  justice  to  offenders 
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against  law  and  order.  There  were  many  troops  in 
Egypt.  The  coup,  prepared  in  1914,  did  not  take 
into  account  the  presence  of  so  many  soldiers.  Mean- 
while, Abdul,  swift-footed  and  undistinguishable  by 
livery  or  badge,  sped  in  the  direction  of  Bulak,  where 
he  had  every  expectation  of  picking  up  a  stray  ara- 
biyeh.  In  the  folds  of  his  clothing  he  had  secreted 
some  of  the  missives  while  his  tarbush  held  the 
remainder;  a  precautionary  measure,  though  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  movements  of  his 
would  interest  the  watch-dogs  of  the  Government. 

As  he  trotted  along  with  light  heart,  his  thoughts 
were  centred — not  round  the  unusualness  of  the 
night's  proceedings,  they  interested  him  little — but 
on  a  certain  house  in  Luxor  where  the  object  of  his 
affections  lived  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  He  had 
never  seen  the  whole  of  her  face,  only  the  top  part 
which  amounted  to  a  pair  of  dark  eyes,  and  the  bridge 
of  a  nose,  its  shape  disguised  by  a  bamboo  bar,  but 
her  age  was  all  that  a  man  could  desire,  and  very  soon 
if  these  nocturnal  expeditions  continued,  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  retire  in  affluence  and  found  a 
family.  The  sum  Yusef  Matib  had  promised  if  Abdul 
conveyed  the  missives  in  safety  had  fairly  staggered 
the  servant  by  its  munificence,  and  incidentally  in- 
formed him  that  something  very  unusual  was  in  the 
wind,  so  unusual  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
out  of  the  way  if  a  storm  burst.  No  patriotic  or 
revolutionary  stirrings  disturbed  Abdul.  A  wife  to 
beat  on  occasion,  a  farm,  and  the  pink-flushed  hills  of 
Thebes  to  gaze  upon  were  all  he  desired.  Life  held 
no  greater  sweets  than  those.  He  boarded  a  tram 
whizzing  citywards,  and  failed  to  notice  that  a  seedy 
individual  also  swung  on  and  seated  himself  imme- 
diately behind.  Presently,  spying  an  arabiyeh  and 
mindful  of  his  master's  orders,  Abdul  descended  and 
hailed  the  passing  cab. 

The  lean  horses  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  tram 
rattled  on  into  the  darkness.  Abdul,  native  fashion, 
prepared  to  climb  up  beside  the  driver,  and  the  latter 
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seeing  his  fare's  intention,  bent  to  remove  a  bundle 
of  berseem  from  the  seat.  It  was  then  the  sufragi  felt 
a  ring  of  metal  press  lovingly  into  his  side,  and  for 
the  first  time  noticed  the  see'dy  individual.  A  sweat 
broke  out  on  the  unhappy  servant's  brow.  Not  only 
did  he  behold  the  manipulator  of  the  revolver,  but, 
vanishing  into  the  distance,  his  roseate  dreams  of  a 
home  and  wife.  It  needed  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  connect  the  letters  hidden  in  his  cloth- 
ing with  the  unwelcome  attentions  he  was  then  being 
subjected  to,  and  he  obeyed  sullenly  when  a  calm 
English  voice,  speaking  in  perfect  Arabic,  bade  him 
get  in  and  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

The  owner  of  the  voice  stepped  in  also,  close  on 
Abdul's  heels,  and,  giving  a  direction  to  the  arbagi 
(who,  busy  with  the  berseem  bundle,  had  noticed 
nothing  unusual),  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  sufragi's 
arm.  As  the  carriage  rattled  citywards  Abdul's  heart 
sank  to  the  region  of  his  best  elastic-sided  boots. 
Hie  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  terror  of  it 
blanched  his  face  to  a  dirty  grey,  and  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  showed  in  the  darkness  as  he  turned  sidelong 
glances  on  the  silent  figure  sitting  beside  him.  An 
Englishman  too !  Those  letters  must  have  been  very 
important !  Perhaps  in  a  full  confession  of  the  com- 
paratively little  he  knew,  there  might  be  the  possi- 
bility of  release,  and  even  reward.  Hope  flickered. 

He  personally  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the 
tenets  of  law  and  order,  and  to  Yusef  Matib  he  owed 
no  allegiance.  Liberty  was  very  sweet,  and  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  everything  easy.  Anyhow,  it  was 
worth  trying,  and  could  do  no  harm.  He  set  to 
\vork  as  Captain  Maxwell  had  anticipated ;  once 
learned,  the  Eastern  mind  is  of  standard  quality ;  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  despatches  changed  hands. 

The  Resident  was  at  dinner,  heading  a  board  on 
which  the  ultra-English  appurtenances  were  con- 
founded by  heavy-headed  tropic  flowers  and  luscious 
fern  tendrils.  Breaking  the  line  of  khaki  uniforms 
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on  either  side  of  the  table,  were  the  gay  dresses  of 
a  few  women,  very  few,  for  the  majority  of  wives 
were  in  England.  In  a  hidden  corner  an  orchestra 
played.  No  wars  nor  rumours  of  wars  coloured 
the  conversation  that  rose  in  a  companionable  babel. 
Golf  scores,  the  races,  a  tennis  championship,  reso- 
lutely ousted  the  gossip  and  incident  of  the  greater 
game. 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  meal  a  servant 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  be-ribboned  soldier,  who, 
with  muttered  grumblings  rose,  spoke  a  word  of 
excuse  to  his  host,  and  departed  hurriedly. 

A  car  awaited,  and  the  darkness  of  Sharia  Kasr  ed 
Dubara  swallowed  him  up.  At  Headquarters  he 
found  a  small  but  interested  group  studying  some 
documents  on  his  desk,  while  a  dirty  native  smoked, 
his  back  to  the  fire. 

"What's  all  this  about?"  enquired  the  be-ribboned 
warrior  testily.  "Another  wild:cat  scare?" 

"Sorry  to  have  called  you,  Sir,"  commenced  Max- 
well, appreciating  his  superior  officer's  feelings, 
for  the  Resident's  dinners  were  superlatively  good, 
"but  it  seems  to  me  things  will  shortly  begin  to  look 
lively." 

"I've  taken  the  necessary  precautions,"  supple- 
mented another  man.  "Your  instructions — " 

His  Chief  stretched  for  the  piece  of  paper  the 
speaker  held  out.  A  moment  later  he  groped  with 
the  other  hand  for  the  telephone,  as  with  eyes  sud- 
denly riveted  he  took  in  the  contents  of  the  missive ; 
a  decoded  copy  of  one  of  Yusef  Matib's  despatches. 

In  the  adjoining  room  Abdul  squatted,  limp  and 
panic  stricken,  the  full  significance  of  his  whereabouts 
weighing  heavily  upon  him,  his  fertile  imagination 
picturing  weary  years  in  insalubrious  prisons.  He 
had  indeed  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

"THE  LAST  HARVEST  SOW'D  THE  SEED" 

FLICKERING  lamps  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
native  quarter  shed  scant  illumination  on  a  restless 
surge  of  humanity  that  flowed  through  the  Zuweileh 
Gate,  the  beams  lighting  here  a  turbaned  Arab 
countenance,  there  the  heavy  jowl  of  a  Nubian,  or 
the  finer  drawn  profile  of  a  fellah.  The  blood-red 
of  tarbushes  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  If,  as  the 
Arab  imagines  is  the  case,  the  spirit  of  the  saintly 
Kutb-el-Metwalli  really  sheltered  behind  the  Zuweileh 
Gate,  none  of  his  peaceful  tenets  harboured  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  passing  through,  and  their  eyes 
sought  rather  for  the  gleam  of  knives  than  the  pale 
beam  of  a  ghostly  presence.  To  the  elect  the  saint 
appears  as  a  ray  of  light,  and  the  Bab  Zuweileh  is 
hung  with  rags  and  votive  offerings  from  the  maimed 
and  the  blind  who  place  sublime  faith  in  his  spiritual 
powers  of  healing. 

From  the  direction  of  the  Mousky  came  the  sound 
as  of  an  angry  hive,  and  there  the  press  was  greatest, 
becoming  dense  to  suffocation  where  agitators, 
mounted  on  a  petrol  case  or  hastily  procured  chair, 
harangued  the  multitude.  If  there  was  any  organisa- 
tion among  the  confusion,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
it  at  that  stage ;  the  crowd  seemed  like  some  great 
unwieldy  machine  that  merely  awaited  the  touch  of 
an  experienced  hand  to  put  it  in  motion.  Then  it 
would  become  death-dealing  and  terrible.  At  first 
there  had  been  few  actual  acts  of  violence,  the  tearing 
down  of  a  fence  with  which  to  fashion  crude  weapons, 
the  breaking  of  a  shop  window  or  two,  was  all  that 
had  occurred.  Later,  a  "Gyppy"  policeman  had  been 
set  upon  by  a  mob  and  sent  flying  to  safety,  his  tar- 
bush  lost  and  tunic  torn.  Scenes  of  drunken  revelry 
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occurred  in  the  open  streets.  Men  and  women  danced 
and  posturised,  wild  and  unrestrained.  Any  soldiers 
who  had  found  themselves  among  the  natives  then 
would  surely  have  been  badly  handled,  but  by  that 
time  that  quarter  of  the  city  was  emptied  of  European 
population.  Traffic  had  long  since  ceased  down  the 
Mousky,  no  vehicle  could  have  lived  in  the  turbulent 
sea  of  human  beings.  A  camel  caught  between  two 
converging  streams  backed  and  plunged  helplessly, 
its  waving  neck  swaying  and  bobbing  over  the  heads 
of  the  multitude,  as  its  owner  tried  unavailingly  to 
make  it  force  a  passage  through. 

A  woman,  unveiled  and  wanton,  screamed  exul- 
tantly from  a  window,  and  called  to  the  crowd  below, 
where  others  of  her  kind  had  joined  the  revellers, 
while  the  agitators  became  still  more  eloquent  and 
impassioned  in  their  addresses.  Knives  glinted 
strange  shaped  weapons,  with  hafts  inlaid  in  silver 
and  mother-of-pearl,  and  blades  razor  sharp,  from 
constant  whetting.  A  few  Arabs  held  long-barrelled 
guns,  antiquated  models  for  the  most  part,  that  might 
easily  have  seen  service  in  Soudanese  wars,  but  now 
probably  could  do  nothing  more  than  add  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  fact  that  these 
weapons  were  in  evidence  did  not  imply  that  there 
were  no  better  rifles  close  at  hand.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  well  known  that  somewhere  among  the  twisting 
lanes  and  blind-windowed  hovels  many  modern  rifles 
lay  hidden  in  readiness  for  use  when  the  time  was 
ripe.  The  temper  of  the  crowd  was  swiftly  changing, 
conflicting  elements,  gaiety,  anger,  passion  and 
excitement  stirred  its  depths,  forcing  sudden  swirls 
and  eddies  to  the  surface,  that  after  a  quick  demon- 
stration of  turbulence,  subsided  again.  Here  and 
there  the  shrill  strains  of  a  gramophone  drifted  in 
the  maelstrom  of  sound ;  playing  native  music, 
strange,  devoid  of  time  or  tune,  to  Western  ears,  but 
inflaming  to  Eastern  susceptibilities.  The  pressure  of 
the  mass  slowly  became  directed  towards  the  Opera 
Square.  The  agitators'  words  were  beginning  to  have 
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effect,  thoughts  were  formulating,  racial  hates 
reviving,  desires  stirring.  Laughter  and  light  badin- 
age had  subsided,  engulfed  in  the  deep-throated 
murmur  of  anger  and  dissent.  The  Square  was  its 
objective.  The  multitude  seethed  and  fretted  im- 
potently  among  the  narrow  lanes  and  winding  streets 
of  Arab  Cairo,  its  strength  sapped  by  reason  of  its 
disunion.  Once  compact  in  the  open,  it  would  im- 
mediately turji  into  something  mobile  and  infinitely 
dangerous.  The  police  had  been  aware  of  that  (this 
was  by  no  means  the  first  disturbance  of  its  kind  in 
the  city,  nor  would  it  probably  be  the  last),  and 
pickets,  mainly  composed  of  military  reinforcements 
from  overseas,  had  been  placed  in  a  rough  semi- 
circle, stretching  from  the  Midal  Bab-el-Hadid,  near 
the  railway  station,  along  the  Sharia  Clot-Bay  adjoin- 
ing the  Wasir,  to  the  Ataba  el  Khadra,  an  open  space, 
where  the  electric  trams  intersected,  and  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  Abdin  Barracks.  Thus,  with  their 
backs  to  the  Opera  Square,  the  soldiers  blocked  all 
entrance  and  egress  to  it  from  the  streets  of  the 
native  quarter.  The  first  sight  of  these  men  armed, 
eager-eyed,  with  fingers  that  itched  on  the  triggers 
of  their  rifles,  temporarily  checked  the  natives'  wild 
rush,  though  a  few  of  the  more  intrepid  spirits  com- 
menced to  cross  the  interlacing  tram  lines  diagonally, 
They  were  met,  and  turned  back  after  a  brief  scrim- 
mage. Another  section,  inflamed  by  this  exercise  of 
authority,  made  a  determined  effort  to  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  Esbekiyeh  gardens,  which  bounded  the 
Square  on  one  side.  There  was  a  quick  concentration 
of  soldiers  at  the  point  of  attack.  A  few  Arabs  broke 
through,  and  a  rifle  sounded  a  staccato '  note  above 
the  noise. 

"Who  fired?"  shouted  an  officer,  as  one  flying 
figure  dropped  screaming  in  the  road. 

Though  a  breach  of  orders,  it  was  a  salutary 
lesson,  and  the  skirmishers  drew  off.  All  unwittingly 
the  mob  was  defeating  its  own  ends,  the  pack  of 
humanity  that  snarled  and  snapped  at  the  line  of 
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soldiers  in  reality  was  acting  as  a  living  shield  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  organized  ranks  of  insur- 
gents who,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  in  the  labyrinth 
of  lanes,  were  unable  to  move,  and  could  only  faintly 
hear  the  din  of  battle.  Their  leader,  aware  of  the 
position,  instituted  a  flanking  movement,  and  pre- 
sently an  organized  rush  took  place  from  a  side 
street,  before  which  the  defending  line  of  pickets 
gave  way. 

The  mob  surged  into  the  Square.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  the  soldiers  resorted  to  their  bayonets,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  it  seemed  that  they  would  once 
more  be  masters  of  the  situation,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  attackers  carried  modern 
weapons.  But  the  open  space  behind  had  become 
filled  with  a  seething  multitude ;  it  was  a  fight  against 
odds  in  which  the  soldiers  had  no  chance.  They  were 
borne  back  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  and,  shouting 
and  gesticulating  in  frenzied  abandon,  the  mob 
spread  like  a  burst  dam,  engulfing  everything  in  its 
swift-moving  human  flood.  Close  at  hand  were  the 
wealthy  shops,  jewellers  and  silver-smiths,  silk 
merchants  and  curio  dealers,  behind  the  windows  of 
which  loot  lay  ready  at  hand  for  the  mere  smashing 
of  a  sheet  of  glass. 

Those  considerations  moved  the  majority  as  much, 
if  not  more  than  the  dissent  bred  by  the  agitators. 
National  grievances  took  second  place  to  personal 
gain,  but  they  recognised  the  former  was  a 
good  stalking  horse  by  which  the  latter  might 
be  obtained.  Above  the  noise  of  smashing  glass, 
rending  shutters  and  raucous  shouting,  another 
sound  presently  mingled,  passing  unnoticed 
by  the  looters  engrossed  in  their  occupation ; 
but  extremely  welcome  to  the  sadly  shortened 
line  of  pickets  that  had  been  withdrawn  to 
the  Esbekiyeh  gardens  and  were  linked  up  with  the 
guards  round  the  two  big  hotels.  The  officers  in 
charge  breathed  relievedly.  They  had  known  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  time  before  the  mounted  men 
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would  come,  and  had  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent 
without  undue  severity,  although  the  soldiers  had 
been  difficult  to  restrain  when  they  saw  certain  of 
their  comrades  overwhelmed,  and  had  used  their 
bayonets  and  the  handles  of  their  entrenching  tools 
with  telling  effect. 

The  fear  of  an  attack  from  natives  armed  with 
mnodern  weapons  had  not  been  groundless,  and  with 
the  inadequate  forces  at  hand,  the  officers  in  com- 
mand had  small  desire  to  precipitate  a  pitch-battle  at 
this  stage.  Therefore  they  held  off  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  Zeitoun  quota  of  Light  Horse,  and 
the  reinforcements  from  the  Remount  Camp  further 
away  at  Meadi.  The  Zeitoun  Light  Horse  arrived 
first,  as  was  anticipated.  They  came  up  behind  the 
pickets  and  rode  through  their  ranks,  straight  into 
the  sea  of  turbans  and  tarbushes,  bearing  back  the 
crowd  by  the  menace  of  trampling  hoofs,  striking 
savagely  at  any  who  showed  opposition,  beating; 
at  the  sullen  faces  with  rifle  butt  and  bare  fist,  en- 
forcing order  with  primitive  but  telling  methods, 
until  screaming  and  cursing  in  impotent  fury  the 
natives  drew  off  into  the  shelter  of  the  narrow 
streets.  There,  dammed  back  by  a  khaki  levy-bank, 
the  mob  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  anything  close  at 
hiand.  A  tram  left  derelict  was  overturned  and 
smashed  to  fragments ;  glass  tinkled  from  shop  fronts, 
a  fusillade  of  stones  caused  the  troopers'  horses  to 
rear  and  snort,  while  one  of  the  riders  nursed  a  cut 
.cheek  and  voiced  lurid  imprecations  into  the  night. 
Further  along  towards  the  station,  a  desultory  rifle 
fire  spattered. 

Up  and  down  the  side  streets  miniature  engage- 
ments were  being  waged  continuously.  Here  a 
handful  of  soldiers  confronted  a  hundred  or  so  snarl- 
ing Egyptians,  who,  fearful  of  the  menacing  bayonets 
and  the  stinging  lash  of  stock  whips,  hung  back, 
contenting  themselves  with  stone  throwing  and 
taunts.  There,  a  silent  business-like  posse  dealt  out 
summary  justice  to  a  party  of  shop-looters  with  the 
toes  of  substantial  army  boots. 
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During  the  melee  the  window  of  an  antique  shop 
had  been  splintered  with  the  rest,  and,  while  the  tur- 
moil was  at  its  height  in  the  Square,  thieves  had  been 
busy  pocketing  the  beads  and  semi-precious  stones, 
and  ruthlessly  scattering  the  mummies  and  their 
painted  cases  on  to  the  pavement. 

One  native,  distraught  with  excitement  and  hashish, 
picked  up  a  stark  figure,  and  pranced  with  it  in  front 
of  the  advancing  pickets,  holding  its  blackened  face 
close  to  his  own,  his  robes  flying,  his  turban  on  the 
back  of  his  head. 

A  soldier  levelled  a  kick  at  the  Arab  as  he  gyrated 
madly,  sending  him  sprawling  in  the  gutter,  still 
clutching  his  unresponsive  partner,  now  little  more 
than  a  crumbling  heap  of  dust  and  bones,  and  spicy 
odoured  rags.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Zeitoun 
quota,  in  clattered  the  Meadi  contingent,  breathing 
hard,  praying  that  they  were  not  too  late. 

The  Opera  Square  seemed  filled  with  the  tossing 
heads  of  horses  and  the  tufted  hats  of  their  riders. 
Stragglers  continually  made  their  appearance,  men 
who  had  ridden  in  barebacked,  or  with  only  a  halter 
by  way  of  bridle,  desperately  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  night's  excitement.  Down  the  by-lanes  poured 
the  newcomers,  reckless,  for  the  most  part  unarmed, 
altogether  regardless  of  possible  ambush,  levelling 
blows  at  anything  human  that  showed,  effectively 
clearing  the  way  for  the  Egyptian  police  following  on 
foot. 

Johnson,  on  duty  at  a  cross  road,  saw  O'Hagan, 
the  ex-stockman,  mounted  on  a  raw-boned  cattle 
horse,  successfully  rout  a  street  full  of  looting 
natives.  Armed  with  a  twelve-foot  stockwhip  he 
systematically  drove  them  as  if  they  had  been  cattle, 
herding  them  in  a  bunch,  his  lash  cutting  venomously, 
laying  open  a  cheek,  tearing  clothing,  shredding  flesh, 
dealing  agony  and  swift  retribution  to  those  who 
moved  in  any  but  the  direction  he  wished.  He  sat  his 
horse  erect,  exultant,  triumphant,  the  power  of  his 
arm  quelling  and  subduing  the  infinitely  greater 
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power  of  the  crowd  that,  cowed  and  terrified,  slunk 
before  him. 

In  the  square  ambulance  men  were  already  at  work, 
lifting  a  soldier  who  had  been  knifed  in  the  first 
rush,  laying  aside  the  trampled  bodies  of  half  a  dozen 
natives,  and  hastily  bandaging  a  wound  in  a  trooper's 
hip.  There  had  been  more  casualties  further  along  in 
the  direction  of  the  Barracks  where  the  pickets  had 
been  able  to  withstand  all  assaults  unaided  by  rein- 
forcements, and  had  done  some  quick  bayonet  work. 

"Beats  me  why  the  blighters  didn't  produce  more 
guns,"  said  a  "Gyppy"  police  officer,  an  Englishman, 
pausing  to  light  a  cigarette  by  Johnson.  "Something 
went  wrong  with  the  works  evidently.  We  knew  they 
had  'em.  This  upheaval  is  a  kind  of  demonstration 
of  joy  over  the  Bazaar  rumour  that  we've  been  driven 
off  Gallipoli." 

"And  they  haven't  finished  demonstrating  yet," 
remarked  his  hearer,  nodding  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  fresh  burst  of  disorder  terminating  in 
screams  of  pain. 

The  police  officer  cursed  in  tired  tones.  "We'll  be 
up  all  night  probably."  Riots  held  no  thrills  for  him. 

"Look  out,"  called  Johnson,  wheeling  his  horse 

about  suddenly.  "Here,  you  b ,"  this  to  a 

ragged  Arab  who  had  slipped  through  the  guards. 

The  police  officer  caught  him  in  an  ungentle  grip 
and  twisted  him  about. 

"Back,"  he  commanded.     "You ." 

"Easy,  old  bean,"  remonstrated  an  English  voice, 
adding,  "for  God's  sake  give  me  a  cigarette." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  remarked  Johnson.  "Who 
the  hell  are  you?" 

Maxwell  grinned  up  at  him.  "I  never  like  my 
disguise  penetrated,"  he  said. 

"I  knew  you  the  moment  you  spoke,  Tommy. 
What's  the  news?  All  over  or  only  commencing?" 
His  would-be  captor  spoke. 

"Ma-fish.  In  an  hour  the  streets  will  be  empty  but 
for  you  boys.  Most  of  you  will  be  kept  up  until 
morning." 
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"I  reckoned  there  had  been  a  hitch  in  proceedings. 
Any  idea  what  happened?" 

"Usual  bad  organisation,  crowd  getting  in  its  own 
way,  and  all  that,  but  things  would  have  been  lively, 
believe  me,  if  a  little  internal  pressure  had  not  been 
brought  to  bear  at  the  critical  moment." 

"That  is  where  you  came  in,  I  suppose,  you  old 
sinner." 

Maxwell  did  not  deny  the  accusation,  but  leaned 
a  weary  shoulder  against  Johnson's  mount,  and  gently 
rubbed  the  investigating  nose  that  nudged  him. 

"It  was  a  kind  of  ultimatum,"  he  said  after  a 
moment,  "politely  worded,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
row  did  not  stop  immediately  the  houses  of  twelve 
certain  merchant  gentleman  would  go  up  in  smoke. 
It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  Citadel  guns  were 
then  being  carefully  trained  in  the  proper  directions 
to  obtain  that  result.  A  fortunate  accident  brought 
the  names  of  those  said  merchants  under  official 
notice;  only  this  evening."  he  paused  and  inhaled 
deeply.  "A  widespread  upheaval  evidently  was 
planned,  but  we  got  wind  of  it  in  time  to  scotch  it 
all  up  and  down  the  line." 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  a  gun  in  the  Citadel  fit 
to  fire  without  exploding,"  the  "Gyppy"  police  officer 
spoke  meditatively. 

"There  probably  isn't,"  agreed  Maxwell.  "Still— 
'the  play's  the  thing/  and  my  part  is  performed,  thank 
Heaven."  He  straightened  himself  and  turned  a  sud- 
denly bleak  gaze  upon  Johnson. 

"I  nearly  had  my  eye  taken  out,  getting  past  those 
damned  stockwhips.  What  do  you  men  think  this  is 
— a  Wild  West  show?  They  had  me  leaping  like 
a  lunatic." 

"Whoever  you  are,  you're  a  break  up,"  remarked 
that  worthy  with  conviction. 


CHAPTER  XX 

"THE  KNOT  OF  HUMAN  DEATH  AND  FATE" 

"WELL,  I'm  not  going  to  stay  here,  so  that  ends  it." 

Miss  Pinkney  dabbed  at  a  flushed  face.  She  had 
been  through  a  stormy  half  hour  with  her  charge 
and  was  feeling  the  strain.  Mary  with  quiet  per- 
sistency had  combated  any  suggestion  as  to  their 
leaving  Egypt,  either  to  return  to  Australia  or  to 
settle  once  more  in  Paris.  She  dwelt  on  the  risk  of 
sea  travel  in  the  submarine  area,  ending  with  a  very 
natural  demand  why  they  could  not  remain  where 
they  were.  Miss  Pinkney  could  not  truthfully  tell 
her.  She  had  used  the  incident  of  the  night's  rioting 
for  all  it  was  worth,  then  learning  that  Mary  had 
received  full  information  as  to  the  failure  of  the 
movement,  switched  off  on  to  the  fact  of  the  hapless 
Alurray's  presence. 

To  this  Mary  had  listened  quietly,  the  ominous 
calmness  of  her  demeanour  slipping  the  older 
woman's  notice,  who,  obsessed  with  the  danger  of 
Mrs.  Pendennis's  presence,  vented  her  fear  in  a  tirade 
against  Murray. 

Miss  Pinkney  had  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  only  that  morning,  a  coolly  worded  request 
that  the  recipient  should  meet  her  later  in  the  day. 
It  seemed  to  the  harassed  duenna  that  a  threat  under- 
lay each  brief  sentence  and,  at  the  thought  of  it,  she 
redoubled  her  efforts  to  shake  her  ward's  decision 
to  remain  where  she  was. 

"Think  of  some  other  excuse,"  advised  Mary, 
coldly,  when  the  diatribe  on  Murray  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  speaker  paused,  breathless.  "You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  his  leave  is  up  in  a  few  days'  time, 
and  then  he  is  bound  for  places  you  and  I  will  never 
reach,"  she  averted  her  face,  "and  the  odds  are  all 
in  favour  of  his  not  returning.  What  are  you  fussing 
over?"  she  added,  irritably. 
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111  at  ease  and  unhappy,  Miss  Pinkney  felt  her  hold 
over  the  girl  slipping  fast,  and  was  powerless  to 
prevent  it.  Mary's  determined  face  frightened  her. 
The  shackles  of  childhood  had  been  cast.  In  the 
battle  of  wills  the  older  woman  knew  she  had  no 
chance.  If  only  at  the  beginning  she  had  tried  gentler 
methods,  appealed  to  the  girl's  ready  sympathies 
rather  than  delivered  a  series  of  ultimatums  that  had 
antagonised  her. 

Mary,  standing  at  the  French  windows,  gazed  at 
the  passing  traffic  below,  unmoved  by  the  altercation 
that  had  shaken  the  older  woman  to  the  foundations 
of  her  being. 

"If  you  fear  the  blighting  influence  of  the  young 
man  so  much,  I'll  compromise  and  go  to  Luxor  until 
his  leave  is  up,"  she  said,  a  little  contemptuously,  after 
the  silence  had  become  almost  painful  in  its  length. 

"What  then?"  Miss  Pinkney's  voice  held  a  tinge 
of  hope. 

"We  shall  return  here,  of  course." 

Miss  Pinkney  sighed  and  refrained  from  saying 
anything  further.  She  felt  physically  incapable  of 
carrying  on  the  argument. 

"I'll  reserve  the  sleepers  for  to-morrow,"  added 
Mary,  as  if  clinching  the  matter. 

The  next  evening  saw  them  in  the  train,  dining 
comfortably,  while  the  green  fields  of  the  Nile  valley 
slipped  behind,  and  overhead  the  green-blue  sky 
glittered  with  an  infinity  of  pin-point  stars.  At  the 
last  moment  there  had  been  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  leaving  Cairo,  for  concurrent  with  the 
city's  disturbance  sporadic  rioting  had  broken  out 
up  the  line — nothing  much — but  enough  to  make 
prospective  travellers  a  trifle  jumpy  and  uncertain. 
Little  news  circulated  however  (the  powers  that  be 
had  seen  to  that)  and  the  train  ran  as  usual,  an 
eminently  solid  symbol  of  law  and  order. 

The  interview  between  Miss  Pinkney  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  had  not  taken  place  until  just  before  the 
former's  departure  for  the  station.  On  the  previous 
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day,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  she  had  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Pendennis  conveying  her  regrets  and  post- 
poning the  meeting.  Yusef  Matib  had  been  the 
unconscious  cause  of  this,  for  thoroughly  frightened 
at  the  miscarriage  of  his  plans,  and  deeming  it  advis- 
able his  movements  be  in  no  way  suspected  until 
matters  quietened  in  the  city,  he  had  haunted  the 
public  places  with  Mrs.  Pendennis  as  companion, 
flaunting  her  nationality,  as  a  kind  of  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  remaining  almost  continuously  in  her 
company. 

Abdul's  disappearance  he  dwelt  on  with  alarm,  and 
as  no  amount  of  discreet  investigation  revealed  the 
man  to  be  in  the  prisons  or  under  Government 
restraint,  Yusef  reluctantly  decided  his  servant  had 
been  killed  in  the  street  fighting.  As  a  last  resort  he 
had  despatched  certain  trusted  agents  to  Luxor  in 
the  vague  hope  of  discovering  some  kind  of  clue  of 
Abdul's  fate  from  the  man's  own  relations.  If 
nothing  was  known  of  him  there,  well,  Abdul  was 
safely  dead.  The  documents  had  been  in  code, 
without  the  key  they  were  innocuous  enough,  and 
could  not  implicate  anybody.  Sheikh  Seyyed  had 
not  being  wise  when  he  combated  the  use  of  Yusef's 
motor  that  evening.  Had  that  order  been  given, 
Abdul  would  still  have  been  alive  and  the  papers 
safe.  What  exercised  the  wily  Yusefs  mind  exceed- 
ingly was  the  fact  that  pickets  were  patrolling  the 
streets,  not  fifteen  minutes  after  his  code  telephone 
message,  had  been  sent.  A  spy  worked  somewhere, 
and  he  trembled  exceedingly  at  the  thought.  That  fact 
greatly  outweighed  the  failure  of  Abdul  and  the 
documents  to  reach  their  destination,  for  it  meant 
Government  cognisance  of  the  plotting  that  had  taken 
place  under  Yusef's  roof,  and  the  men  who  met  there. 
With  knowledge  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to 
"informers,"  could  Abdul  have  been  unfaithful?  It 
was  extremely  unlikely,  but  Yusef  Matib  added  a 
few  extra  instructions  to  those  already  given,  in  order 
to  meet  this  possible  contingency. 
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The  interview  between  Miss  Pinkney  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis,  though  brief,  had  left  the  former  in  a  tumult 
of  mixed  emotions,  leavened  by  a  measure  of  reassur- 
ance. Hatted  and  ready  for  her  journey  she  had 
evaded  Mary  and  hurried  over  to  the  Continental 
Hotel.  With  fingers  trembling  from  agitation  she 
knocked  at  Mrs.  Pendennis's  door. 

That  lady,  smoking  as  usual,  bade  her  enter,  and 
signed  for  her  to  be  seated.  There  was  no  trace  of 
perturbation  on  the  former's  untroubled  countenance 
— in  fact  she  looked  as  if  she  were  enjoying  her 
visitor's  manifest  uneasiness. 

"I  regret  having  had  to  postpone  our  interview," 
she  apologised,  "especially  as  I  now  perceive  you  are 
going  away,"  her  gaze  strayed  to  Miss  Pinkney's 
travelling  coat  and  tightly  clutched  handbag. 

"We  are  spending  a  week  or  so  at  Luxor,  after 
that  I  hope  to  persuade  Mary  to  return  home." 

"Because  of  me?" 

Miss  Pinkney  acquiesced,  dumbly. 

"Then  I  understand  Mary  knows  who  I  am?" 

A  spasm  of  horror  flitted  over  the  listener's  counte- 
nance. "Indeed  she  does  not.  The  only  reason  I 
came  to  meet  you  this  evening  was  to  entreat  your 
silence  in  that  respect." 

"I  see."  Mrs.  Pendennis  blew  a  leisurely  smoke 
ring.  "Does  it  not  occur  to  you  I  had  a  definite 
object  in  asking  you  to  come?" 

"I  am  not  interested  in  that,  except  so  far  as  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  you,"  Miss  Pinkney 
flashed  back.  "I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Mary's  welfare  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  identity 
remained  unknown  to  her.  She  has  grown  up 
without  a  mother ;  you  would  come  into  her  life  now 
as  a  devastating  influence.  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
effect  you  would  have — you,  as  a  woman  of  the 
world,  know  as  well  as  I." 

"I  see  you  mean  to  be  frank."  Mrs.  Pendennis's 
lips  closed  in  a  straight  red  line.  "Do  you  consider 
that  running  away  will  alter  matters  in  regard  to 
Marv  and  mvself,  if  I  willed  it  otherwise?" 
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"I  decided  it  was  the  only  course  to  take.  If  I  had 
had  my  way  we  should  be  going  to  Suez  to  pick  up 
the  mail  steamer  instead  of  in  the  opposite  direction. 
But  Mary  would  not  be  persuaded.  However,  I 
still  have  hopes  that  she  will  fall  in  with  my  wishes." 

"How  did  you  get  her  to  move  at  all?" 

"It  *vas  a  compromise.  I  made  the  excuse  of  a 
certain  man's  presence  in  Cairo  the  reason  of  my 
desire  for  her  to  leave ."  She  paused. 

"Go  on,"  said  her  hearer  encouragingly.  "I  am 
getting  interested  in  my  daughter's  affairs  of  the 
heart." 

"She  consented  to  stay  at  Luxor  until  his  leave  is 
over." 

"Then  she  is  not  in  love?" 

"That  is  beside  the  point,"  evaded  Miss  Pinkney 
stiffly.  Then,  womanlike,  she  added :  "It  would  be  a 
most  unsuitable  match  anyway;  he  was  entangled 
some  years  ago  with  a  notorious  and  disreputable 
actress."  She  broke  off  suddenly,  at  the  sudden 
gust  of  laughter  that  shook  her  companion. 

"God !"  she  exclaimed,  "I  was  waiting  for  that ! 
What  a  coincidence!  Who  dares  to  deny  the  Fates 
after  this?  It  is  a  good  joke;  I'll  tell  you,  so  that 
you  may  laugh  too.  Owen  Murray  is  the  man's 
name.  I — I,  mark  you,  was  the  entanglement."  Miss 
Pinkney  stared  at  her  stupidly. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  enquired  at 
length  in  heavy  tones. 

Mrs.  Pendennis's  mouth  hardened. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered  briefly.  "What  is  there 
for  me  to  do?  Events  must  follow  their  appointed 
course." 

Her  hearer  held  out  appealing  hands. 

"We  must  both  act  for  Mary's  good.  She  is  your 
daughter,  have  you  no  feeling  for  her?" 

Mrs.  Pendennis  cut  her  short.  "That  I  refuse  to 
discuss  with  anyone."  Then  she  crushed  the  fire  out 
of  her  cigarette,  and  sat  upright,  alert  and  domina- 
ting. "Listen,"  she  commanded,  "for  once  your  plans 
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and  mine  are  in  full  harmony.  For  that  reason  and 
no  other  yon  get  your  way.  I  do  not  wish  my  relation- 
ship to  Mary  disclosed.  1  am  willing  to  pass  the  girl 
by,  a  stranger.  I  shall  never  claim  her  as  a  daughter. 
Take  her  away  from  here  as  soon  as  you  can,  it  will 
suit  my  plans,  and  this  is  the  reason.  Owen  Murray 
has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  When  I  saw  the  girl, 
heard  her  sing  at  the  concert,  and  then  by  accident 
discovered  the  past  tenderness  between  them,  I  was 
sorely  tempted  to  release  Owen.  One  doesn't  stand 
in  the  light  of  those  who  are  dearest  above  all  others 
in  the  world."  Her  voice  changed,  softening  wonder- 
fully. "Then  I  thought  about  the  hideous  confusion  of 
relationship,  and  the  agony  of  mind  that  must  even- 
tuate if  Mary,  after  marrying  him,  ever  found  out  the 
part  I  had  played  in  Owen's  life,  or  if  he  discovered 
that  I  was  her  mother.  I  hsve  done  some  hard 
thinking,  believe  me,  Miss  Pinkney,  and  I  have 
decided  to  keep  Owen  to  his  promise  of  marriage  as 
much  for  Mary's  and  his  sake,  as  my  own.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  my  identity  lies  with  you  alone, 
and  will  remain  in  your  keeping  unless  you  disclose 
it."  She  held  up  her  hand  in  silence  as  Miss  Pinkney 
made  to  speak. 

"Wait,"  she  commanded.  "I  want  to  tell  you  this. 
But  for  my  connection  in  the  past  with  Owen  Murray, 
I  should  have  claimed  Mary  and  weaned  her  from 
you.  It  would  have  been  easy.  There  is  a  great, 
indefinable  strength  in  the  blood-tie  between  mother 
and  daughter,  a  compelling  attraction  that  will  not  be 
denied.  I  experienced  it  the  other  night  when  we 
talked  together,  and  I  know  she  did  also.  I  could 
have  succeeded  in  winning  her,  body  and  soul,  but  for 
that  one  factor  that  held  me  back.  Unprincipled  as 
you  think  me,  I  still  have  a  lingering  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  I  could  not  tolerate  an  ex-lover 
of  mine  becoming  husband  to  my  daughter.  I  would 
rather  see  them  separated  and  unhappy  than  joined 
with  the  Nemesis  of  a  past  shadowing  them."  She 
rose,  suddenly  restless,  "and  I  know  from  experience 
what  I  am  talking  about,"  she  ended. 
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Miss  Pinkney  rose  also,  the  reaction  of  relief 
rendering  her  suddenly  voluble. 

"You  have  taken  a  load  off  my  mind,"  she  an- 
nounced gratefully.  "I  am  convinced  you  are  acting 
for  the  best,  really  I  am.  It  is  too  late  for  you  to 
come  back  into  Mary's  life.  Frankly,  the  girl  has 
outgrown  the  need  of  a  mother,  now  all  she  wants  is 

a  chaperon,  and  I  will  stand  by  her  faithfully ." 

She  was  checked  by  the  tortured  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  woman  she  addressed.  The  latent  sex 
curiosity  of  the  spinster  awoke,  prompting  her  next 
remark. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what  happened  before  I  came 
to  Mary?  I  have  wondered  and  speculated  many 
times.  Hfe  suffered  so,  John  Shannon,  there  were 
nights  when  I  heard  him  walk  up  and  down  until 
the  morning  came,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  visited 
Hell.  There  must  have  been  some  terrible  misunder- 
standing. I  never  knew  you  or  else  I  should  have 
done  my  best  to  bring  you  back." 

A  queer  smile  twisted  Mrs.  Pendennis's  lips.  "Do 
you  mean  that  for  a  belated  tribute  to  my  per- 
sonality ?  No !  Miss  Pinkney,  I  have  remained  silent 
for  all  these  years,  and  do  not  feel  disposed  to  discuss 
those  past  days  at  this  juncture." 

"I  am  not  asking  out  of  idle  curiosity ." 

Mrs.  Pendennis  interrupted.  "For  Mary's  sake, 
remember  that,  for  her  sake  do  not  pry  into  that  past 
— mystery,"  she  broke  off,  her  voice  for  a  moment 
uncontrollable. 

Miss  Pinkney  felt  a  sudden  chill  descend  upon  her. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  woman  held  the  knowledge  of  all 
sorrow  and  the  wisdom  that  is  born  from  it. 

"It  was  in  Mary's  interest  I  asked,"  she  defended, 
not  quite  truthfully.  "I  have  always  tried  to  shield 
her  as  a  mother  would." 

"As  a  mother!"  Mrs.  Pendennis  laughed.  "It 
sounds  well.  God!  but  she  can  sing;  she  wrung  my 
heart,  and  to  think  I  am  partly  responsible  for  her 
existence !  She  gave  me  a  whole  series  of  new  sensa- 
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tions  the  other  evening.  Thank  heaven  she  has  my 
figure,  if  not  my  looks,"  she  added  inconsequentially. 
"Shannon's  heaviness  of  feature  threatens  her." 

Miss  Pinkney's  native  obstinancy  had  been 
aroused. 

"You  are  not  fair  to  yourself,"  she  asserted.  "The 
world  blames  you.  John  Shannon  found  it  easy  to 
obtain  the  divorce." 

"Ot  course,  I  did  not  defend  the  action." 

-  and  when  I  ask  for  a  plain  statement  as  to 
why  you  left  him  you  tell  me  not  to  pry,  for  Mary's 
sake.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  better  that  I 
knew  sufficient  to  be  forearmed.  You  see  Mary  has 
woven  romantic  dreams  about  her  mother,  and  I  do 
not  want  a  sordid  reality  to  shatter  them  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  for  some  day  or  other  she  is  sure  to  learn 
the  truth,  and  then  will  be  my  chance  of  explanation." 

"Why  didn't  you  question  Shannon  if  you  were 
curious?" 

"He  is  a  closed  book  on  the  subject/' 

"Naturally."  Mrs.  Pendennis  smiled  sardonically. 
"I  always  considered  it  brave  of  him  to  divorce  me, 
he  must  have  suspected  I  knew  more  than  I  should. 
But  as  it  happened,  freedom  was  just  what  I  wanted 
at  the  time."  Then  emotion  overcame  her,  breaking 
her  calm,  as  a  breeze  ruffles  the  satin  surface  of  still 
water.  "Why  recall  all  this?  It  is  a  forgotten  tragedy 
in  which  the  dead  and  I  suffered  the  wrong." 

"And  Mary,"  inserted  Miss  Pinkney. 

"How  so?" 

"It  lost  her  a  mother." 

Mrs.  Pendennis  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Human  nature  isn't  fashioned  to  stand  some 
things.  How  could  I  stay?  Given  my  life  over  again 
I  should  act  in  the  same  way." 

"What  reason  is  there  for  you  to  remain  silent?" 
Her  hearer  turned  with  sudden  decision. 

"To  the  world  a  very  good  and  sufficient  one,  but 
to  you,  none.  To  Mary's  guardian,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  indeed  if  I  spoke.  As  you  say,  you  would 
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be  forearmed.  The  child's  birthright  is  tragedy. 
Listen  and  safe-guard  her  from  an  equally  disastrous 
marriage.  The  story  is  short  enough,  and  com- 
mences when  I  was  eighteen.  I  left  school  at  that 
age  and  went  to  live  on  my  father's  station.  Two 
young  men  were  there  also,  gaining  colonial  ex- 
perience. I  was  pretty,  and  foolish  with  the  latent 
woman  in  me  clamouring  for  expression.  The  boys 
quarrelled  over  me,  I  knew  and  gloried  in  the  fact. 
It  was  the  kind  of  power  I  liked  to  hold  over  them, 
the  power  of  sex. 

"A  day  came  when  they  rode  away  together,  and  at 
evening  time  only  one  returned.  The  other  we  never 
saw  again.  For  weeks  we  searched  for  the  missing 
lad.  Blacktrackers  were  employed ;  the  police 
scoured  the  country-side,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Shannon  recounted  everything  he  knew ;  that  he  had 
left  his  companion  at  a  certain  gate  in  order  to  deliver 
a  message  to  a  boundary  rider  some  miles  away. 

"The  police  and  blacktrackers  took  up  permanent 
residence  at  the  homestead ;  it  was  a  nightmare  for  a 
time  for  all  concerned.  Then  Shannon  came  to  me 
and  begged  me  to  marry  him,  saying  that  if  I  did,  it 
would  take  suspicion  from  him,  and  he  solemnly 
swore  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. Shannon  was  good-looking  in  those 
days,  and  I  a  romantic  child.  I  married  him  and  left 
the  district," 

She  rose  and  walked  restlessly  up  and  down. 

"I  soon  learned  he  was  fear  ridden;  happiness 
evaded  him,  a  cloud  seemed  always  over  him, 
shadowing  his  waking  hours,  interfering  with  the 
normal  pleasures  of  life.  He  took  to  drink;  drank 
steadily  as  if  to  drug  his  soul  to  forgetfulness.  It 
was  in  his  sleep  I  heard  it  all,  he  babbled  the  whole 
wretched  story  not  once  but  many  times.  His  nights 
were  haunted,  terrorised,  and  I  used  to  sit  up  in  bed 
and  listen ;  listen  to  what  seemed  the  talking  of  two 
men,  quarrelling  about  myself.  It  seemed  as  if 
Shannon  spoke  with  a  ghostly  presence,  and  they 
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fought  together  over  my  body ;  my  body,  Miss  Pink- 
ney,  with  its  appeal  to  physical  desire,  not  my  soul, 
my  incorporeal  self,  only  the  bones  and  muscles  and 
sinews  that  make  a  woman.  So  eventually  I  left 
him — to  his  ghosts  and  memories." 

She  ended  abruptly,  and  sought  in  the  damascene 
box  for  a  cigarette,  with  fingers  that  shook.  Miss 
Pinkney  had  sat  motionless  throughout  the  recital, 
a  flush  of  incredulous  horror  staining  her  cheeks. 

"Then  you  imply  John  Shannon  is  a  murderer,"  she 
burst  out.  Mrs.  Pendennis  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Qui  sait?  'There  are  such  things  as  unlucky 
blows—" 

Miss  Pinkney  tried  to  analyse  the  emotions  the 
story  had  kindled,  and  failed.  All  she  felt  able  to 
grapple  with  was  the  fact  that  both  Mary's  parents 
had  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  their  parenthood, 
and  it  behoved  her  to  guard  and  cherish  the  girl  even 
more  closely  than  before.  It  more  than  justified  a 
refusal  of  the  worthy  Johnson's  proposal  of  marriage 
put  only  that  morning,  which  she  was  considering 
with  true  Scotch  caution  before  giving  a  definite 
answer. 

Sick  at  heart,  she  decided  to  bring  the  interview 
to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible.  Discussion  would 
not  alter  matters.  She  had  gained  Mrs.  Pendennis's 
pledge  of  silence,  and  an  added  knowledge  of  Shannon 
that  would  leave  an  ineffaceable  shadow  on  all  her 
future  intercourse  with  her  employer. 

Almost  feverishly  Miss  Pinkney  reverted  to  the 
original  topic  of  conversation. 

"I  shall  say  nothing  to  Mary  about  Owen  Murray's 
and  your  prospective  marriage,  unless  you  wish  me 
to  do  so.  Somehow  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  she 
heard  it  from  outside  sources,  otherwise  she  would 
discover  that  I  had  seen  you,  and  wonder  at  the 
reason  of  the  visit.  Unwittingly  cruel,  she  added, 
as  a  sudden  thought  struck  her.  "But  now  that  he 
has  met  the  child  again,  will  he  be  disposed  to  carry 
out  his  compact  with  you?  She  refused  him  at  Kin- 
gundi,  but  one  can  never  tell  a  man's  feelings — ' 
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Mrs.  Pendennis  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth 
to  hide  the  pain  it  betrayed. 

"He  is  a  gentleman,"  she  answered,  briefly. 

As  Miss  Pinkney  bade  farewell  she  felt  an  uncom- 
fortable conviction  that  as  far  as  Murray  was  con- 
cerned she  had  not  played  the  game.  But  quick 
on  its  heels  came  the  thought  that  Mary's  welfare 
was  the  first  consideration,  before  all  others.  She 
had  to  be  shielded  from  the  world's  muddy  paths,  and 
any  means  to  that  end  was  permissible.  Thus  Miss 
Pinkney  stifled  her  conscience,  and  threatened  to 
become  a  decisive  factor  in  Mary's  future. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

"A  MUEZZIN  FROM  THE  TOWER  OF  DARKNESS  CRIES" 

LUXOR  drowsed  under  a  warm  winter  sun,  and  after 
Mary  Shannon  extricated  herself  and  her  duenna 
from  the  pressing  attentions  of  baggage  men  on  the 
station  platform  and  reached  the  roadway  where 
waited  the  hotel  bus,  she  began  to  feel  that,  despite 
her  self-confessed  regret  at  leaving  the  city  where 
Owen  was,  the  place  would  prove  interesting  enough. 
Besides,  all  unknown  to  Miss  Pinkney,  she  had 
written  telling  him  of  their  hurried  departure.  If  he 
still  cared  for  her  he  would  come — if  not,  well,  she 
would  just  have  to  bow  to  the  inevitable ;  it  was  a 
test  at  any  rate.  The  next  few  days  would  hold  in 
their  swift  passing  hours  the  kernel  of  her  future 
happiness.  It  was  fortunate  for  Miss  Pinkney's 
peace  of  mind  she  had  no  inkling  of  what  was  going 
on  beneath  Mary's  calm  exterior.  The  relief,  even 
if  only  temporary,  of  getting  the  girl  away  was  great, 
and  the  harassed  duenna  perked  up  considerably  as 
the  bus  rattled  its  way  over  the  winding  streets  to 
the  hotel. 

Fresh  scenes  lay  here,  fresh  interests,  long  donkey 
rides  to  the  Theban  Hills  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  and  Queens,  peaceful  days  in  the  orange 
garden  up  the  river,  fruitful  hours  for  meditation 
among  the  columns  of  Karnak. 

She  was  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned, 
or  rather  unvisited,  by  which  to  divert  Mary's  mind 
into  fresh  channels  of  thought. 

Meanwhile  another  passenger  had  alighted  at 
Luxor,  Abdul,  badly  frightened  albeit  free,  was  on 
his  native  heath  again  with  an  avowed  determination 
to  remain  there  permanently.  Money  jingled  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  comforting  sound  overlaid  the  past 
terrors  of  capture,  and  subsequent  even  more  un- 
nerving fear  of  discovery  by  Yusef  Matib  Pasha. 
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Abdul  prayed  fervently  that  his  master  would 
judge  him  dead,  a  victim  to  the  night's  disorder,  for 
he  knew  enough  of  Yusef's  ways  to  tremble  at  the 
possibility  of  discovery  after  the  failure  of  his  mission. 
Yusef  had  uncomfortable  methods  of  venting  his 
wrath.  But  Abdul  was  an  optimist,  perhaps  he  did 
not  fully  estimate  the  danger  he  ran.  Suffice  it  he  made 
for  home  and  family,  which  consisted  of  an  extremely 
dirty  mud  hovel,  a  slatternly  mother,  a  father,  and 
brood  of  vermin-harassed  brothers  and  sisters,  with 
every  expression  of  delight,  and  there  was  much 
feasting  in  the  clan  to  welcome  the  wanderer. 

Abdul  embarked  upon  a  life  of  leisure  during  the 
next  few  days.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  excur- 
sions in  the  role  of  guide  to  Karnak  ruins,  for  which 
he  was  handsomely  paid  by  the  convalescing  officers 
who  engaged  him,  he  lounged  at  street  couriers, 
smoking  innumerable  cigarettes,  exchanging  gossip, 
or  squatted  in  Arab  cafes  on  Meshrabiyeh  seats, 
"swapping"  unprintable  stories  of  the  gay  metropolis, 
which  intrigued  his  hearers  vastly  and  earned  him  an 
enviable  notoriety. 

Disturbances  may  be  planned  by  certain  dis- 
gruntled sections  of  the  community,  to  fail  or  gain  a 
fleeting  success,  but  to  the  mind  of  the  average  hard- 
working, thrifty  fellah  these  demonstrations  have  no 
real  significance,  for  to  him  the  arm  of  England, 
lightly  veiled  by  the  fabric  of  native  administration, 
is  omnipotent. 

Bled  white  by  Turkish  mismanagement  in  the  past 
no  class  is  more  able  to  appreciate  the  solidity  of 
English  tenets  than  that  of  the  field  worker  along 
the  Nile  banks. 

For  Abdul  to  be  arrested  by  an  English  officer  was 
a  subject  of  pride  in  itself;  but  that  the  powers  that 
dwelt  in  high  places  had  thought  fit  to  give  him 
freedom,  plus  a  little  money,  and  brief  advice  to 
clear  out  before  Yusef  Matib  caught  him,  caused  the 
former  infinite  satisfaction  to  dwell  upon,  and  from 
the  distance  of  Luxor  Abdul  found  that  Yusef  and 
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his  incendiary  projects  soon  faded  into  the  realms  of 
the  negligible.  Was  it  not  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  the  sufragi  had  returned  home? 

Maxwell  knew  his  Egypt  well  when  he  advised 
Abdul's  freedom.  He  could  do  no  harm ;  specially 
as  he  was  too  filled  with  terror  of  the  consequences 
to  face  Yusef,  and  would  probably  make  tracks  for 
the  Upper  Nile  with  all  possible  despatch.  So  a  little 
money  changed  hands,  a  pathetically  small  amount 
as  judged  by  European  standards,  and  the  pink 
flushed  hills  and  gracious  Theban  valley  were  once 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  unhappy  servant. 

Thus  it  was  that  Abdul,  arrayed  in  blue  gallabiyeh, 
cloak  and  immaculate  turban,  haunted  the  hotel 
entrance  in  the  role  of  dragoman,  to  guide  such 
visitors  as  required  it  over  the  adjacent  ruins,  which 
he  knew  as  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Mary  and  Miss  Pinkney  embarking  upon  an  excur- 
sion engaged  him  and,  finding  his  English  good  and 
his  facts  fairly  reliable,  continued  to  sight-see  under 
his  direction. 

To  Mary  the  ruins  were  frankly  dry  bones,  into 
which  uninteresting  skeleton  no  picturesque  phrasing 
of  Abdul's  nor  precise  fact  of  the  eminent 
archaeologist  who  lived  near  by,  could  infuse  a  sem- 
blance of  life.  It  was  disappointing  in  the  extreme, 
for  in  her  former  visit  to  Egypt  she  had  eagerly 
absorbed  the  age-old  stories  that  abound,  like  fan- 
tastic ghosts  along  the  Nile  banks,  and  had  openly 
bewailed  the  fact  that  circumstances  did  not  permit 
of  a  visit  higher  up  the  Nile  than  Assuit. 

Now  that  the  journey  to  Thebes  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  the  wish  to  see  its  monuments  was  no 
longer  there,  but  instead  (as  she  jogged  uncomfor- 
tably on  the  back  of  a  donkey  along  the  road  that 
led  from  the  Luxor  Hotel  to  Karnak),  her  thoughts 
stuck  with  glue-like  persistency  to  Cairo  and  Owen 
Murray.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Pendennis  intruded,  and 
not  very  happily  for  from  the  perspective  lent  by 
distance  that  lady's  least  pleasing  characteristics 
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stood  paramount.  Mary  feared  her.  Propinquity, 
added  to  her  charm  of  personality,  was  a  dangerous 
combination,  and  Murray  appeared  to  be  on  close 
terms  of  friendship.  Thus  the  dry  bones  of  past 
decades  were  poor  "tack"  for  a  girl  throbbing  with 
the  push  and  sap  of  youth,  and  the  troubles  and  fears 
of  love,  and  the  cold  purity  of  death  passed  unnoticed 
except  for  an  instinctive  disregard. 

Miss  Pinkney,  however,  was  content  enough. 
Having  recovered  from  her  fright  and  to  some  extent 
readjusted  her  ideas  in  regard  to  Shannon,  she 
basked  in  the  respite  afforded  by  her  charges  and  her 
own  hurried,  not  to  say  undignified  removal  from  the 
city,  and  encouraged  the  loquacious  Abdul  in  his 
yarns,  which  Mary,  trailing  in  the  rear,  heard  in 
intermittent  scraps. 

"Yes,  lady,  that  a  krait,  very  bad  snake,"  this  in 
reference  to  a  sleepy  reptile  unwound  by  an  equally 
somnolent  native  from  out  a  flat  wicker  basket.  "He 
bite  bad.  He  live  in  desert  sand,  and  jump  this  high. 
Can  bite  a  man  on  camel  back.  Then  he  die  quick." 

"Come  on,  Pink,  you  can  see  plenty  of  them  at 
home,"  grumbled  the  girl. 

"Not  kraits,"  objected  the  literal  Miss  Pinkney, 
"and  tame !" 

"Some  day  I'll  scream  at  you,  and  then  you'll  be 
sorry.  I'll  scream  and  scream,  and  when  people  want 
to  know  what  is  wrong,  I'll  say  you  are  ill-treating 
me.  Mental  cruelty  is  sufficient  for  divorce  in 
America." 

It  is  difficult  to  assume  a  reproving  demeanour 
when  perched  on  the  back  of  an  inadequate  donkey, 
and  Miss  Pinkney  decided  that  retreat  would  be  the 
wiser  procedure  under  the  circumstances,  even  un- 
attended by  dignity.  She  motioned  the  waiting  Abdul 
to  proceed,  and  ambled  toward  the  object  of  their 
expedition  without  vouchsafing  a  word  to  the  frankly 
sulking  girl. 

"Exercise,"  thought  the  older  woman,  "liver;  it 
is  said  donkey  riding  is  beneficial."  And  that  was 
how  near  she  came  to  the  soul  of  Mary  Shannon. 
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From  Luxor  to  Karnak  ruins,  the  road  runs 
between  pocket-handkerchief  fields  and  holdings, 
some  cultivated,  others  wildernesses  of  tangled 
growth  behind  stone  walls. 

The  surface  is  neither  new  nor  good,  having  borne 
the  wear  and  tear  of  several  thousand  years  of  traffic. 
But  on  the  back  of  a  donkey  its  shortcomings  are 
negligible,  and  the  traveller  pays  small  regard  to  the 
dusty  uneven  surface  as  he  rides  forth,  armed  with 
cane  and  fly-whisk,  to  view  the  architectural  wonders 
of  the  Pharoahs. 

Lebbac  trees  shade  the  way,  bamboos  here  and 
there  make  feathery  clumps  of  greeny-white,  and  the 
dark  leaves  of  a  few  orange  trees  contrast  sharply 
with  a  trailing  curtain  of  red  bourgainvillia  draping  a 
white  wall. 

On  the  left  lies  the  European  cemetery,  a  God's 
acre,  dedicated  to  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Copt, 
where,  the  Arabs  have  it,  the  unquiet  ghost  of  an 
English  soldier  perambulates  nightly. 

Further  on  the  road  is  flanked  by  headless  sphinxs 
(relics  of  a  mighty  avenue  traceable  for  miles  by  shape- 
less lumps  of  stone  across  the  cultivated  tracts  on 
either  side  of  the  Nile  valley),  and  presently  a  tor- 
tuous path  is  traversed  through  a  mud  village,  vermin 
infested,  and  not  infrequently  visited  by  plague. 
Goats,  children  and  fowls  dispute  the  floor  space  in 
the  wretched  hovels  (travesties  of  what  the  word 
"home"  implies),  and  the  domestic  rubbish  is  con- 
signed to  the  flat  roofs,  there  to  rot  in  the  sun  or 
make  pickings  for  the  many  pigeons  that  wheel  and 
settle  in  interminable  unrest, 

A  grove  of  date  palms  comes  next,  forming  a  green 
fringe  to  the,  ragged,  magnificent  relics  lying  beyond. 
At  the  great  Pylon  gateway,  guides,  donkey  boys  and 
touts  habitually  congregate.  Beggars,  hideous  with 
deformities,  in  company  with  slim-legged  opthalmic- 
eyed  children,  ring  the  hapless  sightseers  with  a 
circle  of  lean,  outspread  palms. 
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Dust  rises  under  the  shuffling  of  many  bare  feet, 
and  the  odour  of  the  unwashed  makes  a  barrage 
that  is  thankfully  passed.  On  first  sight  Karnak 
presents  an  unreadable  riddle  in  stone.  Temples  on 
temples,  foundations  on  still  earlier  foundations,  mute 
evidences  of  a  civilization  that  throve  and  flourished 
while  Europe  slept  in  barbarism  are  significant  only 
to  holders  of  the  key  to  the  puzzle.  Gaunt,  dumb 
skeleton  of  a  once  virile  body,  its  present  imperfec- 
tion of  line  and  form  gives,  to  the  uninitiated,  little 
conception  of  the  glories  that  made  it  famous. 

Acres  of  broken  facades,  gaping  chambers,  tower- 
ing pylons,  and  headless  sphinxs  stretch  before  one, 
stark  and  infinitely  desolate.  Ram-headed  mon- 
strosities, symbolic  of  some  long-forgotten  rite  or 
form  of  worship,  make  an  imposing  avenue  from  a 
dust  heap  to  a  crumbling  wall.  Strangely  enough 
the  winding,  purposeless  paths  and  echoing,  roofless 
halls  give  promise,  for  all  their  decay,  of  human  habi- 
tation. 

Abdul,  his  monologue  in  full  blast,  led  the  way  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  formerly  scene  of 
much  strenuous  excavation,  here  and  there  translat- 
ing with  conscious  pride  and  doubtful  accuracy, 
portions  of  wall  drawings  on  the  stones  scattered  as 
by  a  cataclysm  on  every  side. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  great  hall  he  paused  to  give 
dimensions,  but  the  fact  that  its  area  measured  5,450 
square  yards,  and  that  the  "hundred  odd  columns  of 
sixty  feet  high  still  supported  a  few  of  the  one 
hundred  ton  stones  comprising  the  roof,"  did  not 
convey  much  to  Miss  Pinkney's  mind,  busy  re- 
visualising  past  pomp  and  ceremony,  or  Mary's  won- 
dering what  at  that  particular  moment  Owen  was 
doing. 

Under  M.  Legrain's  able  direction,  Abdul 
informed  them,  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
all  the  bigger  buildings  in  Karnak  has  been  accom- 
plished. Some  years  ago  eleven  of  the  sixty-foot  pillars 
collapsed  almost  simultaneously,  and  by  his  efforts 
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have  been,  stone  by  stone,  rebuilt.  Crumbling  walls 
that  one  more  heavy  rain  would  have  surely  brought 
to  the  ground  in  an  irrevocable  ruin,  have  been  care- 
fully shored  up  and  strengthened  to  withstand  other 
generations  of  sightseers,  while  the  silt  and  dust  of 
three  thousand  years  has  been  lifted  from  hundreds 
of  statues. 

Savants  know  from  investigation  that  below  the 
foundations  of  this  great  ruin  are  further  foundations, 
laid  before  the  Pharoahs  saw  the  light  of  day,  and 
under  these  again  are  still  other  evidences  of  man's 
industry,  relics  of  pre-dynastic  times,  their  history 
for  ever  buried. 

Abdul  led  the  way  to  the  sacred  lake,  now  little 
more  than  an  unsavory  pond,  a  clump  of  Nile  grass 
alone  redeeming  it  from  actual  ugliness,  and  pro- 
claimed at  length  the  many  superstitions  that  fill  the 
native  mind  about  the  place;  he  affirmed  that 
"afreets"  and  "djinns"  haunted  it,  and  that  periodi- 
cally a  golden  dahabiyeh  floated  upon  its  muddy 
surface. 

Had  the  ubiquitous  Abdul  known  it,  a  fragment  of 
a  dead  religion  was  proclaimed  in  this  last  super- 
stition, carried  down  the  centuries  by  word  of  mouth ; 
for  at  certain  seasons,  the  priests  of  the  Temple  of 
Amon  sailed  their  sacred  boat  before  an  adoring 
multitude.  The  East  is  slow  to  assimilate,  but 
equally  reluctant  to  forget.  Another  relic  of  the  past 
meets  one  when  crossing  the  Nile.  "Y,  Amoni,  Y, 
Amoni,"  chants  the  boatman  as  he  pulls  on  the 
clumsy  oars.  All  unconsciously  he  is  supplicating  the 
great  sun-god  "Amon-Ra"  of  his  forefathers,  though 
he  himself  is  a  staunch  follower  of  the  Prophet. 

With  a  caution  as  to  the  possible  proximity  of 
scorpions,  Mary  and  the  more  interested  Miss  Pink- 
ney  were  conducted  round  a  fallen  obelisk  to  where 
its  sister  stood  upright  in  unimpaired  beauty,  the 
granite  surface  carved  with  hieroglyphics,  sharp  in 
outline  as  on  the  day  they  were  cut  in  the  quarries 
of  Assouan. 
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It  is  on  record  that  these  obelisks  were  once  plated 
in  gold  but,  needless  to  say,  none  of  the  precious 
metal  remains  to  be  seen.  Archaeologists  have  had 
good  fishing  in  Karnak,  of  a  kind  more  exciting  and 
unique  than  that  of  the  average  angler.  They  have 
landed  over  seven  hundred  statues  from  the  holes 
and  muddy  pools  among  the  ruins,  and  some  of  the 
learned  gentlemen  are  convinced  this  particular  kind 
of  sport  is  not  yet  at  an  end. 

While  conducting  the  visitors  to  the  site  of  the 
most  recent  "finds,"  a  procession  of  donkeys,  heading 
towards  the  cultivated  fields,  caused  them  to  pause. 
Each  animal  balanced  a  bulging  sack  across  its  back, 
while  a  bare-legged,  blue-clad  ruffian  brought  up  the 
rear.  "Nitrates,"  explained  the  guide.  "The  fellahin 
are  allowed  to  carry  away  earth  from  certain  portions 
of  the  ruins  with  which  to  manure  their  fields.  It  is 
good  earth  and  their  industry  all  helps  the  excavations. 
Here  they  dig  always,  and  some  day  the  village  will 
be  pulled  down."  (To  the  visitors'  eyes  no  great 
loss.)  Closer  approach  revealed  it  to  be  a  hive  of 
industry,  over  which  a  dense  cloud  of  dust  hung 
motionless  in  the  still  air. 

Round  the  walls  of  a  temple  that  flanked  the  collec- 
tion of  hovels  men  dug,  jinging  ceaselessly  in  thro?ty 
minor  tones  that  constitute  their  idea  of  music. 
Donkeys  dozed  in  the  shade  patches,  and  a  few 
camels  knelt  among  the  rubbish,  their  rope-panniers 
draped  limply  on  tb°ir  lean  sides.  Children  and 
women  in  trailing  filthy  garments  that  billowed  the 
dust  at  every  step,  passed  to  and  fro  in  the  narrow 
lanes  between  the  houses,  baskets  of  dung  for  fuel 
balanced  upon  their  heads. 

Suddenly  the  drone  of  voices  rose  in  alarming 
crescendo,  and  the  workers  scattered.  Abdul  paused 
in  his  translation  of  a  cartouche  of  Rameses  III.  and 
cast  an  uneasy  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  tumult. 
Words  drifted  across,  distinguishable  amid  the 
general  chatter,  "Magnoon"  and  "Gemel."  The 
natives  had  spread  in  a  semi-circle  before  the  cause 
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of  disturbance,  while  a  small  group  detached  itself 
and  came  towards  the  visitors,  giving  clumsy  assist- 
ance the  while  to  a  half-fainting  figure  from  whose 
shoulder  dripped  a  trail  of  blood  on  the  ground,  and 
whose  hand  hung  lacerated  and  helpless. 

"A  camel  bite,"  exclaimed  Abdul,  after  a  rapid  flung 
question  in  Arabic  to  the  passing  men.  "Most 
poisonous.  One  of  those  animals  we  saw  kneeling 
has  gone  mad;  they  do  sometimes.  The  'gafnY  will 
come  presently.  He  has  a  gun." 

At  this  juncture  the  animal  broke  away  from  the 
vociferous  semi-circle,  and  raced  towards  the  visitors, 
who  with  more  agility  than  grace  mounted  a  couple 
of  conveniently  handy  ram-headed  sphinxes.  Abdul, 
no  longer  dignified,  his  skirts  hoisted  to  show  elastic 
sided  boots  and  flapping  drawers,  followed  Miss  Pink- 
ney  on  to  her  monument.  The  camel  came  up  at  an 
ungainly  trot,  strings  of  saliva;  hanging  from  its 
pendulous  lips,  its  head  waving  from  side  to  side, 
halter  rope  and  inadequate  muzzle  trailing  in  the 
dust,  the  mists  of  madness  blinding  the  animal  to  all 
objects  except  those  which  lay  across  its  immediate 
path. 

Simultaneously  with  the  camel's  approach  Owen 
arrived  on  the  scene.  Mary,  perched  insecurely  upon 
a  relic  of  Pharoahan  stone  masonry,  caught  sight  of 
him  first.  She  felt  the  blood  flood  into  her  cheeks, 
and  tried  without  much  avail  to  calm  the  uneven 
thumping  of  a  recalcitrant  heart.  Her  joy  at  seeing 
him  was  almost  terrifying  in  its  intensity.  It  told  her 
plainly  why,  in  the  past  year,  the  savor  had  gone  out 
of  life,  that  her  almost  feverish  casting  about  for 
occupation  and  diversion  (which  Miss  Pinkney 
labelled  "youthful  fidgets"),  was  in  reality  a  sub- 
conscious search  for  balsam  to  ease  an  ache  of  inward 
loneliness.  Just  then  it  was  not  physical  attraction 
that  drew  her  to  Owen  (though  in  the  alchemy  of  real 
love  spiritual  and  physical  forces  are  so  subtly  fused 
that  they  cannot  be  separated),  for  to  Mary,  gazing 
down  from  her  ridiculous  seat,  came  the  knowledge 
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that  between  Owen  and  herself  there  existed  a  union 
of  spirit  that  flouted  physical  barriers  and  laid  waste 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  convention.  It  was  the 
kind  that  survives  dissolution,  and  carries  on,  beyond 
the  finite  searchings  of  human  thought. 

Owen  surveyed  the  scene  in  amazement,  unpre- 
pared by  the  hotel  porter's  announcement  that  the 
ladies  were  sightseeing,  for  an  impromptu  circus  act 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Pinkney  and  her  ward.  On  Miss 
Pinkney's  shrill  intimation  that  he  would  be  bitten 
unless  he  joined  them,  he  mounted  Mary's  animal 
and  seated  himself  beside  her  somewhere  among  the 
horns. 

She  eyed  him  shyly,  her  glance  half-furtive  in  its 
swift  appraisement,  the  closeness  of  his  body  affecting 
her  oddly,  the  smoke  scent  of  innumerable  cigarettes, 
mingling  with  the  satisfying  smell  of  worn,  sun-heated 
leather.  She  noticed  the  brownness  of  his  hands,  and 
a  tear  in  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic  that  had  not  been 
very  well  mended — a  shell  splinter  probably.  John- 
son had  more  than  once  told  her  Murray  bore  a 
charmed  life,  that  Death  refused  him  with  strange 
persistence.  Owen  saw  the  direction  of  her  glance 
and  smiled,  "Born  to  be  hanged,  you  notice.  Here 
was  a  closer  shave."  He  bent  forward,  and  showed 
a  neat  furrow  along  the  crown  of  his  hat. 

Miss  Pinkney,  inapt  at  feats  of  balancing,  became 
momentarily  occupied,  and  Murray  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity in  which  to  speak  to  Mary  unheard. 

"I  took  the  first  train  after  receiving  your  letter," 
he  said.  "I  simply  had  to,"  he  glanced  around.  "Can 
we  make  a  good  'get  away'  from  here?  There  is 
something  we  must  discuss ."  , 

For  answer,  Mary  cautiously  slithered  down  the 
age-smooth  flank  of  the  sphinx,  Owen  following,  the 
bulk  of  the  stone  hiding  them  until  they  had  gained 
the  path  leading  to  the  Hypostyle  Hall. 

Abdul,  holding  Miss  Pinkney  in  conversation,  saw 
the  manoeuvre  but  was  careful  not  to  draw  her 
attention  to  it.  His  dark,  expressive  eyes  glistened 
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appreciatively.  No  Egyptian  can  tolerate  a  slow 
lover.  To  them  women  are  as  intoxicating  as  the 
forbidden  juice  of  Mahommed's  edict,  hence  a  tardy 
wooing,  when  the  maiden  is  fair,  is  incomprehensible. 

In  silence,  Owen  followed  Mary  along  the  wind- 
ing path  past  the  Hypostyle  Hall  and  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sacred  lake.  That  gained,  they  seated 
themselves  on  a  conveniently  smooth  wedge  of 
granite.  Owen  did  not  waste  time  in  beating  about 
the  bush.  He  had  a  shrewd  idea  of  Miss  Pinkney's 
feelings  towards  him,  and  knew  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity she  would  be  following  hot-foot  on  their  tracks. 

Mentally  he  prayed  the  camel  might  remain  mad 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

"I  did  not  reckon  on  this  luck,"  he  commenced 
boyishly.  Then  he  sobered.  "There  is  a  great  deal 
to  explain  and  talk  over." 

"I  wrote  to  you  because  I  was  in  a  temper  and 
lonely ." 

"Oh,  I  see !  The  climate  makes  one's  nerves  rag- 
ged." His  tones  showed  a  tinge  of  disappointment. 

" without  you,"  she  added  deliberately. 

Owen  took  off  his  hat  and  ran  his  hand  over  his 
hair. 

"God!  What  just  do  you  mean?"  he  whispered. 
"Is  this does  it "  he  turned. 

"Listen."  said  Mary  swiftly.  "I'm  going  to  speak 
openly.  It  is  no  use  hiding  behind  false  modesty. 
I  can't  do  it,  that  is  all.  Since  you  went  away  from 
Kingundi  I  have  been  unhappy — no,  that  isn't  quite 
the  word — unrestful,  lonely,  discontented.  I  have 
thought  of  you  often,  so  often,  and  of  our  last  long 
talk  together  in  the  hours  when  we  were  ringed  by 
the  fire.  You  have  been  like  a  ghost  haunting  me. 
I  feel  I  was  unjust  in  my  condemnation.  I  behaved 
badly — I  wasn't  speaking  the  truth.  I  loved  you  all 
the  time,  Owen ;  it  was  jealousy  that  prompted  me 
to  hurt,  jealousy  that  some  other  woman  had  pos- 
sessed you.  I  hated  you  telling  me  all  about  it.  I 
would  have  rather  not  known,"  she  broke  off.  "Am 
I  horrifying  you?" 
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"Mary,  you  are  scourging  me,"  he  sank  his  head 
in  his  hands,  unable  to  face  the  clear-eyed  girl  that 
sat  beside  him.  "Whatever  you  may  feel,  I  am  glad 
I  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  occurrence,"  he 
added  after  a  minute.  "At  the  time  I  was  prompted 
to  leave  all  that  past  shrouded,  but  I  simply  couldn't. 
Your  love  would  have  been  built  on  false  foundations. 
I  put  it  to  the  test,  Mary,  perhaps  I  was  hasty — ." 

"Nevertheless  it  has  survived.  I  love  you,  Owen, 
more  than  ever." 

He  rose  agitated,  almost  beyond  control,  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  grass. 

"Don't  say  any  more,  I  can't  bear  it,  I ' 

"Out  of  fairness  to  us  both,  I  am  telling  you  this. 
I  was  in  the  wrong,"  her  voice  was  steady,  but  she 
had  gone  very  white. 

Owen  sat  down  again  beside  her,  and  took  one  of 
her  hands  between  his  own,  crushing  it  to  his  mouth, 
which  had  become  set  and  drawn. 

"It  has  all  come  too  late,"  he  said  tonelessly.  "You 
showed  me  at  Kingundi  pretty  plainly  what  a  black- 
guard you  thought  me.  A  day  or  so  ago  I  had  a 
chance  to  make  over  a  little  of  that  portion  of  my 

life.  Your  condemnation  influenced  me,  I " 

It  was  hard  to  continue.  "God  give  me  strength  to 
go  through  with  it,  now  that  I  know,"  he  whispered. 

Mary  shrank  from  him,  suddenly  understanding. 

"Mrs.  Pendennis was  she was  she the 

woman?"  she  broke  off,  appalled,  dragging  her  fingers 
away,  seeing  admission  in  his  face,  and  a  silence 
fell  between  them  that  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  break  with  a  denial.  She  was  stricken,  abashed. 
In  the  abstract  it  had  not  been  easy  to  bear,  but 
brought  face  to  face  with  realities  such  as  these  she 
flinched  and  faltered.  The  scene  at  the  bulletin  board 
returned,  the  possessive  hand  that  lay  on  Owen's  arm. 
Of  course  it  was  clear  she  had  come  to  Egypt  to  be 
with  him;,  to  be  near,  conveniently  near,  for  his  inter- 
vals of  leave.  Mary's  soul  writhed.  It  had  been  a 
mutual  arrangement.  And  she  had  just  offered  him 
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— what?  A  legalised  addition  of  what  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  probably  gave  him  without  distracting  stipu- 
lation. With  all  her  vaunted  strength  was  her  love 
strong  enough  to  withstand  this?  Humiliation 
lashed  her. 

"I  did  not  understand,"  she  said  in  a  half-whisper. 
"I  thought " 

"It  was  all  over,  finished,"  he  ended  for  her. 
"It  was,  that  is  quite  correct.  We  met  again  here  by 
accident." 

"And  then?" 

Owen  moved  uneasily,  memories  of  the  meeting 
with  Mrs.  Pendennis  returning.  "You  turned  me 
out,"  he  said  defensively,  "gave  me  no  hope,  I  was 
lonely,  and  I  found  her  in  a  terrible  situation.  I 
asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  to  accept  the  protection 
my  name  afforded ;  it  was  something  towards  atone- 
ment for  the  past,  that  past  you  thought  so  unfor- 
giveable."  In  his  agony  of  spirit  he  was  not  sparing 
her. 

"You  did  this  because  of  me?"  she  whispered. 

"Because  of  what  you  said.  It  helped  me  to 
straighten  things  a  little.  I  did  not  look  for  hap- 
piness, the  hope  of  that  died at  Kingundi.? 

So  this  was  the  end.  Mary  felt  numb  for  the  mo- 
ment, too  crushed  spiritually  even  to  experience  pain 
at  the  barrier  that  separated  them.  All  she  realized 
was  that  the  man  beside  her  had  slipped  out  of  her 
world,  was  gone  as  surely  as  if  he  were  dead. 

"Well,  we  have  had  our  explanation,"  she  said 
dully,  "and  all  there  is  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  offer 
my  congratulations,  and  wish  you  happiness."  She 
rose  and,  leaning  against  the  broken  feet  of  a  statue, 
fought  against  the  sudden  tide  of  anguish  and  hurt 
pride  that  threatened  to  sweep  her  off  her  balance. 
His  nearness  had  become  an  agony.  She  ached  to 
be  alone,  that  she  might  weep  her  sorrow  to  the  un- 
availing stones  unseen. 

"I  can't  go  through  with  it,"  Owen  burst  out,  "it 
would  be  hell.  Mary,  honour  isn't  everything,. 
Listen " 
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She  stopped  him,  turning  swiftly,  all  the  weakness 
in  her  changed  to  sudden  strength. 

"We  must  forget  this  meeting  ever  took  place." 

"But  I  love  you,  Mary;  doesn't  love  count  above 
honour,  above  everything?  There  must  be  a  way 
out,  I  can  recompense  her  somehow " 

"There  is  no  way  out,  you  must  go  through  with  it, 
the  Fates  are  punishing  us  for  our  foolishness ;  you 
are  paying  the  penalty  of  those  past  years,  I  am 
suffering  because  my  narrow  vision  and  ignorance  of 
life  made  me  intolerant.  We  can't  be  life-partners, 
but  we  won't  return  to  where  we  were  before  that 
night  at  Meadi."  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "We 
could  never  be  happy  with  the  thought  of  anything 
dishonourable  between  us.  You  recognized  that 
when  you  told  me  about  her  at  Kingundi.  The  posi- 
tion hasn't  changed  since  then !" 

The  truth  of  her  words  was  undeniable.  Murray 
knew  it,  though  he  rebelled  against  it  with  every  fibre 
of  his  being,  and  he  appreciated  what  she  did  not, 
that  no  longer  could  they  be  any  more  than  mere 
acquaintances.  The  word  friendship  could  not  be 
applicable  to  any  future  relationship. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  resignation,  turning  unseeing 
eyes  towards  the  waters  of  the  lake  that  lay  ink- 
black  at  his  feet.  It  was  unbearable  to  watch  her, 
young,  beautiful,  the  mate  for  whom  his  heart  cried 
out,  yet  debarred  from  him  by  honour ;  the  pledge  of 
a  word.  The  price  he  was  paying  was  too  high,  never- 
theless the  bargain  had  been  struck. 

Mary  went  over  to  him,  seeing  the  agony  that  lay 
beneath  the  set  mask  of  his  features. 

"The  future  won't  always  seem  black.  One  doesn't 
look  at  the  sombre  lake  when  there  are  sunset  won- 
ders, and  all  the  other  beautiful  things  that  Nature 
manufactures  for  us.  Love  isn't  everything.  The 
sting  and  agony  of  this  will  pass.  You  are  free,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  are  doing  what 

is  right,  and  honourable .  It  will  atone .'' 

Q 
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"Free  !  Save  the  mark !"  he  laughed,  and  the  sound 
held  little  mirth. 

Suddenly  she  appealed  to  his  strength  by  her  weak- 
ness. 

"Make  it  easy  for  me,"  she  whispered  with  lips 
that  quivered,  her  eyes  piteous.  "I  want  to  keep  a 
brave  front,  but  I  am  suffering  just  as  much  as  you, 
Owen — help  me  to  be  brave." 

He  drew  her  close  in  the  protection  of  his  arms, 
and  like  two  children  they  stood  cheek  to  cheek, 
snatching  a  brief  heaven  from  each  other's  nearness, 
taking  from  their  final  parting  all  that  it  could  give ; 
that  in  the  barren  days  that  followed  it  would  be  a 
precious  thought  to  dwell  upon. 

A  small  breeze  sprang  up,  like  a  sleepy  sigh  from 
the  sun,  before  he  turned  his  face  to  the  pillow  of 
the  horizon,  and  gradually  a  long  fingered  shadow 
crept  up  Mary's  skirt. 

She  stirred,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  dawning  on 
her,  and  with  it  a  belated  recognition  of  Miss 
Pinkney's  anxieties  concerning  her  ward's  absence. 

Both  Owen  and  she  knew  that  their  time  together 
had  come  to  an  end. 

"Let  us  go,"  he  said  almost  roughly.  "From  now 
on,  we  must  be  impersonal  puppets,  actors  in  a 
shadow  show.  I'll  return  by  river  to-night  or  to- 
morrow, a  friend  of  mine  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Government  boats  offered  me  a  bunk  in  her  just 
before  I  met  you.  It  will  be  easier  for  you  if  I 
leave." 

He  helped  Mary  over  the  stones  to  the  little  wind- 
ing path,  and  in  silence  they  bent  their  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  gateway. 

Pigeons  wheeled  overhead,  and  out  of  the  fellahins' 
mud  homes  blue  smoke  curled  from  door  and 
window.  The  evening  star  winked  in  the  still,  pale 
sky,  and  in  the  palm  groves  the  evening  breeze 
whispered. 

Sounds  carried  far  in  the  clear  air,  now  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog,  now  a  shaduf  creaking,  or  a  child 
calling. 
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It  was  Egypt  at  her  best,  quiescent,  content,  at 
rest  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

Over  the  Christian  graveyard  drifted  the 

Mu'addin's  sweet,  throaty  chant,  "Allahu  akbar ," 

falling  from  the  minaret  of  a  nearby  mosque,  while, 
faint  from  the  Nile  a  boatman's  voice  challenged  the 
call  of  Islam  "Y,  Arn.oni,  Y,  Amoni."  Man  pro- 
claimed his  beliefs  and  the  night  wind  carried  them 
into  the  void  to  mingle  with  the  shrillings  of  the 
kites. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Pinkney,  left  to  her  own  devices, 
was  having  a  thin  time  on  the  summit  of  the  ram- 
headed  sphinx,  which  as  a  seat  and  place  of  safety 
grew  increasingly  precarious.  She  began  to  realize 
that  a  discerning  camel,  if  so  desiring,  could  dislodge 
her  without  so  much  as  faltering  in  its  stride. 

But  it  was  only  when,  turning  to  discover  Mary 
vanished,  Miss  Pinkney's  fears  found  forceful  ex- 
pression, which  the  tactful  Abdul  allayed  as  well  as 
he  could. 

"The  Sitt  has  gone  with  the  new  gentleman,  all  is 
well,"  he  assured  her.  "They  walk  to  the  temples  that 
way,"  waving  a  vague  hand  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  one  in  which  he  had  seen  the  couple  disappear, 
his  liquid  eyes  wide  and  guileless.  His  hearer  made 
an  irresolute  movement  and  promptly  slithered  with 
a  small  avalanche  of  debris  to  an  uncomfortable 
position  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  monster's 
tail.  Abdul,  ever  helpful,  pushed  her  back. 

"In  a  moment,  Madame,  the  Sitt  was  swift  of 
foot.  For  you  to  descend  would  be  danger.  Soon  the 
'Gaffir'  will  come." 

"It's  equally  dangerous  here,"  complained  Miss 
Pinkney  irritably.  "I  could  be  bitten  all  over."  But 
she  remained  where  she  was,  her  wrath  mounting,  as 
she  dwelt  on  the  absent  Mary's  conduct. 

"I  must  wire  home.  It  is  a  case  for  her  father. 
First  that  woman,  and  now  this  young  rake,  either 
a  danger,  and  Mary  attracted  by  both  of  them.  I 
expect  she  told  him  to  follow  her  here." 
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Her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  mad  perambulations 
of  the  camel  almost  in  relief,  the  devil  before  her  being 
infinitely  preferable  to  those  she  feared  lurking  in 
the  guise  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  a  reckless  young 
man,  even  though  she  felt  her  views  to  be  temporarily 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  former. 

All  around  her,  from  coigns  of  vantage  on  ruined 
walls  and  broken  monuments,  the  fellahin  gathered 
to  view  the  camel's  gyrations,  while  a  few  more 
daring  spirits  followed  the  animal  in  half-hearted 
endeavour  to  secure  its  leading  rope.  They  became 
more  courageous,  however,  as  the  "gaffir"  appeared 
from  the  village,  an  old  man,  vastly  important,  carry- 
ing a  service  rifle. 

Aiming  with  small  regard  as  to  where  the  bullets 
would  travel  if  they  missed  their  mark,  he  com- 
menced a  brisk  bombardment  at  close  range,  which 
had  the  desired  effect,  for,  stumbling  a  pace  or  two, 
the  beast  subsided  in  the  dust,  his  lank  neck  twisted 
back  in  the  throes  of  death. 

It  was  then  Abdul  helped  his  patron  from  her 
perch,  and  assiduously  dusted  her  down. 

"And  now  we  can  visit  the  Temple  of  Mut,"  he 
announced  mildly.  A  lifetime  spent  in  a  land  where 
surprises  are  the  order  of  the  day,  had  left  him 
immune  to  such  minor  excitements  as  mad  camels. 
"And  after  that  another  sacred  lake.  As  yet  you 
have  seen  -but  half  of  Karnak." 

However,  the  sun  was  shedding  oblique  rays,  and 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  ruins  lay  black  and  strangely 
attenuated,  presage  of  the  night  that  falls  incredibly 
fast  in  Egypt  and  still  more  incredibly  chill. 

"No  more  sight-seeing.  You  go  and  fetch  the 
Sitt,"  commanded  Miss  Pinkney  peevishly.  "I  will 
wait  by  the  donkeys  at  the  Pylon." 

She  did  not  feel  certain  of  her  self  control,  on 
meeting  Owen,  and  deemed  it  wiser  that  Abdul  be 
the  messenger  recalling  them  from  wherever  they 
had  betaken  themselves.  Abdul,  lighting  a  cigarette, 
leisurely  prepared  to  obey  her  orders,  exchanging 
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greetings  with  the  workers  who  were  loading  the 
last  of  the  donkeys  as  he  sauntered  past.  What  was 
the  hurry  after  all,  thought  he.  The  old  one  was 
probably  jealous,  old  maids  usually  were,  many  came 
to  Egypt,  strange  tales  were  told  of  handsome  drago- 
mans and  long  excursions  into  the  desert,  of  late 

returns — even  in  his  own  experience .  Abdul 

sang  a  little  tune,  and  inhaled  a  large  mouthful  of 
smoke.  Perhaps  if  the  Sitt  were  employed  with  her 
friend,  he,  Abdul,  might  suggest  an  excursion  into 
the  desert  for  the  old  one.  Had  he  not  formerly  been 
a  dragoman?  He  skirted  round  the  Hypostyle  Hall, 
where  no  Arab  treads  after  the  sun  has  set  if  he  can 
avoid  it,  and  followed  a  narrow  path  that  ran  like  a 
length  of  twine  in  and  out  the  fallen  monuments,  and 
banked  up  rubbish  of  the  centuries. 

Here  his  song  faltered  and  died,  all  the  inbred 
superstition  of  the  native  gripping  him  with  clammy 
fingers.  As  he  sped  along  his  fears  peopled  the 
shadows  with  Djinns  and  Afreets,  though  when  a 
long  arm  reached  and  caught  him  he  was  manifestly 
unprepared,  and  a  hand  had  to  be  quick  to  stifle  the 
scream  that  rose  to  his  lips.  He  knew  it  was  no 
supernatural  agency,  however,  that  held  him,  for 
though  muffled  in  kuffiyeh  (head-shawl)  and  cloak, 
he  recognised  certain  employees  of  Matib  Pasha,  and 
trembled  exceedingly. 

"Allah  be  praised,  that  was  easy,"  puffed  one, 
slightly  blown.  "Im  al  kelb,  raise  not  your  voice  or 
my  knife  will  be  forced  to  work  with  despatch.  Your 
master  seeks  explanation  of  what  befell  you  on  a 
certain  night,  here  and  now  am  I  to  procure  it,  and 
be  speedy  in  your  tale.  There  is  need  for  hurry. 
Yalla !"  The  curved  blade  pricked  the  prisoner  and 
he  twitched  helplessly  in  the  clutch  of  his  captors. 

"A,s  Allah  is  witness,  this  is  the  truth,"  he  burst 
out  when  his  lips  were  free.  "I  was  beset,  even  where 
you  now  prick  with  that  accursed  blade,  a  revolver 
was  pressed,  a  Yuzbashi,  clad  as  the  beggars  in  the 
streets,  accosted  me.  He  knew  all  about  the  letters 
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hidden  in  my  breast.  I  was  as  helpless  as  now. 
Prison  lay  before  me.  I  spoke  with  caution,  but  to 
what  end?  Allah  save  me  !  It  is  the  truth  I  speak." 

The  knife  pricked  slowly  and  with  deliberation, 
and  through  the  gagging  fingers  Abdul's  moans  and 
cries  percolated  in  spasmodic  bursts.  His  captors 
forced  him  further  into  the  shadows. 

"It  is  the  truth,  as  Allah  knows,"  he  whimpered, 
when  once  more  given  respite.  "I  am  innocent,  it 
was  the  Sitt  who  knew,  the  Sitt!  Did  she  not  wear 
the  Jewel?  Was  I  not  sent  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind  to  procure  it?  Matib  Pasha  knows." 

The  group  gathered  closer  round,  the  torturing 
point  withheld  from  Abdul's  side,  which  was  now 
dark  stained  from  the  prickings.  He  saw  his  advan- 
tage and  pressed  it. 

"Allah  guard  me,  it  is  the  truth.  The  Sitt  was  as 
wine  to  the  senses.  She  was  possessed  of  an  Afreet's 
cunning.  Did  I  not  see  it,  who  else  could  have  pro- 
cured the  master's  seal  but  she  ?  In  her  room  I  went 
and  received  it  from  her  finger,  but  my  eyes  were 
busy.  Through  the  crack  of  the  door  I  saw  an  arm  of 
khaki,  it  was  the  Yuzbashi  without  doubt,  he  who 
took  the  papers  from  my  breast A  plan  be- 
tween them,  or  else  how  could  he  have  been  there 
so  quickly?  Matib  Pasha  gave  her  barely  time  to 
reach  home,  she  was  in  his  car.  A  plan  I  tell  you, 
and  I  am  innocent."  He  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but 
was  pushed  back  roughly  on  to  his  knees  again. 

"Yuzbashi  Maxwell,  it  was  he  who  took  the 

papers .  Now  let  me  go — it  is  all  I  know ." 

The  gag  descended  reinforced  this  time  by  a  stout 
cloth  that  covered  almost  the  whole  of  Abdul's  face, 
while  simultaneously  sundry  lengths  of  cord  were 
twisted  about  the  hapless  prisoner. 

The  men  conferred  together  in  undertones. 

"News  for  Matib  Pasha  indeed,"  whispered  one. 

"What  of  him?  This "  with  a  pointed  finger 

at  the  trussed  form.  The  group  eyed  Abdul  dispas- 
sionately. 
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"We  are  ordered,  and  to  disobey  means  the  same 
punishment,"  essayed  a  second.  Nevertheless  the  men 
hesitated,  until  the  leader  among  them  spoke. 

"But  one  is  necessary Ahmid  remains,  we  need 

not ." 

Shadow-like  they  dissolved  into  the  indeterminate 
gloom  of  the  ruins,  leaving  him  of  the  gag  and  knife 
alone  with  his  prisoner. 

It  was  a  mercifully  sharp  stroke,  and  as  the  blade 
bit  deep  Abdul's  soul  fluttered,  an  uncertain  wanderer 
among  Theban  ghosts,  even  as  his  twitching  body 
subsided  to  quietude  among  the  ruins  that  once  had 
sheltered  them  in  mortal  greatness. 


During  dinner  which,  as  concession  to  his  early 
departure,  Miss  Pinkney  had  invited  him  to  share 
with  them,  Owen  announced  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  his  friend  in  charge  of  the  stern  wheeler  intended 
starting  at  daybreak  on  the  return  journey,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  sleep  on  board  that 
night. 

Since  he  and  Mary  had  discovered  Miss  Pinkney 
waiting  in  offended  majesty  for  them  among  the 
donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and  all  in  turn  had 
lingered  for  the  absent  Abdul  until  the  deepening 
twilight  gave  warning  that  it  was  high  time  to  return 
without  him,  nothing  of  the  young  people's  position 
had  been  discussed 

Miss  Pinkney  deduced  from  Mary's  close  set 
mouth  and  studiously  matter  of  fact  manner,  that 
something  had  passed,  the  text  of  which  probably 
she,  Miss  Pinkney,  would  never  hear.  She  eyed  the 
man  sitting  opposite  her  warily  and  treated  him  with 
a  certain  stiff  courtesy  that  occasionally  broke  down 
into  the  careless  intimacy  they  had  enjoyed  at 
Kingundi,  by  the  mere  familiarity  of  his  presence. 

Half-guiltily  she  began  to  recall  that  she  had  once 
liked  him. 
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"Under  any  other  circumstances  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  the  last  of  you,"  she  said  truth- 
fully, when  later  she  had  him  for  a  few  moments  to 

herself.     "We  were  good  friends  at  Kingundi  until 
j> 

"You  felt  called  to  judge  me  from  the  view-point 
of  an  anxious  duenna,"  Owen  ended  for  her.  "I  am 
wondering  why  you  are  not  continuing  in  that  role 
now.  You  have  been  so  systematically  kind  since  my 
arrival  this  afternoon,  and  needless  to  say  I  am 
deeply  appreciative." 

Miss  Pinkney  evaded  the  directness  of  his  gaze. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  unnecessarily. 

"I  am  wondering  just  what  you  mean?  Are  you 
relying  on  the  efficacy  of  a  bullet  to  remove  me  in  due 
course,  and  thus  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  that  grants 
a  banquet  to  a  condemned  man?  I  can  assure  you 
there  is  no  necessity  to  look  upon  me  in  any  light 
other  than  that  of  a  friend  now." 

Miss  Pinkney  struggled  to  appear  surprised.  It 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  desired  that  he  should  guess 
she  possessed  knowledge  of  his  engagement. 

"As  I  have  put  your  fears  at  rest,  will  you  tell  me 
just  where  I  fell  short  in  your  estimation?" 

Miss  Pinkney  answered  him  frankly. 

"Morally  you  were  a  danger  to  Mary.     She " 

"Danger?" 

"She  loved  you." 

"You  speak  in  the  past  tense." 

"And  you  were  talking  of  times  that  have  passed." 

Owen  smoked  thoughtfully. 

"You  are  quite  correct,  those  days  are  over.  In 
the  future  you  can  rest  assured  that  Mary's  lines  and 
mine  will  not  lie  in  the  same  places."  He  eyed  her 
half-bitterly,  half-whimsically.  "Is  it  such  an  over- 
whelming relief?" 

"Yes,  in  some  ways.  Under  other  conditions  I 
could  have  welcomed  you,  but  the  follies  of  youth  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  ignore,  and  I  happen  to  know 
my  ward's  nature  fairly  accurately.  Your  temper- 
aments could  not  have  fitted." 
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"I  don't  agree,"  he  objected  strongly.  "We  were 
made  for  each  other.  We  were  in  tune,  our  minds 
harmonized,  we  could  have  been  pals  as  well  as 
lovers,"  he  broke  off.  "But  I  can't  expect  you  to 
understand " 

"Why  not,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  spinster?" 

"Not  that,  for  some  spinsters  have  exquisite  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  have  loved  truly.  No  one  has  come 
your  way  to  make  you  realize  that  sometimes  love 
surmounts  every  difficulty  and  finds  a  path  where 
reason  fails — so  it  was  my  overshadowing  past  that 
made  you  prejudiced.  You  forgave  me  ill-health  and 
lack  of  money.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  straighten  out  a  little  of  that  old 
ravel,  that  desire  is  the  great  barrier  between  Mary 
and  myself." 

"I  feel  certain  you  will  find  opportunity  to  'make 
good/  "  murmured  Miss  Pinkney,  descending  to  plati- 
tudes. Mary  returned  at  this  juncture,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  Miss  Pinkney  retired  to  her  room,  leav- 
ing the  girl  to  bid  Owen  good-bye  unwatched. 

White  and  silent  she  sat  beside  him  in  the  crowded 
lounge.  Under  the  careless  scrutiny  of  many  eyes 
she  felt  it  would  be  easier  to  see  him  depart,  that  if 
the  restraint  the  spectators  imposed  was  removed  she 
would  forcibly  hold  him  from  stepping  out  into  the 
scented  darkness  of  the  night,  would  clasp  him  to  her, 
and  whisper  that,  come  what  may,  she  belonged  to 
him  for  all  time,  that  her  body  was  his,  and  the 
anguish  of  her  soul  would  cease  only  in  the  haven 
of  his  arms. 

But  the  curtains  of  the  mind  are  dark.  Expres- 
sions of  parting,  so  often  lame  and  stereotyped,  give 
no  real  conception  of  the  agony  that  fills  the  throat 
and  dims  the  eye,  nor,  sometimes,  do  words  convey 
mercifully  the  true  meaning  they  are  intended  to. 

"I  hate  to  think  of  you  with  her,"  whispered  the 
girl  desperately.  "I  am  being  defrauded  of  some- 
thing. I  love  you,  Owen,  so  much  that  I  feel  I  would 
rather  see  you  dead  than  belong  to  her.  You  will 
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be  sharing  all  the  future  with  her  instead  of  with  me, 
and  I  shall  be  left  thinking  of  it,  picturing  you  both 
together." 

"Stop !"  he  entreated. 

"But  I  shall  go  on  thinking  all  the  same,"  she  per- 
sisted. The  agony  in  his  face  smote  her,  and  she 
suddenly  became  conscious  that  he  was  suffering  even 
more  than  she.  Blindly  he  groped  for  her  hand,  and 
for  a  moment  held  it  in  farewell. 

"This  is  the  end,"  thought  Mary.  "When  next  I  see 
him  he  will  be  someone  else's  husband,  a  gulf  will  have 
opened  between  us,  and  we  can  never  be  the  same  to 
each  other." 

Desperately  she  clung  to  the  brown  fingers  clasp- 
ing hers,  then  remembrance  of  the  curious  eyes 
around  her  steadied  her  into  some  semblance  of  quiet. 

"Play  the  game,"  whispered  Owen.  "Shake  hands, 
use  the  Australian  'So  long/  and  remember  that  what- 
ever happens,  you  have  all  my  love  and  my  prayers 

will  be  always  for  you,  my  little  song  bird ." 

His  voice  held  infinite  tenderness. 

"Go  quickly,"  she  whispered.  "I  can't  stand  any 
more. 

He  turned  and  stumbled  blindly  over  the  threshold 
into  the  scented  darkness. 


DURING  the  days  following  the  disturbance  in  Cairo 
and  the  Delta,  Mrs.  Pendennis  experienced  increasing 
difficulty  in  keeping  Yusef  Matib  unsuspicious  of  her 
actions.  He  made  excuses  to  be  with  her  con- 
tinuously, his  motive  being  clear  from  the  beginning, 
and  she  intuitively  felt  that  on  the  few  occasions 
she  ventured  abroad  alone  she  was  shadowed,  and 
her  movements  watched. 

Apart  from  other  manifest  signs  of  uneasiness  the 
Egyptian's  manner  had  become  sullen  and  his  temper 
uncertain.  This  sudden  change  was  disturbing,  and 
left  her  apprehensive  of  her  position,  and  full  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  cause  did  not  come  until 
Captain  Maxwell,  in  a  hasty  interview,  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  events  as  they  had  taken  place. 

Though  appreciating  the  danger  she  ran  as  never 
before,  it  gave  Mrs.  Pendennis  keen  satisfaction  to 
hear  that  mainly  through  her  individual  efforts  a  riot, 
and  perhaps  worse,  had  been  effectively  quelled.  How 
much  worse  the  worthy  soldier  deemed  it  wiser  not 
to  tell,  fearing  that  her  nerves  might  be  shaken,  a 
contingency  that  in  her  case  probably  meant  death 
of  an  unpleasant  nature. 

Mrs.  Pendennis  did  not  feel  that  her  conduct  held 
dishonour.  The  fact  of  taking  Yusef's  money  while 
betraying  him  was  to  her  quite  counterbalanced  by 
her  personal  surrender  to  his  desires ;  and,  as  the 
mantle  of  service  covered  all  her  actions,  that  end 
amply  justified  the  means. 

Another  cause  for  anxiety  was  Owen  Murray's 
entry  into  the  scheme  of  things,  with  stipulations 
attendant  on  his  proposal  of  marriage,  in  regard  to 
her  conduct  and  behaviour. 
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All  this  was  an  added  complication  and  tended  to 
make  her  hold  over  Yusef  and  his  passions  increas- 
ingly difficult  as  the  days  wore  on. 

She  had  assurances  that  the  period  would  be  short, 
however,  but  until  Maxwell  bade  her  cease  her 
activities,  she  was  bound  to  continue  in  the  role  of 
seductive  charmer.  Maxwell  had  entreated  her  to 
keep  the  Egyptian  unsuspicious  and  still  attracted  by 
her  charms.  The  time  was  not  quite  ripe  for  action. 
A  day  or  two,  and  the  machinery  of  the  service  would 
have  gathered  in  all  the  threads  necessary,  before 
openly  arresting  the  ringleader  of  the  past  disturb- 
ances. As  yet  it  was  a  little  early  to  show  the 
departmental  hand,  and  Yusef  was  proving  a  useful 
personage  at  large;  his  movements  and  his  friends, 
furtively  met,  were  giving  certain  members  of  His 
Majesty's  service  great  interest. 

When  the  time  came  for  Mrs.  Pefidennis  to  draw 
out  she  well  recognised  that  blind  Providence  and  her 
own  quick  wit  alone  could  extricate  her  safely. 

Although  Yusef  visited  her  continuously  and  she 
made  daily  excursions  behind  the  famous  bay  horses, 
Mrs.  Pendennis  found  time  hang  heavily  on  her  hands, 
for  none  of  Maxwell's  discreet  brethren,  or  the 
Captain  himself  found  it  expedient  to  see  her  in  her 
apartments  and  only  on  her  jaunts  abroad  could  she 
occasionally  have  opportunity  to  converse  with  them, 
those  occasions  being  in  the  crowded  lounges  of 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

But  it  would  not  last  long,  she  had  assurances  of 
that.  Soon  the  net  would  be  sufficiently  spread,  and 
then,  with  the  downfall  of  Yusef  Matib,  would  come 
her  reward — recognition  in  high  places,  money,  social 
rehabilitation.  She  had  stood  the  attentions  of  Yusef 
to  that  end,  acting  the  courtesan  with  all  the  allure 
she  could  call  into  play.  She  had  intoxicated  him, 
blinded  him  to  certain  facts  that  if  he  had  been  in  cold 
blood  he  would  not  have  failed  to  see.  His  greedy 
soul  was  ever  pursuing  her,  his  hands  ever  stretched 
to  finger  the  satin  of  her  body,  to  trace  the  curves  of 
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her  slim,  perfect  form,  his  lips  ever  eager  to  rest  on 
hers. 

A  week  longer,  had  said  Maxwell.  Well,  one  more 
week,  what  did  it  matter  after  all?  She  had  learned 
sufficient  of  life  to  know  that  the  prizes  of  the  world 
come  to  those  who  are  content  to  wait,  and  she  was 
an  adept  at  the  waiting  game,  but  it  tried  her  nerves. 
Mrs.  Pendennis  knew  she  could  keep  Owen  unaware 
of  her  activities  without  much  trouble,  after  Yusef  he 
was  ridiculously  easy  to  handle.  She  had  been  sur- 
prised and  not  ill  pleased,  for  it  fitted  in  with  her 
plans,  to  receive  a  message  from  Owen  saying  he  was 
leaving  for  Luxor.  What  magnet  drew  him,  she 
guessed  immediately,  but  she  relied  upon  Miss  Pink- 
ney's  prowess  as  duenna  to  thwart  any  clandestine 
meetings  between  the  two  young  people.  When 
personal  motive  and  sincere  conception  of  right  are 
allied  they  effectively  blot  out  all  other  argument. 
Mrs.  Pendennis  had  conquered  human  hearts  for  too 
long  to  be  apprehensive  that  she  would  not  quite 
adequately  supply  the  necessary  corrective  to  Owen's 
straying  glances.  For  once  she  over-rated  her 
powers,  not  taking  into  consideration  that  she  was 
competing  against  the  kindred  charms  of  her 
daughter;  that  her  allure  had  been  passed  on  and 
was  illumined  by  the  rosy  tints  of  youth,  before  which 
her  own  more  mature  attractiveness  faded. 

Cairo  was  becoming  warm,  unseasonably  so,  and 
the  discomfort  of  a  three  days'  Khamseen  threatened. 
Mrs.  Pendennis  hated  the  dust  and  wind,  and  her 
nerves  thrilled  uncomfortably  as  she  saw  the  sun 
become  a  copper  disc  in  a  leaden  sky. 

She  sought  her  room,  thankful  that  Yusef  had  been 
kept  in  the  Bazaar  by  some  suddenly  arranged  meet- 
ing, ostensibly  of  a  trading  concern  in  Arabia.  She 
opened  the  French  windows  leading  on  to  the  iron 
balcony,  and  pulling  out  a  chair  lay  back  in  the  shade. 
Unstrung  and  emotional,  since  the  reopening  of  the 
old  chapter  in  her  life,  she  had  become  ridden  by 
conflicting  thoughts.  Half-forgotten  scenes  returned, 
in  which  pale  faces  rose,  and  would  not  be  denied. 
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Life !  What  a  tangle  it  had  been,  a  riot  of  tragedy 
and  pleasure,  of  passion  and  pain,  spent  not  in  the 
level  shades  of  reason  and  restraint  but  in  the  fierce 
sun  of  desire  and  display. 

"A  short  life  and  a  gay  one,"  she  said  to  herself, 
endeavouring  to  epitomise  her  career.  No,  that 
would  not  do ;  it  had  been  neither  very  short  nor  gay, 
disordered  rather,  and  filled  with  incident — that  fitted 
better.  But  that  phase  was  about  to  be  ended  for 
ever.  With  the  advent  of  Owen  and  marriage  would 
come  calm,  the  dull  placidity  of  middle-aged  respec- 
tability. 

As  night  fell  she  decided  to  dine  in  her  sitting-room, 
and  gave  the  necessary  orders.  Yusef  would  probably 
come  later  and,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  bring  a 
friend,  an  Egyptian  like  himself,  and  they  would  all 
smoke  out  on  the  balcony  and  talk  under  the  starred 
canopy  of  the  night. 

Lassitude  seemed  to  overcome  her  as  she  lounged 
half-dreaming,  and  with  it  premonition  of  danger. 
A  vague  depression,  that  would  not  be  denied,  grew 
until  she  welcomed  the  impassive-faced  Berberene's 
announcement  that  dinner  was  served,  as  a  relief  from 
the  haunting  melancholy  of  her  own  thoughts. 

Having  dined  she  retired  to  her  bedroom  and  com- 
menced a  leisurely  and  somewhat  muddled  toilet,  her 
maid  having  begged  and  received  permission  for  an 
evening  off.  Idly  she  wondered  what  it  would  be  like 
to  resume  her  old  relations  with  Owen  again.  Would 
the  embers  of  their  fierce  love  re-kindle,  the 
spontaneous  joys  and  periods  of  passion-drugged 
placidity?  But,  even  if  those  days  and  their  attendant 
emotions  were  past  recall,  Mrs.  Pendennis  knew  the 
early  comradeship  would  not  be  hard  to  revive.  If 
necessary  it  would  suffice,  though  by  comparison  with 
past  times  it  would  be  as  shadow  to  substance. 

Well  she  appreciated  that  old  loves  are  difficult  to 
recall,  and  illusions  do  not  readily  return  to  clothe 
the  naked  limbs  of  passion,  but  she  was  philosopher 
enough  not  to  look  back,  but  turn  her  face  steadily 
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towards  the  rising  sun  of  the  new  day.  The  eternal 
to-morrow !  Even  if  the  humdrum  monotony  of 
middle-age  awaited  she  woukl  gladly  accept  it  in 
preference  to  the  other  alternative — a  continuation 
of  her  present  life. 

Leisurely  she  bathed,  and  then,  warm  and  refreshed, 
slipped  on  a  silk  wrap  and  seated  herself  at  the 
dressing-table.  On  either  side  were  strong  lights 
that  revealed  every  line  and  wrinkle  in  her  face.  She 
leaned  forward  and  surveyed  the  ravages  the  years 
had  made.  Surprisingly  few  they  were  considering, 
she  decided,  her  mind  flitting  from  former  strenuous 
days  and  nights,  when  with  grease  paint  and  rouge 
she  had  enhanced  her  beauty  for  the  gratification  of 
London  audiences,  to  the  period  of  anxiety  she  had 
latterly  undergone.  She  reached  for  the  cosmetics 
that  lay  in  readiness  and  commenced  to  hide  the  tell- 
tale marks. 

It  was  then  Yusef  Matib  entered,  unbidden  or 
announced,  and  at  the  first  glance  she  caught  of  him 
through  the  mirror,  she  blanched  in  deadly  fear. 
She  knew  the  game  was  up,  but  went  on  mechanically 
touching  her  long  lashes  with  pencil  though  her  brain 
was  numbed  with  terror,  and  under  the  red  tide  of 
salve  her  lips  were  ashen. 

Yusef's  usual  savoir  faire  had  deserted  him ;  he 
was  dishevelled,  untidy,  and  his  hands  shook.  Hate 
and  all  the  concentrated  venom  of  his  nature  showed 
as  he  advanced  towards  her  and  gripped  her  shoulders 
savagely. 

.  "So  you've  tricked  me,  have  you  ?"  he  snarled,  "you 
whore,  you  scum  of  the  streets."  His  rage  choked 
him,  and  he  shook  her  impotently.  She  struggled  to 
her  feet  and,  drawing  away  a  pace,  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  brightly-lighted  table.  With  a  savage 
movement  he  stripped  the  silken  wrap  off  her. 

"That  is  how  you  will  go  through  the  streets  when 
I've  done  with  you — naked  for  the  sport  of  the 
crowds,  the  pleasure  of  the  Bazaar  beggars.  A  white 
woman  naked;  they  will  fight  for  you  like  mongrel 
dogs " 
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"Have  you  gone  mad?"  Her  voice  was  steady  and 
its  tone  coldly  contemptuous.  "One  call  and  I  can 
obtain  assistance " 

"You  stole  my  seal,  and  learned  my  secrets  for 
your  lover,  for  the  favours  they  would  bring.  You 
had  me  watched,  played  a  cunning  game,  held  me  by 
the  strength  of  my  passion  for  you,  only  that  you 
might  give  to  him.  But  it  is  finished  now."  He 
struck  her  roughly  on  the  breast  and  the  blood  rose 
in  a  red  tide  under  the  skin,  staining  its  marble 
purity.  With  an  effort  she  remained  quiet,  waiting 
for  him  to  give  some  inkling  as  to  what  had  occurred, 
or  who  had  betrayed  her.  To  no  purpose,  however. 
Yusef  Matib's  face  was  mottled,  and  moisture 
gathered  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  He  could 
hardly  articulate,  but  when  he  did  speak,  his  language 
was  couched  in  the  vilest  terms  of  native  abuse. 

"Be  silent,"  Mrs.  Pendennis  commanded.  "Recrimi- 
nations do  no  good."  Then  her  tone  changed. 
"Go !"  she  cried,  "get  out,  and  never  return,  you  black 
devil — I  give  you  one  minute  to  leave  the  room, 
before  I  call  for  help." 

Yusef's  hands  were  upon  her,  talon-fingered,  vise- 
like,  in  their  grip.  They  stifled  the  shriek  that  rose 
to  her  lips  and  closed  inexorably  round  the  column 
of  her  throat.  His  bestial  face  was  close,  his  eyes, 
bloodshot  and  staring,  peered  into  hers.  He  shook 
her  to  and  fro,  one  hand  crushed  over  her  face,  the 
other  strangling  her  slowly  and  deliberately.  Though 
his  victim  fought  with  frenzied  fingers  to  avert  the 
fate  she  saw  coming  closer  to  her  every  second,  she 
appreciated  even  as  her  senses  faded  that  there  were 
worse  deaths  than  this  at  his  hands,  slow,  lingering, 
hideous.  Yusef  had  spoken  of  them.  Almost  with 
the  fatalism  of  the  East  she  prepared  herself  to  die. 
Her  struggles  ceased,  a  surge  of  pain  as  of  bursting 
ear  drums  and  brain  enveloped  her — 

Suddenly  he  let  her  go,  and  gasping  with  blackened 
visage  she  sank  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the 
brightly  lighted  table  with  its  litter  of  costly  trifles 
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a  travesty  of  the  beauty  that  had  sat  there  for  adorn- 
ment so  short  a  time  before.  Breathing  from  his 
exertion  he  towered  above  her,  a  hideous  example 
of  manhood,  a  fiend  incarnate,  his  eyes  exultant,  his 
thick  lips  curled  back. 

"Too  easy,"  he  said.  "Death  will  be  a  welcome 
visitor  when  I  have  done  with  you."  He  jerked  her 
to  her  knees,  and  winding  a  gag,  the  silken  girdle 
of  the  discarded  gown,  round  her  mouth,  held  her 
upright  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  sought 
in  the  bosom  of  his  coat.  He  drew  out  a  curved  knife, 
its  end  sharpened  to  the  fineness  of  a  razor  blade. 

"I  am  about  to  pay  a  tribute  to  beauty.  It  will  be 
a  memento  of  our  liaison,  which  the  world  will  gaze 
and  marvel  at,  a  fitting  climax.  Better  than  pearls, 
more  noticeable.  You  will  live  to  wish  my  hand 
had  pressed  harder." 

He  scored  her  cheek  tentatively  as  he  spoke,  and 
then  as,  spurred  by  the  pain,  she  fought  with  almost 
superhuman  strength,  bore  her  down  to  the  ground, 
using  the  weight  of  his  body  to  keep  her  still  until 
he  had  finished  his  dreadful  task.  Then  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  wiped  his  hands  and  the  knife  carefully, 
employing  the  folds  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  silk  wrap  for 
the  purpose.  The  rage  and  excitement  that  had 
choked  him  was  subsiding.  Plans,  hastily  made, 
returned  to  his  mind,  and  with  them  the  urgent 
necessity  of  escape. 

He  turned,  treading  ruthlessly  as  he  did  so,  on  the 
outspread  fingers  of  his  victim,  who  lay  no  longer 
struggling,  but  submerged  in  a  stupor  of  pain,  and 
reaching  the  door,  closed  it  softly  behind  him.  Had 
he  ascended  the  stairs  unobserved?  Would  Allah  aid 
him  in  his  flight  for  liberty?  Bitterly  now  he  re- 
gretted the  mad  lust  for  revenge  that  had  brought 
him  into  such  obvious  danger.  Abdul's  confession, 
wrung  from  him  in  the  shadows  of  Karnak,  and 
just  received  by  Yusef,  had  given  him  sufficient 
warning  that  liberty  was  probably  only  a  matter  of 
hours.  Fearfully,  he  threaded  his  way  among  the 
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groups  in  the  hall,  each  khaki  figure  looming  as  a 
possible  assailant  that  would  bar  the  road  to  liberty. 
Once  clear  of  the  hotel  and  the  Mousky  would 
shelter  him  with  its  labyrinth  of  lanes,  and  from 
thence  he  could  steal  in  disguise  to  Alexandria, 
where  a  Greek  boat  lay  conveniently  ready  to  sail. 

The  minarets  of  Constantinople  floated  before  his 
vision.  They  shone,  outrivalling  the  Mecca  of  a 
fanatic's  dreams.  However,  it  turned  out  that  Yusef 
Matib's  fears  of  detection  were  groundless.  He  passed 
unmolested  on  his  way,  through  the  swing  doors  into 
the  street,  and  then  mingled  with  the  city's  multi- 
coloured streams  of  humanity.  Once  he  paused  to 
cast  a  furtive  look  back.  No  one  followed.  Allah  had 
vouchsafed  him  time  in  which  to  make  good  his 
escape.  Praise  be  to  Allah!  He  straightened  his 
tarbush,  and  as  he  turned  into  the  seclusion  of  a 
by-lane,  wiped  a  small  blood-stain  from  off  his  hand. 
The  mesh  of  Captain  Maxwell's  net  had  been  a  trifle 

too  open.    The  fish  swam  in  safe  waters  once  more. 
****** 

Consciousness  dawned  slowly  to  the  maimed  woman 
on  the  floor,  and  with  it  came  fear  marching  hand  in 
hand  with  agony.  She  struggled  up,  and  presently 
sought  the  mirror,  the  reflection  of  the  bright  lights 
blinding  her  momentarily,  until  with  clearer  vision 
she  beheld  what  havoc  had  been  wrought.  Scored 
and  lacerated  with  brutal  intent,  disfigured  beyond 
'hope  of  even  partial  restoration,  she  beheld  a 
travesty  of  a  human  countenance.  A  broken,  bleeding 
mask  faced  her,  swollen-lipped  and  striped  with  weals 
that  would  heal  in  whitened  corrugations.  Her 
reddened  throat  and  breasts,  gashed  with  savage  cuts, 
scourged  her  with  agony.  Retribution,  was  it?  or 
that  "Kismet"  of  the  soldier,  "the  fortune  of  war?". 

Better  death  had  come ;  better  a  thousand  times, 
with  the  peace  it  afforded.  Death !  For  a  moment 
the  word  hovered,  over-shadowing  all  else  in  her 
mind,  and  then  gave  place  to  the  agonizing  thought 
of  living.  She  would  henceforth  be  a  thing  that 
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sheltered  in  the  shadows ;  that  crept  by  night,  fearful 
of  human  eyes,  a  pariah,  shunned  in  horror,  she  who 
once  had  courted  the  admiration  of  all  men.  She 
crawled  to  the  bedside  and  wiped  her  cheeks  with  the 
cool  sheets,  the  tears  that  fell  stinging  the  already 
tormented  flesh.  The  end?  No,  it  was  not  the  end; 
better  a  thousand  times  that  it  had  been.  Then  a 
thought  took  shape,  and  for  a  time  she  lay  outflung 
on  the  coverlet,  feverishly  turning  over  the  idea,  draw- 
ing from  her  lacerated  nerves  sufficient  strength  of 
will  with  which  to  carry  it  out.  Rising,  she  staggered 
to  the  table  once  more,  and  from  a  box  among  a 
tangle  of  jewels  and  golden  trinkets  she  took  a 
tiny  revolver,  one  of  Maxwell's  inadequate  precau- 
tions for  her  safety.  Here  was  the  solution  to  the 
hideous  riddle,  the  defeat  after  all  of  Yusef  Matib's 
devilish  designs ;  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  Slowly, 
and  with  steady  hand  she  pressed  the  weapon  against 
her  breast,  where  the  heart  beat  with  heavy  slow 
insistence,  and  her  ringer  stiffened  in  a  last  conscious 
effort. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"An !  LOVE,  COULD  THOU  AND  I  WITH  FATE 
CONSPIRE" 

Miss  PINKNEY  and  the  ex-manager  were  seated  in 
heavy  silence  beside  the  tireless  grate  in  Mary's 
sitting-room,  while  Owen  Murray,  his  recital  ended, 
strode  up  and  down,  as  if  the  conflicting  emotions 
that  stirred  him  forbade  repose. 

He  had  sought  out  Miss  Pinkney  on  the  morning 
after  her  return  from  Luxor,  and  had  given  a  brief 
account  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  death,  omitting  all  but 
the  barest  facts,  but  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  agony 
had  penetrated  the  room,  and  Miss  Pinkney  found 
herself  conjuring  up  in  morbid  detail  the  last  scene 
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in  the  drama  of  Mrs.  Pendennis's  life,  the  chok- 
ing struggle,  the  final  poignant  moment  of 
dissolution . 

She  shuddered,  tragedy  had  never  been  in  such 
close  proximity  before.  Johnson  spoke,  more  to 
break  the  irksome  silence  than  anything  else. 

"She  was  brave  enough  in  all  conscience.  It  was 
a  dangerous  game  and  she  played  it  with  her  eyes 
open." 

"I  might  have  saved  her  if  I  had  not  gone  to 
Luxor,"  cried  Murray. 

"Vain  regrets,"  snapped  Miss  Pinkney.  "Don't 
indulge  in  them.  Nemesis  overtook  her.  In  this 
world  we  pay,  even  to  the  last  farthing,  and  her  life's 
account  was  settled  when  her  beauty  was  spoiled." 

"We  were  to  have  been  married  next  week," 
Murray  said. 

Miss  Pinkney  sat  up  suddenly,  his  words  bringing 
to  mind  what  had  not  before  occurred  to  her,  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  free,  released  from  his  debt. 

Johnson  strode  across  and  laid  an  arm  across 
Murray's  shoulder. 

"Poor  old  son !"  he  murmured,  and  together  they 
stood  gazing  with  eyes  that  registered  little  of  the 
movement  and  colour  in  the  street  below. 

Misgivings  overcame  Miss  Pinkney.  There  were 
some  situations  in  which  it  seemed  the  Fates  took 
more  than  a  passing  interest.  Had  this  been  pre- 
ordained? Was  she  combating  a  divine  decree? 
Then,  with  a  Scot's  commonsense,  she  took  herself  to 
task.  The  tragedy  had  unbalanced  her  usually  level 
outlook  on  life.  Human  concerns  were  guided  by 

mortal  hands  and  minds  alone .    Owen's  voice 

cut  into  her  thoughts,  as  suddenly  shaking  off  his 
companion's  comforting  arm,  he  turned  and  faced 
her. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  hypocrite.  I  don't  need 
sympathy,  you  know  that."  Miss  Pinkney  lowered 
her  eyes.  "You  realize  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  barrier 
between  Mary  and  myself  is  removed,  that  nothing 
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now  separates  us,  and  that  in  due  course  I  shall  go 
to  her,  and  again  ask  her  to  be  my  wife." 
"I   don't  agree   it   opens   up   that   question." 
"It  must,  if  we  still  love  each  other.    You  appreciate 
that."    He  turned  for  confirmation  to  Johnson,  who 
deemed  jt  wiser  not  to  answer. 

Miss  Pinkney  twisted  the  handkerchief  she  held 
into  a  crumpled  ball,  and  wondered  uneasily  how 
long  it  would  be  before  Mary  returned.  She  had  gone 
with  a  car-load  of  convalescents  earlier  in  the  day  to 
the  Citadel,  and  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  tragedy, 
which  the  authorities  had  kept  quiet,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  hotel  management.  Maxwell,  know- 
ing that  Murray  was  an  interested  party,  had  sought 
out  and  acquainted  him  with  the  facts  immediately 
on  his  return  from  the  Upper  Nile. 

Mary  had  no  idea  that  Owen  Murray  was  in  Cairo, 
believing  him  to  be  either  at  Tel-el-Kebir  or  en 
route  for  Palestine. 

Miss  Pinkney  knew  that  the  girl  was  resolutely 
shutting  out  his  image  from  her  thoughts,  calling  all 
her  youthful  courage  to  her  aid,  as  with  outward  calm 
she  went  about  the  business  of  the  day.  His  presence 
would  disturb  her  exceedingly,  would  bring  back  all 
the  crowding  longings  and  regrets  that  she  had 
resolutely  put  behind  her.  Mrs.  Pendennis  had  stood 
a  living  barrier,  separating  them.  Would  her  memory 
still  serve  to  keep  them  apart?  Miss  Pinkney  made  up 
her  mind  that  come  what  might,  she  would  never  tell 
the  girl  of  the  relationship  between  Mrs.  Pendennis 
and  herself. 

"Let  things  remain  as  they  are  for  a  while," 
Johnson  temporised.  "Time  will  adjust  matters  better 
than  we  can.  It  would  be  best  for  you  to  leave  Cairo 
without  seeing  Mary." 

"That  will  make  no  difference  between  Mary  and 
myself.  We  have  discussed  that  whole  matter.  She 
knows  my  feelings  towards  her,  and  that  honour  alone 
held  me  to  my  bond."  Bald  statements !  Unemotion- 
ally put,  but  how  could  he  tell  to  such  an  audience  of 
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the  hour  at  Karnak?  It  remained  a  bitter-sweet 
bond  between  Mary  and  himself,  and  would  ever 
live,  unspoken  in  his  heart  save  to  her  alone. 

"But  there  happen  to  be  certain  other  facts  that 
you  are  unaware  of,  and  these  materially  affect  any 
question  of  future  union  between  you  two,"  Johnson 
answered.  , 

"Tell  him,"  said  Miss  Pinkney  briefly.  "It  is  the 
only  way." 

He  went  on  awkwardly.  "Mrs.  Pendennis  was 
Mary's  mother,  lad,  now  you  understand  we  couldn't 
see  you ." 

"Mary  does  not  know,  she  must  never  know,"  Miss 
Pinkney  broke  in. 

Owen  had  flinched  as  if  struck,  and  then  stood 
motionless,  his  face  a  mask  that  hid  all  feeling. 

"And  did  she  know Noel?"  he  asked  almost 

inaudibly. 

Johnson  nodded. 

"All  the  time?" 

Again  the  acquiescence. 

"And  you  too?"  Owen  turned  swiftly  on  Miss 
Pinkney.  "I  recognised  her  that  evening  at  the  con- 
cert," she  answered,  "though  I  had  only  seen  her 
once  before.  It  was  not  a  face  one  readily  forgot." 

"Why  did  she  not  claim  relationship?" 

"I  asked  her  not  to ;  she  agreed  for  reasons  of  her 
own." 

"Myself  being  one,  I  suppose." 

Miss  Pinkney  evaded  his  eyes.  "Partly.  She 
loved  you,  she  would  have  remained  faithful." 

He  gave  a  sudden  disgusted  exclamation. 

"So  I  was  to  be  the  dupe — you  were  conniving 
together " 

"The  relationship,"  reminded  Miss  Pinkney  swiftly. 
"If  you  had  been  aware  of  it,  what  would  you  have 
done  ?" 

"God  knows !"  he  admitted.  He  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  with  a  weary  gesture.  "What  a  damnable 
tangle !  I  understand  now  why  you  wanted  me  to 
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leave  without  seeing  Mary.  It  is  one  solution 
certainly.  I  can  go  away,  fade  out  of  her  life,  vanish, 
but  is  it  fair  to  Mary?  All  I  know  is,  it's  cruelly 
unfair  to  me." 

Johnson  returned  to  the  fireless  grate.  "I'll  be 
no  party  to  further  secrecy,"  he  announced.  "The 
girl  must  be  told  of  the  tragedy,  and  Murray  must  use 
his  own  judgment  as  to  what  course  he  will  pursue 
in  the  future.  It  is  not  a  case  for  you  or  me  to 
meddle  in  any  more — Bertha.  Personally,  I  draw 
out." 

Miss  Pinkney  cast  him  a  withering  look  before  she 
turned  to  Murray.  She  had  feared  desertion,  and 
now  that  it  had  come  she  made  a  last  desperate  stand 
against  circumstances. 

"Dwell  on  the  relationship  of  mother  and  daughter 
to  yourself  before  you  take  any  step,  and  bear  in 
mind  I  absolutely  forbid  you  to  inform  Mary  of  the 
dead  woman's  true  identity.  The  child  must  never 
know  her  mother  was  a  light  woman,  notorious  and 
unprincipled,  who  ended  her  days  as  a  spy,  and  died 
— violently." 

"I  beg  you  stop."  White-lipped,  ominously  quiet, 
Owen  stood  over  her.  "Repetition  of  those  facts 
does  no  good.  Suppose  I  go  away  without  seeing 
or  communicating  with  Mary,"  he  continued  after  a 
moment,  "what  will  she  imagine?  You  are  de- 
manding more  than  I  can  give,  Miss  Pinkney,  when 
you  ask  me  to  stay  away  for  ever now." 

"I  am  doing  it  for  the  girl's  sake.  It  would  be 
better  for  her  if  you  never  returned  from  Palestine," 
she  said,  vehemently. 

"Bertha !"  remonstrated  Johnson.  "It  always  beats 
me,"  he  added,  in  bitter  accents,  "how  damnably  cruel 
all  'good  women'  are  in  cases  like  this." 

"She  may  be  right  nevertheless,"  said  Owen. 
"There  is  always  that  way  open,  and  Mary  would  still 
imagine  no  shadow  had  come  between  us."  He  rose 
in  sudden  decision.  "Let  us  make  a  bargain,  you  and 
I,"  he  suggested.  "You  are  asking  me  to  sneak  off 
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now,  like  a  thief,  to  remain  away,  become  a  memory 
to  Mary,  an  unhappy  memory  of  a  man.  who  though 
freed  from  his  bonds,  yet  failed  her.  I  cannot.  But 
I  promise  this  much,  apart  from  actual  suicide,  I 
will  do  my  best  not  to  return  from  Palestine,  you 
understand — it  won't  be  difficult  for  me.  Let  me  see 
her  again,  acquaint  her  of  what  happened  to  Mrsr  Pen- 
dennis,  and  leave  with  the  assumption  that  when  I 
come  home  (if  the  Fates  will  it)  we  may  look  for 
happiness  together." 

Johnson  slammed  a  heavy  fist  on  the  table. 

"I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  mad  scheme," 
he  declared,  hotly.  Miss  Pinkney  sobbed  into  her 
handkerchief,  and  made  no  comment.  The  ex- 
manager  stormed,  "Good  God !  woman,  do  you  grasp 
that  the  man  is  proposing  to  go  to  his  death,  to  get 
shot  or  knifed,  all  because  of  your  narrow  hypocritical 
morality.  What  does  anything  matter  if  Mary  and 
he  love  one  another?" 

"His  own  feelings  are  influencing  him,"  Miss  Pink- 
ney answered,  "more  than  I  am." 

"She  is  correct  in  that,"  agreed  Murray.  "Miss 
Pinkney  merely  showed  me  the  way."  He  made  a 
move  to  leave  them.  There  was  no  object  in  further 
argument,  and  though  there  had  been  little  outward 
sign  to  indicate  it,  he  had  been  tried  unmercifully. 
"The  arrangement  stands,  but  I  must  see  Mary." 

"Bertha,  there  is  no  arrangement.  Tell  him  you 
won't  be  a  party  to  such  outrageous  bargaining," 
the  ex-manager  commanded. 

"As  long  as  he  leaves  the  child  alone  I  do  not  wish 
him  harm,"  she  temporised,  weakly. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is  now?  Under  the 
terms  that  is  allowred,  my  leave  ends  this  evening." 
Murray  spoke  from  the  door. 

"There  are  no  terms,"  broke  in  Johnson.  "I  have 
a  good  mind  to  write  this  all  out  to  Shannon," 

"It  would  do  no  good,  and  put  away  everything. 
Where  is  Mary?" 

Suddenly  Miss  Pinkney  raised  a  disfigured  face, 
set  determination  showing  through  the  tears. 
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"She  is  at  the  Citadel,  and  I  never  want  to  see  you 
again,"  she  cried,  vehemently. 


He  found  her  alone,  wandering  on  the  ramparts, 
her  eyes  turned  on  the  sunbathed  panorama  of  Cairo 
spread  below,  while  her  charges  smoked  in  a  com- 
panionable group  some  way  off. 

Mary  greeted  him  cheerfully,  with  non-commital 
friendliness.  She  knew  the  passages  that  had  passed 
in  the  silences  of  Karnak  could  not  be  repeated,  a 
world  divided  them  from  the  tepid  exchanges  of  the 
present.  Owen  saw  a  shade  of  wistful  longing  cloud 
her  features  for  a  moment  as  she  first  caught  sight  of 
him  coming  toward  her,  and  it  hurt  him  unbearably. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone  back  to  camp,"  she  said, 
and  then  suddenly  switched  off  on  to  a  less  personal 
topic. 

"What  liars  Egyptians  are !  Even  about  the  last 
of  the  Mameluks,"  She  pointed  to  the  rude-carved 
hoof  mark  on  the  rampart,  where  the  surviving 
member  of  the  clan  was  accredited  to  have  leapt  to 
safety.  "He  is  far  more  likely  to  have  "bakshished" 
the  gate-keeper  and  left  the  Citadel  in  a  dignified 
manner."  Then  the  unexpectedness  of  Owen's 
arrival  caught  her  attention  anew. 

"What  is  up?"  she  asked,  briefly.  "I  had  bade  you 
a  mental  farewell,"  and  under  her  breath  she  added, 
"for  ever." 

"We  have  marching  orders  sure  enough,  Palestine 
is  our  objective.  No  more  hanging  about  here  in 
Cairo.  All  the  Light  Horse  move  during  the  next 
day  or  so.  I  could  not  resist  seeing  you  once  again, 
and  Pink  told  me  where  to  find  you." 

"Is  it  kind  to  me — or  fair?"  There  was  a  heart- 
break in  her  tones. 

"I  had  to  see  you,"  he  answered.  He  stood  close 
beside  her,  his  eyes  taking  a  last  inventory  of  her 
features,  and  the  little  individual  items  about  her 
dress  that  made  up  the  sum  total  of  her  personality, 
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the  worn  driving  gloves  drawn  through  her  belt,  the 
black-strapped  wrist  watch,  the  blue  linen  of  her 
serviceable  gown,  the  brown  soldier's  hat,  a  tone 
darker  than  her  hair.  The  same  familiar  and  unruly 
strand  had  escaped  and  was  blowing  across  her  cheek, 
evading  her  tentative  efforts  to  replace  it  under  her 
hat.  He  noticed  her  fingers  were  trembling. 

"I've  come  to  tell  you  something,"  he  commenced, 
and  she  waited  for  him  to  go  on,  steeling  her  heart, 
in  the  certain  knowledge  of  further  unhappiness. 

"The  barrier  between  us  is  gone.  There  has  been 
a  tragedy.  Mrs.  Pendennis  is  dead,  shot —  he 
recited  the  incidents  as  they  were  known,  and  then 
waited  for  the  girl  to  break  the  silence  that  followed. 

"It  was  suicide — ?" 

"She  died  because  she  was  so  disfigured.  That  is 
Maxwell's  theory.  The  revolver  used  was  her  own." 
Then  he  added,  "You  appreciate  what  this  means?" 

"Yes,  that  we  are  gaining  each  other  at  last,  but 
at  a  big  cost  of  pain,  trouble  and  death,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Everything  is  very  hard  to  adjust ;  we  must 
wait,  Owen,  perhaps  when  the  horror  of  it  all  has 
faded,  when  you  come  back  from  Palestine,  we  can 
pick  up  the  old  threads.  I  feel  terribly  storm- 
tossed." 

"I  am  willing  to  wait  until  I  return,"  he  said,  and 
she  noticed  how  strained  was  his  face.  "Miss  Pink- 
ney  knows,  and  tells  me  that  when  I  come  back  (if  I 
do),  she  will  put  no  obstacle  in  our  way.  What 
reparation  there  may  be,  will  be  found  on  the  battle- 
field. I  think  she  is  right." 

"I  understand,"  the  girl  answered,  and  turned  her 
face  away  so  that  he  might  not  see  her  weeping. 

"I  feel  I  have  tampered  with  a  wound,  without 
possessing  the  power  to  heal  it.  But  wait  a  little 
while,  time  will  aid  in  helping  us  both  to  forget.  We 
are  as  one  in  spirit,  Mary,  even  though  our  bodies 
are  divided." 

"That  has  always  been  so.  Even  though  you  had 
married,  nobody  could  have  really  divided  you  and 
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me.  There  are  forces  stronger  than  human  will. 
Love  is  one.  Death  would  have  united  us  eventually." 
She  spoke  with  a  passionate  certainty. 

"And  if  by  chance  I  go  west?"  he  asked. 

"Then  it  will  only  mean  a  little  longer  waiting,"  she 
answered,  steadily. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

"AND  WHEN  THE  ANGEL  WITH  HIS  DARKER 

DRAUGHT  DRAWS  UP  TO  THEE.    TAKE  THAT,  AND  DO 

DO  NOT  SHRINK" 

"HERE  they  come,"  announced  Miss  Pinkney,  with- 
out any  animation  in  her  tones,  as  she  craned  her 
neck  to  gaze  down  the  road.  The  native  crowd 
gwirled  and  eddied  past,  using  indiscriminately 
footpath  and  street  centre,  disputing  the  right  of  way 
with  donkeys  and  arabiyehs.  The  business  of  the 
East,  rarely  quiescent,  flowed  in  its  accustomed 
channels,  but  it  was  unheeded  by  the  occupants  of 
the  motor,  drawn  like  a  piece  of  flotsam  to  the  edge 
of  the  human  torrent,  their  eyes  being  directed 
further  off  to  the  junction  of  the  Sharia  Abbas  Pasha 
with  the  Square.  The  troops  were  moving,  already 
many  thousands  had  gone,  and  the  little  party  in  the 
car  waited  for  the  quota  of  men  that  would  shortly 
pass,  with  Owen  in  its  midst. 

The  ex-manager  sat  morosely  silent,  barely 
answering  the  occasional  remarks  put  to  him  by  his 
companions.  Orders  to  the  remounts  had  not  yet 
been  issued,  and  he  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  being  left 
for  an  indefinite  period  among  the  gum  trees  of 
Meadi,  pleasant  enough  under  some  circumstances, 
but  prison  walls  when  there  was  active  service  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Canal. 
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Also  his  mind  in  regard  to  Owen  and  Mary  was 
not  at  rest.  He  had  terminated  the  interview  on  the 
previous  day  by  a  royal  row  with  Miss  Pinkney,  in 
which  she  had  flung  his  previous  proposal  of  marriage 
at  his  head  as  a  final  bomb,  and  he  had  left  the  room 
vowing  to  write  the  whole  affair  to  Shannon.  Reflec- 
tion, however,  showed  him  that  Shannon  would 
probably  endorse  Miss  Pinkney's  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  put  still  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
young  people,  even  if  it  were  then  not  too  late. 

Johnson  had  gone  later  in  the  evening  to  the 
Zeitoun  camp,  to  find  Owen  uncommunicative  and 
strangely  serene,  the  stir  and  bustle  of  preparation  for 
the  next  morning's  entrainment  to  all  appearances 
engrossing  him,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  personal 
interests. 

On  Johnson's  tentative  effort  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  afternoon  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  curtly 
refusing  to  reopen  the  subject. 

Among  the  familiar  sounds  and  sights  of  a  camp,  it 
seemed  the  height  of  absurdity  to  imagine  that  but 
a  short  time  before  the  seemingly  unconcerned  young 
man  had  undertaken  not  to  return  from  the  journey 
upon  which  he  was  just  embarking. 

Johnson  had  gone  away,  sorrowful,  feeling  that 
affairs  had  advanced  too  far  for  any  efforts  on  his 
part  to  alter  them.  AJmost  against  his  will  the 
worthy  bushman  had  consented  to  accompany  Miss 
Pinkney  and  Mary  to  a  place  along  the  route  where 
they  might  watch  the  troops  go  by,  in  the  case  of 
many  for  the  last  time.  There  was  something 
macabre  in  the  situation,  to  be  sitting  beside  the 
woman  who  had  prompted  the  young  soldier  to  con- 
templation of  such  a  step,  and  the  all-unconscious 
girl,  for  whom  it  was  being  done,  and  to  wave  him  on 
his  last  journey,  as  if  in  tacit  approval. 

Mary  was  trembling,  Johnson  could  see  her  fingers 
clutching,  white-knuckled  and  tense  round  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  as  if  to  derive  support  from  it.  Her  eyes, 
turned  towards  the  far  side  of  the  Square,  where  the 
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first  of  the  mounted  men  had  just  appeared,  did  not 
heed  the  usual  sights,  the  shuffling  Arabs,  donkeys 
and  rattling  arabiyehs.  To  her  nothing  moved  but 
the  column  of  sun-tanned  soldiers,  in  spirit  she  was 
with  them,  a  member  of  that  gallant  company.  At 
that  moment  a  native  funeral,  with  all  the  gaudy 
panoply,  attendant  on  Eastern  death,  turned  out  from 
a  side  lane,  into  the  open  space,  the  hired  female 
mourners  wailing  in  noisy  grief  as  trailing  filthy 
garments  they  showered  dust  upon  their  heads  and 
beat  their  breasts.  The  deeper-toned  chanting  of 
the  Koran  from  the  male  relations  of  the  corpse 
made  a  sombre  march  by  which  the  coffin  bearers 
could  keep  step.  In  the  frail  shell,  draped  by  a 
skimpy  length  of  red  cotton  cloth,  rolled  and  rocked 
the  dead  body  to  its  tomb. 

"A  bad  omen,  misfortune  will  follow  our  boys." 
Mary  voiced  what  Miss  Pinkney  and  the  ex-manager 
had  mentally  registered,  and  then  dismissed  as  a 
foolish  superstition. 

The  passing  traffic  engulfed  the  procession,  leaving 
only  the  coffin  to  view,  held  shoulder  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  The  wailing  of  the  mourners 
died  into  a  vague  murmur.  Then  the  press  of  dark 
faces  round  the  stationary  car  became  greater. 
Arabs,  Egyptians  and  heavy  jowled  Nubians  jostled 
and  bunched  on  either  side  of  the  road,  stolidly  eyeing 
the  oncoming  column  that  had  parted  the  traffic 
like  a  brown  ribbon,  and  was  steadily  advancing  to 
the  pleasant  jingling  of  accoutrements  and  thud  of 
horses'  hoofs.  Arbagis  drew  their  animals  up,  and 
their  fares  craned  over  the  carriage  backs.  A  ragged 
cheer  rose  from  a  group  of  Europeans  on  the  pave- 
ment. Dust  smothered  the  bystanders,  and  shrouded 
the  soldiers,  blurring  the  clear  sight  of  their  faces  as 
they  went  by.  Mary  half-rose  in  her  seat.  She  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Owen  Murray,  passing  in  all 
ignorance  of  her  closeness,  his  body  swinging  in 
response  to  his  charger's  movement,  his  eyes  down- 
cast, his  lips  firm  set  and  unsmiling. 
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Inexorably  the  column  pressed  on.  A  second  later 
and  strangers  had  hidden  him  from  sight.  Other 
soldiers,  equally  dear  to  other  women,  riding  to 
battle  just  as  he  was;  units  in  the  strange  glorious 
and  wonderful  whole  that  was  welded  together  to 
fight  for  right  and  honour,  and  uphold  the  golden 
torch  of  civilization. 

Mary  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  What  did  the  future  hold?  Had  she 
seen  her  man  for  the  last  time?  Was  this  their 
farewell?  Had  all  the  emotional  stress,  the  renuncia- 
tion, tears  and  reunion  only  led  up  to  a  final  parting, 
a  swift  passing  in  a  dusty  Oriental  street?  She  read 
the  future  with  prophetic  vision  and  cowered,  afraid. 
Suddenly  Miss  Pinkney  flung  open  the  motor  door, 
and  sprang  out,  landing  almost  under  the  line  of 
passing  hoofs. 

Heedless  of  her  companions'  startled  remonstrances 
she  commenced  to  run.  She  had  seen  Murray  also, 
and  the  whole  force  of  his  sacrifice  had  been  borne 
upon  her  in  all  its  sublime  unreasonableness.  It  was 
unbearable.  It  could  not  be  allowed.  The  shadow 
of  the  past  must  be  removed  for  ever,  must  be  wiped 
out  by  the  endeavours  of  the  living  present;  not  by 
death  could  the  wrongs  be  righted.  It  seemed  as  if 
suddenly  clear  vision  had  been  vouchsafed  her.  She 
searched  wildly  for  him,  scanning  the  bronzed  faces, 
questioning  incoherently,  speeding  up  the  line  of 
horses,  regardless  of  the  good-natured  chaff  that 
followed  her  from  their  riders,  or  the  native  onlookers 
that  impeded  her  progress. 

"He's  some  ways  ahead,"  volunteered  a  lad,  in 
response  to  her  shrill  query.  "Can  I  kiss  him  good- 
bye for  you?" 

Some  way  ahead,  she  toiled  on  in  the  dust,  her 
sobbing  breath  almost  choking  her.  Perhaps  she 
would  not  be  successful  in  her  frantic  quest,  would 
miss  him  in  the  multitude  of  men.  He  would  leave 
without  a  word  from  her,  for  an  unknown  destina- 
tion where  communication  was  impossible  until  per- 
haps it  was  too  late. 
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A  trooper  leaned  down,  kindly  concerned  at  her 
palpable  distress. 

"Lieutenant  Murray  you  want?  He  is  a  good  way 
along  yet.  Give  me  a  message  and  I'll  pass  it  up. 
You'll  be  done  in  if  you  run  much  further." 

"Tell  him,"  she  gasped,  clutching  desperately  to 
his  stirrup-iron,  "tell  him  Miss  Pinkney  wants  him  to 
return.  Tell  him  to  take  care,  for  Mary's  sake.  She 
will  be  waiting  for  him ." 

How  inadequate  it  sounded !  How  pitifully  the 
words  fell  short  of  all  she  meant,  but  the  trooper 
gleaned  sufficient  of  their  importance  from  Miss 
Pinkney's  working  face. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  he  called  to  her,  comfortingly, 
"Lieutenant  Murray  will  receive  the  message."  And 
at  the  assurance  she  dropped  back  sobbing,  while  the 
column  wound  its  dusty  length  onwards  to  war. 

A  moment  later  Johnson  caught  her  arm,  and 
guided  her  out  of  the  swirling  dust  on  to  the  pave- 
ment. 

"God  bless  me,  Bertha,  are  you  daft?"  he  asked. 

"I  saw  Owen,  I  couldn't  let  him  go  like  that  after 
yesterday.  I  have  been  worrying  terribly — I  sent 
him  a  message  by  one  of  the  men.  Do  you  think  he 
will  ever  receive  it?" 

Johnson  growled.  "Probably  not.  Women  of 
your  age  should  not  act  on  impulse.  One  word  to 
me  and  I'd  have  reached  him  in  time.  You  need 
someone  to  look  after  you." 

"I  daresay  I  do,"  she  sniffed,  desperately,  and  felt 
for  her  handkerchief. 

"Then  give  me  the  job.  I  will  fix  things  up  to 
complete  satisfaction,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  for  any  of  us." 

"Are  you  attempting  to  propose  to  me  again  ?"  she 
enquired,  in  irritable  tones. 

"Something  like  that,"  he  answered,  "and  my  pro- 
posal takes  in  the  care  and  welfare  of  Mary  until 
(God  and  the  enemy  willing)  she  is  safely  married  to 
Owen  Murray.  Afterwards  we  can  leave  the  future 
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with  impunity  in  their  hands  and  attend  to  our  own." 

Mentally  Miss  Pinkney  laid  down  her  arms  in 
defeat,  recognising  that  circumstances  added  to  the 
dictates  of  her  heart  had  been  too  much  for  her  at 
last.  After  all,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  surrender. 

"Very  well,"  she  assented  with  a  degree  of  docility 
that  was  as  surprising  to  herself  as  it  was  to  her 
hearer.  "You  must  try  to  forget  what  I  said  yester- 
day, I  was  upset,  I  didn't  mean  half  of  it." 

"I  knew  that,"  he  assured  her,  as  with  beaming 
countenance  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  car.  "Now 
I'm  off  to  find  Owen,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
board  the  train  as  far  as  Zagazig,  and  get  into  hot 
water  for  it  from  the  C.O.  "Any  message,  young 
lady?"  This  to  Mary,  whose  gaze  was  still  fixed  on 
the  disappearing  column. 

"Just  all  my  love,"  she  answered,  simply. 

"Hurry !"  entreated  Miss  Pinkney,  impatient  to  see 
him  go. 

The  ex-Manager's  eyes  twinkled.  "The  first  order 
from  my  superior  officer.  Notice  how  I  hasten  to 
obey!"  he  said,  and,  with  an  impressive  salute,  de- 
parted upon  his  quest. 


THE   END. 
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